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This Issue in Brief... 





IN AN AGE OF fact-finding boards and the media- 
tion of labor disputes on the national, state, and 
local levels, the need for wage-rate information in 
a variety of forms grows more urgent each year. 
Community Approacy TO WaGE Sruptes (p. 365) 
reports on the efforts of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to provide wage rates of important oc- 
cupations in representative industries on a com- 
munity-wide basis. Pilot studies were conducted 
this year in Trenton, N. J.; Portland, Maine; 
Shreveport, La.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rockford, 
Ill.; and Spokane, Wash. On review it is con- 
cluded that the community approach, in addition 
to being an economical operation, has a broad 
usefulness. . 

A community study of a more limited nature is 
SALARIES OF Orrice WorkKERS: WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Aprit 1949 (p. 390). In private industry, 
hand bookkeepers, among women workers, aver- 
aging $59.50 per week, were the highest paid; the 
lowest, office girls, at $34. Averages for about 
two-thirds of the jobs fell between $40 and $50 
a week. Among men, general clerks received 
about $55. Broadly speaking, the salaries and 
hours of work of persons studied were close to 
those paid and worked in Federal Government 
service for similar jobs. Paid vacations, after a 
year’s work, and paid holidays were the general 
rule. 

The community approach has its application to 
income and expenditure studies also. Famity 
SprpeNDING FoR Hovusine In THREE CirtiEs, 1947 
(p. 377) continues the series of articles on family 
spending by income class in Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H. Housing 
costs, which averaged about 25 percent of family 
spending in the three cities, include rent (or cur- 
rent maintenance costs of home owners), lodging 
away from home, fuel, light, refrigeration, house- 
hold operation, and housefurnishings. Some of 
the facts turned up should provoke fruitful study 
for market researchers for public utilities and 
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household appliances. For example, two-thirds 
of the Richmond families renting quarters mys; 
furnish their own stoves as compared with only 
10 percent in Washington. In these two Cities, 
at most income levels, home owners on the ayer. 
age spent less for current maintenance, utilities, 
and refrigeration than renters for the same items 
Among housefurnishiags and equipment items, 
furniture took the highest proportion of expend. 
itures except in Manchester, where kitchen equip- 
ment led. 


Shifting from the community to the country as 
a whole in 1949 Survey or ConsuMER Finances 
(p. 402), but still in a general way on the subject 
of family income and spending, it is pointed out 
that money income rose last year. The median 
spending-unit income was up 10 percent over 1947. 
There were about 1 million more holders of liquid 
assets. About half the units with liquid assets 
used some to buy an automobile or some other 
durable goods item. The largest amounts of with- 
drawals of savings were for investment or buying 
cars or some other durable commodity. 

One of the points made in the report of the 
President’s Steel Industry Board was that health, 
welfare, and pension plans as a collective bargain- 
ing issue were not new. Indeed, more than 100 
unions have secured such benefits for their mem- 
bers. Bernerit PuaNns In AGREEMENTS OF AFL 
Toxsacco Workers (p. 371) describes the plans 
negotiated by one of the smaller unions. Pro- 
grams are in effect with five tobacco manufactur- 
ers, four of them major companies. Of the five 
agreements, two provide retirement, three life in- 
surance, two accident and sickness insurance, three 
hospitalization, and three surgery and medical 
care. From 3,000 to 19,000 workers are covered 
by the various types of benefits. 

Work Insuries 1n THE Unitep States, 1948 
(p. 385) declined last year in both main branches. 
Yet there was a greater proportion of fatalities 
and permanent disabilities. This meant that the 
average days lost per injured worker rose. In 
manufacturing, the lost-time rate rose from 73 
days in 1947 to 83 in 1948. Relatively large pro- 
portions of fatalities and other serious injuries 
were reported in cement mills, iron and steel, cold 
finished steel, and concrete, among others. Aver- 
age time lost per case because of temporary total 
disabilities (the most common) remained at 16. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





DoMINATING THE LABOR NEWS during September 
were the contract negotiations which ended in 
strikes in the steel and coal industries and the 
agreement on a pension plan for employees of the 
Ford Motor Co. The struggle for control between 
right- and left-wing elements in certain unions 
reached a climax at conventions in September, 
with the prospect that a splinter left-wing labor 
federation may be formed. 

General economic conditions again appeared 
somewhat improved, with indications that unem- 
ployment had declined more than seasonally and 
that employment generally was being maintained. 
Except for a month-end drop in the prices of farm 
products and foods, there were no significant 
changes in the average level of prices during the 
month. 


Strike in Steel 


Protracted contract negotiations between the 
steel industry and the steelworkers’ union ended 
in failure and on October 1 approximately 500,000 
steelworkers went out on strike. The union had 
accepted the recommendations of the President’s 
fact-finding board for company-financed pension 
and social-insurance plans with no wage increase 
at this time and had agreed to continue negotia- 
tions until September 25. While the companies 
were willing to continue negotiations, they indi- 
cated that they were unwilling to accept the 
principle of social insurance and pensions without 
contributions from employees. 

Before the expiration of the September 25 dead- 
line, President Truman again called for an exten- 
sion of negotiations until October 1. The parties 


continued to confer but remained deadlocked, 
and the intervention of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service was unable to bring 
about agreement before the expiration of the last 
strike deadline. 

The contract dispute between the Ford Motor 
Co. and the United Auto Workers was settled 


through the negotiation of a company-financed 
pension plan. Signing of the agreement on 
September 29 averted a strike which was sched- 
uled to begin that day. 

The contract calls for a pension plan, paid for 
by the company, which together with social- 
security benefits will pay $100 a month to em- 
ployees aged 65 with 30 years’ service. Cost to 
the company of the plan under present social- 
security benefit standards is estimated to be 8% 
cents an hour. (The company is now paying 1% 
cents an hour for a liability- and life-insurance 
plan.) The company may be relieved of part 
of the cost if Government social-security benefits 
are increased. Other provisions of the pension 
program cover benefits under varying conditions 
of age and service. The plan becomes effective 
on March 1, 1950, and may not be reopened for 
negotiation before March 1, 1955. 

The agreement otherwise continues present 
wage scales to April 1, 1952, a total of 30 months, 
subject to reopening by either party on economic 
matters exclusive of pensions after January 1, 
1951. 

On September 19 the United Mine Workers 
adopted a “no day workweek,” following a long 
period during which the miners worked 3 days a 
week. Negotiations had broken down after the 
southern operators withheld the 20-cent-per-ton 
royalty to the miners’ pension and welfare fund, 
and United Mine Workers president John L. 
Lewis, who is chairman of the fund trustee, 
stopped pension and welfare payments to the 
miners. Bargaining was resumed in early Octo- 
ber, and on October 7 representatives of the 
parties met in Washington with Cyrus Ching, 
director of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, at his request, to attempt to arrive 
at an agreement. 


The Pension Issue 


Union demands for prjyate pensions arise in 
part from the inadequacy gf present old-age bene- 
fits under the Federal $pcial-security p m. 
The matter of more adirate benefits, dramatized 
by the steel strike and the Ford settlement in 
September, was taken up by Congress in early 
October. The House of Representatives, by an 
overwhelming vote on October 5, passed H. R. 
6000 to expand the social-security program. ‘The 
bill extends old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
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erage to an additional 11,000,000 persons, includ- 
ing 4,500,000 nonfarm self-employed. Benefits 
to the 2,600,000 now receiving them would be in- 
creased by an average of 70 percent. For the first 
time the Federal Government would pay benefits 
to workers for permanent and total disability. 

Government versus private sponsorship of pen- 
sion programs is now being widely discussed. The 
Government, it is pointed out, is the only institu- 
tion which may claim perpetual life, a condition 
necessary for a secure pension program. Differ- 
ences in the treatment of workers in a multitude 
of private pension schemes, based on variations 
in union bargaining strength, is viewed as in- 
equitable. Complications in the transfer of work- 
ers from one plan to another, and the inducements 
or deterrents for workers to change jobs because 
of attractive or unattractive pension plans, are 
considered undesirable. 

Both contributory and noncontributory plans 
are in effect in existing private pension systems. 
Many employers, including a number of large ones, 
have estabfished pension and welfare funds with- 
out contributions from their employees. An ad- 
vantage of such plans is that all workers in a plant 
are covered, whereas the type of private plan which 
requires employee contributions generally makes 
membership optional. As a result, some workers 
elect to forego coverage in order not to reduce 
current take-home pay. It is also pointed out 
that more insurance can be bought by employer 
contributions than by an equal amount from the 
employee, since the former may be deducted as 
expenses for income tax computation. 


Showdown in the CIO 


The growing difference between right- and left- 
wing elements in a number of Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization unions reached a climax at the 
conventions of the National Maritime Union and 
the United Electrical Workers during September. 
Candidates of the left-wing group again won 
offices in the electrical union. The convention 
issued an “ultimatum” to the CIO to punish other 
unions for “raiding’’ UE membership or face the 
loss of per capita payments. In anticipation of 
the withdrawal of the UE from the CIO, the right- 
wing group appointed a committee to attend the 
ClO convention in Cleveland beginning October 
31, and “to determine the best way to provide 
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a CIO international union in the electrical industry 
free from the domination of the Communist 
Party.” 

The anti-Communist forces at the convention 
of the National Maritime Union maintained thei; 
leadership of the union and amended the ¢op- 
stitution to bar all Communists who apply for 
membership. The convention also adopted q 
resolution to “root out’? Communists now in the 
union and upheld the expulsion of five alleged 
Communists. 


Unemployment Declines 


Some reflection of the improved business sita- 
tion appeared in the employment and unemploy- 
ment trends as reported in the Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force for September. Both em- 
ployment and unemployment declined from August 
to September as many summer workers returned 
to school or left the job market. The decline of 
half a million in total employment, to 59.4 million, 
was considerably less than the seasonal drop a 
year ago. Unemployment, however, which varied 
little at this time a year ago, dropped from August 
to September by about a third of a million to reach 
the level of last spring, about 3.4 million. 

The report indicates that a considerable part of 
the reduction in unemployment occurred among 
young persons of high-school and college age, but 
there was some evidence also of a decrease among 
adult workers. A continuing decline in initial 
claims filed for unemployment compensation is 
indicated by the weekly claims records of the 
State employment security agencies in September. 
Surveys by the United States Employment Service 
also indicate a decline in unemployment and a 
betterment of the employment situation in most 
of the so-called “E”’ areas—labor markets in which 
there is a very substantial labor surplus. 

Variations in average prices, both at wholesale 
and at retail, were again small for the month as a 
whole. There was a sharp drop in the wholesale 
prices of farm products and foods toward the end 
of the month as markets felt the effect of the large 
crops of grain and the record peacetime supply of 
hogs. The consumers’ price index changed only 
slightly between July and August, increasing by 
0.2 percent. This was mainly due to a rise 10 
food prices, principally meats and eggs, following 
the usual seasonal trend. 
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Community Approach to Wage Studies 


A Commentary on Pilot Studies in Six Cities, 


Pointing to the Flexibility, Utility, 


and Operational Economy of the Technique 





Wage Statistics and Policy Decisions 


IN RECENT DECADES, the need for reliable wage 
data has increased as the range of policy decisions 
requiring reasonably precise wage information has 
widened. The most general form of wage meas- 
ure is the great aggregate; for example, wages (or 
wages and salaries) as a component of national 
income. This aggregate, in turn, is built up from 
smaller pay-roll aggregates relating to particular 
industries or employments. The employment 
and pay-roll reporting program of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provides an important body of 
information in this area. 

The most specific wage measure is the hourly or 
weekly rate (or distribution of rates) for occupa- 
tions X, Y, and Z, in industry A, in communities 
B,C,and D. Such statistics, when properly com- 
piled, throw light on the structure of wages in an 
industry and on variations in that structure among 
communities. Information for various industries 
can be combined into broader wage measures, such 
as wage-rate indexes. 

The more general wage measures are utilized 
largely in the formation of broad (national) 
economic policy and in broad analyses of develop- 
mental tendencies in the economy. More specific 
measures are used for a host of narrower policy 
decisions by individual firms, industries, or seg- 
ments of industries, by local and international 
unions, by governmental agencies, and by indi- 





' By H. M. Douty and Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of 
Wage Statistics. 


viduals. Knowledge of relative wage rates helps 
to influence the occupational choices of individuals. 
Private wage policy, as expressed through collec- 
tive bargaining or in company personnel adminis- 
tration, rests in some measure on knowledge of, 
or assumptions with respect to, wages in particular 
industries or labor markets. Regional differences 
in the level and structure of wage rates, to give 
another example, frequently influence decisions 
with respect to plant location when, on balance, 
alternative locations are feasible. 

Structural changes in the organization of the 
economy have increased the need for wage infor- 
mation relevant to a variety of broad and narrow 
policy decisions. One of the most conspicuous of 
these changes is the spread of collective bargain- 
ing as a mechanism of wage determination, and 
the related development of more systematic wage 
policies on the part of business firms. The more 
positive role of government in the direction of 
economic activity is of signal importance. An 
obvious example is found in the establishment of 
minimum standards of wages (e. g., the Fair Labor 
Standards Act) and, more generally, in concern 
with policies for maintaining high levels of out- 
put and employment (e. g., Employment Act 
of 1946). 

These considerations place in some perspective 
(1) the need for a variety of wage statistics to 
throw light on questions of varying order and 
magnitude relating to wages, and (2) the moderate 
expansion in recent years in the body of wage 
data of various kinds available for public use. 
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Occupational Wage Studies 


During the spring of 1949, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conducted pilot studies of occupational 
wages and related wage practices on a community 
basis in six cities in various parts of the country. 
The cities are Portland, Maine; Trenton, N. J.; 
Shreveport, La.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rockford, 
[li.; and Spokane, Wash.’ 

This group of surveys was undertaken to obtain 
some indication of the role that community studies 
might play in the Bureau’s occupational wage pro- 
gram, and to secure operating experience with this 
type of wage collection. The Bureau’s experience 
with locality studies of a limited nature had sug- 
gested that a series of recurring community sur- 
veys might contribute significantly to the creation 
of a more comprehensive body of wage data. 

To meet present needs, an occupational wage 
program must provide data on a current and, 
insofar as feasible, a community basis for the more 
important categories of occupations in a broadly 
representative group of industries and employ- 
ments. Clearly, information cannot be main- 
tained on a current basis for every occupation in 
every industry and every community in the United 
States. The problem is to devise a program which, 
within reasonable limits, is sufficiently broad and 
flexible to meet the major needs for occupational 
wage data. 

For many decades, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has conducted studies of wage rates * by 
occupation and industry.‘ These studies, in addi- 
tion to their uses at the time of their appearance, 
remain valuable for the light they throw on 
changes in the level and structure of wages in par- 
ticular industries, and for the data they yield for 
broader studies of wage-rate movements. How- 
ever, during the years up to World War II, except 
in three periods (1907, 1919, and 1931-32) of ex- 
tensive survey work, the number of industries 





* Detailed reports of these studies are available while the supply lasts. 

+ Straight-time average hourly earnings, in the case of workers paid on an 
incentive basis. 

‘ For a summary picture of the Bureau’s work in the field of occupational 
wages, see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins No. 604, History of Wages 
in the United States from Colonial Times to 1928, with Supplement for 
1929-33; No. 616, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1936; No. 604, Handbook of 
Labor Statistics, Vol. Il, Wages and Wage Regulation, 1941. 

* An outstanding instance is the extensive use of Bureau wage studies by 
Paul H. Douglas, in Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930); for more recent examples, see Trends in Re- 
gional Wage Differentials in Manufacturing, 1907-47, by Joseph W. Bloch, 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1948; and Occupational Wage Differentials, 
1907-47, by Harry Ober, Montbly J abor Review, August 1948. 
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studied was relatively small, attention was largely 
centered on manufacturing,’ little information was 
shown on a local labor market basis, and the lag 
between data collection and publication was fre. 
quently considerable. 

During the war, the Bureau undertook a very 
large program of occupational wage studies by 
industry and local labor-market area for the se 
of the National War Labor Board in its adminis. 
tration of the wage stabilization policy.’ By the 
end of 1944, much of the basic work for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board had been completed. 
Beginning in 1945, a comprehensive program of 
wage studies on a national industry basis was 
inaugurated. This program, which extended into 
1947, differed from prewar programs of industry 
wage studies not only in scope of industry coverage, 
but also in the emphasis placed upon the publica- 
tion of data for local areas. Typically, releases 
were issued for all communities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more in which a given industry was suffi- 
ciently represented to permit the publication of 
separate data. Additional experience with local 
area studies was thus gained, and the existence of 
widespread demand for information on this basis 
was confirmed. 

In 1947, the occupational wage program was 
substantially reorganized. The number of Nation- 
wide industry studies was sharply reduced. A 
program of annual “iadustry-locality” surveys was 
developed, to maintain as broad an industry 
coverage as possible and to retain the community 
approach in the presentation of data. ‘This pro- 
gram involved the study once a year of wages in 
a carefully selected list of key occupations in some 
25 manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
in selected communities. 

Studies of salaries in selected office clerical 
occupations in an important group of large cities 
were also undertaken.* These studies represented 





¢ Some nonmanufacturing industries were regularly included in studies of 
union rates. 

? Robert J. Myers and Harry Ober: Statistics for Wage Stabilization, in 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1943. See also 
Activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in World War II (Historical 
Reports of War Administration, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. |, |“"’, 
ch, V. 

* National and regional data were published in a series of mimeograp!¢d 
bulletins. The first of a series of printed bulletins incorporating the basic 
results of these surveys is Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 952, \\ a¢e 
Structure: Metalworking Industries. 1945. 

* The results of the '948 office clerical worker studies have been summarized 
in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 943, Salaries of Office Workers '" 
Selected Large Cities. Preliminary reports of the 1949 studies are Do” 
available. 
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a sharp departure in Bureau practice in that for 
the first time occupational rates were studied on 
a cross-industry rather than an individual industry 
basis. Separate data for very broad industry 
groups such as manufacturing and wholesale trade 
were provided. Surveys of union rates in 5 
industries in a large number of communities 
were continued. 

This program, which is currently in its third 
year, has enabled the Bureau to maintain a 
substantial body of occupational wage information 
to meet the large number of requests for such 
data."° The use of a more inclusive community 
approach, however, is important in the construc- 
tion of a consistent and more comprehensive 
body of occupational wage data. 


The Community Approach 


The information obtained in the Bureau’s 
present program has certain limitations. (1) For 
those localities included within the scope of the 
program, the data relate to various periods within 
the year. For example, office workers may be 
surveyed in April, power laundries in August, and 
machinery manufacture in November. As a 
result, no large body of data exists for any given 
community relating to a single pay-roll period. 
This disadvantage is overcome in a community 
approach. (2) The community survey permits 
the inclusion of information for industries that 
may be peculiarly important in a given com- 
munity but which fall outside the scope of the 
present industry-locality program. An example is 
pottery in Trenton. (3) The community approach 
permits data to be shown for some important 
types of occupations on a cross-industry basis, 
and hence yields answers to such questions as: 
What is the general level of rates in the community 
for file clerks, maintenance carpenters, hand 
truckers? 

Although the Bureau’s existing wage data are 
already employed extensively, a well-rounded com- 
munity survey program would usually yield a 
richer fund of information. Occupational wage 
data obtained once a year for a representative 
group of communities would have a variety of 
re the more important of which would appear 
0 be: 





More than 10,000 letters of request have been received for the results of the 
1949 clerical surveys alone. 


(1) In connection with private wage determina- 
tion by employers or through the collective- 
bargaining process. Existing Bureau data are 
already widely used for this purpose. 

(2) In wage determinations by government 
agencies (Federal, State, and local) for employees 
whose remuneration is based on prevailing rates 
for similar work in the locality. 

(3) In the administration of unemployment 
compensation, notably in cases involving suita- 
bility of employment offers in which wages are 
at issue. 

(4) In the making of decisions (by employers) 
with respect to plant location when the level of 
wages is a factor, and, generally, in the analysis 
of wage-cost differences. 

(5) In the construction of wage-rate indexes 
paralleling the consumers’ price index for large 
cities, and of indexes showing the movement of 
wage rates in broad occupational categories, e. g., 
office clerical workers, unskilled labor. 

(6) In a wide range of analytical work relating 
to community wage structures, occupational wage 
differences, inter-area wage variations, and the like. 


The Pilot Surveys: Trenton, N. J. 


The basic characteristics of the pilot community 
surveys conducted in the spring of 1949 are illus- 
trated by the study of Trenton, N. J. 

Trenton has a population of about 130,000 and 
its manufacturing industries are highly diversified. 
Nearly half of the 36,000 workers in manufactur- 
ing are employed in metalworking establishments, 
which include among their products automotive 
equipment, bearings, electric lamps, hardware, 
household equipment, radiators, steel springs, tur- 
bines, wire, and wire rope. The pottery indus- 
tries, for which the city is well known, provide 
employment to about 4,600 workers, and produce 
sanitary ware, general ware, and electricai porce- 
lain. Nearly as important, from the standpoint 
of employment, is the rubber-products industry, 
engaged primarily in producing mechanical rubber 
goods. Substantial numbers of workers are also 
employed in the production of apparel, asbestos 
products, cigars, plastics, and textiles. 

The wage survey covered manufacturing and 
the following nonmanufacturing industry groups: 
Wholesale trade, retail trade, finance, insurance 
and real estate, transportation, communication 
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and other public utilities, and certain service in- 
dustries. Only establishments with more than 20 
workers were included within the scope of the 
study, except in automobile repair those with 5 
or more workers were scheduled. An estimated 
289 establishments, employing approximately 45,- 
000 workers, met the size criteria. Data were 
obtained from a sample of 180 establishments 
which employed more than 39,000 workers. In 
addition, union wage-rate data were secured for a 
number of industries. 

Field representatives of the Bureau obtained 
wage- or salary-rate data for selected occupations 
from employer pay-roll records. In all, 77 jobs 
(53 men’s and 24 women’s) were studied; these 
jobs accounted for one-fourth of the total employ- 
ment in all industry groups combined. Selected 
jobs in the following categories were surveyed on 
a cross-industry basis: (1) office clerical; (2) plant 
maintenance; (3) laboring. Data were also ob- 
tained for selected occupations characteristic of 
the following industries: Metalworking, pottery, 
rubber products, department and clothing stores, 
auto-repair shops, and power laundries. 

Tables 1 and 2 contain summary information 
for 53 of the selected occupations. Considerably 
greater wage detail is available in the full report.” 





'! Interquartile ranges are shown for all occupations. Separate information 
by broad industry division is shown, where possible, for the occupations sur- 
veyed on a cross-industry basis, and complete frequency distribution are 
typically presented for these Jobs. 





Even these summary tables, however, throw sy}. 
stantial light on the Trenton wage structure 
Thus, the bottom of the wage structure for male 
workers usually can be represented by the occy. 
pational group comprising janitors, porters, and 
cleaners. The general level of rates for this occy- 
pation group in March 1949 was $1.10 an hour 
(table 1). The full report shows a marked differ. 
ence in wage level for this group between manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries ($1.17 
as compared with $0.87). Skilled workers, as 
represented by maintenance electricians and ma- 
chinists, averaged $1.72 and $1.71, respectively 
on a community basis, with other types of mainte- 
nance labor at somewhat lower levels. The level! 
of rates for highly skilled processing jobs in par- 
ticular industries (tool and die makers in metal- 
working, casters in potteries, calendar operators 
in rubber) ranged from $1.70 to $1.91. Average 
rates for a group of other skilled and semiskilled 
jobs ranged from about $1.40 to $1.60. In some 
of these jobs, wage incentives were important in 
determining the level of earnings. 

Women employed as janitors, porters, and clean- 
ers in Trenton averaged 86 cents an hour ($1.04 
in manufacturing and 63 cents in nonmanufactur- 
ing). In two power laundry jobs (see table 1), 
women averaged 71 and 80 cents an hour. The 
average level of wages for the important group 
of women employed as finishers in potteries was 


TABLE 1.—Average hourly earnings,' selected plant occupations,? Trenton, N. J., March 1949 





Number | Average 
Industry, occupation, and sex of hourly 
workers | earnings 





All industries: 
CORPORRISE, TRRERRENERGD. co ncccncntsecnsscantscacce 
i POD... ... scsccescsccasecesecee< 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners... ...............-..-.. 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners (women)............- 
Machinists, SEN Ea oe 


SNRSSIBSNE 


Maintenance men, general utility... .............- 
nh SD. + opimebedandissstecectes 
Order fillers 
Stock handlers and truckers, a a ae 
Truck drivers. 


Assemb lers: 








See Ge COE... .cncnmeesendtiteseséeotiotinds 
, RE lage ett Aiea ote, Rie A Soa 


Sys 


eect sE88 SBeScesexe 





Punch- -preas GS CEE Dikancdconccatuncstennes 252 
Tool and die makers 
CE TT on nanematenednmeennniiimanmnaen 


ed el al ed ol ed 


28 























88sesee 





ao | Avene 
Industry, occupation, and sex | hou 
Pe. | earni ng 

mam ~~ 
mc! me ates m2| $1.89 
ST nditcccdignenecenasenegenerpeanonetio’ 73 1. 31 
ECLA. adilcbhh cnchddoohnhtaramndeccsnies 109 1 a 
EE ES SERA ESS et ee 301 . 91 
Kiln firemen, tunnel kiln_......................---- 119 Sl 
Kiln placers, tunnel kiln__............-...--..------ 103 | 1. 67 
en dn, Lh iscccossmmbannbeosia 84 | 1.0 
Rubber products industries: - 
Calendar operators... ..........-.------------------ 37 | 1.” 
Calender operators’ helpers-_-.............-.-------- 64 | l = 

F machine (women)--.................-.---- 66 | l 1 
Millmen, mixing, 48’’ and 60’ milJs__...........-.-- 101 | 1.4 
cA" ER CRC CR 232 | 1. 38 

‘ Lp ye bo tlh aensthhlientinad 49 | 1. 32 

0 
»- er ee 32 | 1. 42 
an conaniiee SS EE chiibadudideddued 103 | = 
a at a 27 6 
Power laundries: 7) 
Finishers, fiatwork, machine (women) -..-........---- 109 | -f 
Pressers, shirts, machine DL Jocndeddeddcusoce 74 
| 





! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


2 Data relate to men workers except where otherwise indicated. 
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91 cents. Salary levels below the latter figure 
were found for women clerical workers only in the 
most routine occupations, as table 2 shows. In 
two selected sales jobs for women, average hourly 
earnings were 73 and 86 cents, respectively. 


Tape 2.—Average weekly earnings! for women workers, 
selected office and store occupations, Trenton, N. J., 


March 1949 




















Average earn- 
Num- ings ! 
Occupation ber of 
workers 
Weekly} Hourly 
All offices 
Doskieepete, ROME. .6.6.00000e~.02~-2-- 22-2202. 100 | $50.00 $1.25 
Calculating-machine operators (Comptometer 
SEC itoankesnnedevendesaessseccsessssosetos 98 | 39.00 . 98 
Clerks: 
SE ccasiathtaserabasccicccescasesetint 179 | 39.50 . 99 
En aa ae 50 | 30.50 -77 
Pt -bididubthichbiasornatucédsbontuaseucs 108 | 45.50 1.17 
Se, ee 173 | 42.50 1.06 
ile dhbtbhtecicccdcodshtsiccssoss 299 | 35.00 . 89 
One 395 | 42.00 1.06 
Switchboard-operator-receptionists__..........._- 84 | 38.50 96 
Typists: 
tht dw ddnacinertshannnlsdwsoucetian 63 | 44.00 1.10 
Dt te cararaddiiondsoneninbeckmabiing 90 | 34.00 . 88 
Department and clothing stores 
Sales clerks, Women’s accessories (hosiery, gloves, 
PE edt bhnttecbbedeesrondasdenckans« 50 | 29.50 .73 
Sales clerks, Women’s dresses, suits, and coats_____- 91 35.00 . 86 
Tailors, alteration (women’s garments) -_.....____- 39 | 28.50 .70 





i Excludes premium pay for overtime. 


In addition to the wage-rate data obtained 
from employer pay-roll records, union-scale in- 
formation was secured for selected trades in 
building construction, local transit, trucking, 
printing, and baking.’ These data are summa- 
rized in table 3, and help to round out the wage 
information for Trenton. 

In accordance with its usual procedure, the 
Bureau also gathered information on an important 
group of supplementary wage practices in the 
Trenton survey. Data on shift differentials were 
obtained for the metalworking, pottery, and 
rubber industries. For office and plant workers 
separately, information was secured on scheduled 
weekly hours of work, paid vacations, formal provi- 
sions for paid sick leave, paid holidays, payment 
of nonproduction bonuses,; and insurance and 
pension plans. 

This cursory examination of the Trenton survey 
is intended only to indicate the general nature and 
scope of the study. The pilot surveys in the other 
5 communities, although necessarily differing 





These are industries for which the Bureau has collected union-scale data 
for many years. 


854982492 


somewhat in industry coverage, were similar in 
design and execution. Improvements undoubt- 
edly can be made in these surveys. It seems 
reasonable to conclude, however, that at least in 
terms of the specific communities covered, this 
type of study yields a body of information which, 
in fullness and breadth, can be achieved in no 
other way. Persons with some experience in the 
use of wage data, and with some knowledge of 
occupations, can largely complete, from these 
studies, the anatomy of wages in the communities 
covered. 


TABLE 3.— Union wage scales ' for selected trades in Trenton, 
N. J., April 1, 1949 

















Wage rate! | 
per— | Hours 
Classification So a 
| week 
Hour | Week 
Bakeries 
Machine shops: 
EE ee ee —_ 77.00 40 
Bakers, second hand_........._- PatEAD Sa OS 40 
Handcraft shops: 
EE enna Maree 80.00 40 
Bakers, second hand_..............-.. Nee THER 40 
i idnediddatandtiodubs baie nn tne —— § | ee 40 
Building construction 
EEE Lei PE LS PE TT ae i Besws Teaiiet 
iat nia cia inset guherdibaieniainteee aneaieitiegilided SS eee 
a TERE PEIE SSSR a A A a te mM. ., 3 =z ae 
Painters__-.-.---- eenliies ahve a alentitndtipaaalia ans water 2.00 oe ae 
A GE RIE ee ee ea ela Re 2. 65 
EE a ee 3 ‘ 2. 50 
Duliding labeters................. ee : 1. 60 
Local transit operating employees 
Busses: 
4 5. RA 1.36 - 40 
ae ltt onttinddceeendiiedmn coaal acu ieee 40 
BO EE EE Se ae fas 40 
Motortruck drivers and helpers 
Dry freight (nonperishable goods): 
Drivers, truck trailer, over 6 tons- ae 1. 40 att 45 
Drivers, truck trailer, 1 to 6 tons__.._._..__-_- 1.25 alec 45 
Drivers, local city, ali vehicles...........-.--- 1.15 ena 45 
ae namie ind 1.06 — 45 
—_——— (perishable goods): 
Drivers, over the road___--- : a aseonall ae 40 
Drivers, within 15-mile radius of city. ——— ‘smaust ee 40 
peivers, re euiaiieees ear, Cl 40 
oe het endhdaieconewdes : .| 43. 50 49 
Cenceaietion materials and dump ‘truck: Chauffeurs.| 1. 50 aaeas 40 
Oil products: Chauffeurs. ...................... : 5 @ =e eee 
Printing (book and job, newspaper) 
EE eee Saeki 2.20 |......-| 37.5 
Linotype and monotype operators. -.............. 2. 20 | 37.5 





1 These scales represent the minimum wage rates agreed upon through 
collective bargaining between employers and trade-unicns. 


Inter-Area Wage Comparisons 


Inter-area wage comparisons are useful for 
many purposes. One of the principal reasons for 
the Bureau’s present program of industry-locality 
studies (in which each industry is suveyed as of a 
common pay-roll period) is the importance of 
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place-to-place comparisons. *¥ One of the chief dis- 
advantages of this program, as pointed out earlier, 
is that the individual surveys have to be spaced 
throughout the year, and hence no substantial 
body of data as of one period is available for any 
single locality. 

The community approach, which provides com- 
prehensive information for several localities as 
of a given period, furnishes a broad basis for 
inter-area comparisons. For example, in table 4, 
average rates for a few occupations—12 on a cross- 
industry basis and 5 in the metalworking indus- 
tries—are shown for both Trenton, N. J., and 
Rockford, IIL. 


TABLE 4.—Average hourly earni a selected occupations, 
Trenton, N. J., and Rockford, Ill., spring 1949 





Straight-time aver- 
age meee ~ earnings 


Industry and occupation 





Trenton, | Rockford, 
N. J. Il. 





* All industries 

Men: 
Carpenters, maintenance _. 
Electricians, maintenance. - tech 
Machinists, maintenance... - -- 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners -..-. 
Stock handlers and truckers, hand . 

Women: 
EE cin ctans cn ons noudendeapameummabaae 
Clerks, accounting . ‘ dehoaate 
Clerks, file, class 
Clerks, general. ... sila ae 
Clerks, pay-roll _ . sieieseteaeiiaead 
Clerk-typists e shseacediola baa’ Rahs 
Stenographers, general - » datetig nganbinneinenannn 


Metalworking 


™ a tt be ee 


S2Seazer 


freee Be 
SBS38 


SSSaNSR NExzEs 


= es 
, oo 
ee 


Men: 
0 ER ae ere aie 
Coremakers, hand... niet -dacddieoevanandel 
Inspectors = RRR RR RRR 
Tool and die makers 
Welders, hand, class A. 


po pe ee pee po 
BS2ER 
to pas ge pee peo 
S3ess 











' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


The limited information in table 4 suggests that 
there is no marked or consistent difference in the 
level of rates for clerical workers, at least for 
women. On the other hand, the general level of 
rates for skilled maintenance work and for rela- 
tively unskilled laboring jobs, to the extent that 
the occupations in table 4 are representative of 
these categories, would appear to be higher in 
Trenton than in Rockford. The average level of 
pay in the former city was also higher in four of 
the five metalworking jobs included in the table. 


—— 


Any close analysis of wages in the two areas 
would, of course, utilize additional data and would 
take into account such factors as differences jy 
the industrial composition of the two communities 
that may bear upon whatever differences in wage 
level may exist. The only point intended here jg 
that community surveys, if made for reasonably 
common pay-roll periods, provide the raw materia] 
for extensive inter-area wage comparisons. 


Community Surveys and Wage Program 


A few tentative conclusions may be ventured op 
the basis of experience thus far. (1) The com- 
munity survey is a flexible instrument, in terms 
of both industry and occupational coverage. 
With adequate planning of sampling and tabula- 
tion, the data can be broken down in any way that 
makes sense statistically and that has valid use. 
(2) The community survey provides the most con- 
venient vehicle for assembling a representative 
volume of occupational wage data as of one period 
for a labor market area. (3) Place-to-place wage 
comparisons either for occupations common to 
many industries or for occupations peculiar to 
particular industries need not be sacrificed, pro- 
vided that surveys can be made at approximately 
the same time in a representative group of com- 
munities. (4) The community survey in terms of 
cost per worker or establishment covered is an 
economical operation. 

Except in unusual situations, surveys at 1-year 
intervals are sufficient to maintain the currency 
of occupational wage data. It would appear, 
tentatively, that annual surveys on a community 
basis in a representative group of large and 
medium-sized cities, properly timed, could form 
the core of an occupational wage statistics program 
of the broadest usefulness. Such studies would 
provide a comprehensive body of data for those 
industries and employments characteristically 
found in urban areas. These studies would have 
to be supplemented by surveys in major industries 
that are largely located outside of urban areas or 
which, for other reasons, require treatment on 4 
regional or nation-wide basis. Lumber, textiles, 
cotton garments, and fertilizer are obvious 
examples. 
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Benefit Plans in 
Agreements of AFL 
Tobacco Workers 





CoLLECTIVELY BARGAINED employee benefit pro- 
grams are neither new nor confined to some of the 
larger, more powerful national labor organiza- 
tions. Many unions—over 100 in all—have 
secured various health, welfare, and pension plans 
in agreements with their employers.? In some 
instances these plans represent the first coverage 
of workers; in others, company-sponsored plans 
already in existence have been incorporated in the 
labor management agreement. 

Illustrative of the progress of the smaller labor 
organizations in the field is the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union (AFL). Its membership is 
largely confined to a relatively few companies, 
each of which conducts separate negotiations with 
the union. Neither the union nor the various 
tobacco manufacturers have sought to establish 
industry bargaining or industry “patterns.” Ne- 
gotiations are conducted on a plant-by-plant or 
multi-plant (but less than company-wide) basis, 
and variations in contract terms are not un- 
common. 

The health and welfare programs which were 
incorporated in agreements, largely since the end 
of World War II, covered approximately 22,000 
members of the AFL tobacco workers’ union by 
late spring 1949 and represented nearly two-thirds 





' This article is based on a more detailed report prepared in the Bureau's 
Division of Industrial Relations by Evan K. Rowe and Thurza J. Brannon, 
& copy of which is available on request. The report is part of a general long- 
range study of employee benefit plans conducted jointly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Division of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Administration and the Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
U. 8. Publie Health Service, both of the Federal Security Agency. 

*See Benefit Plans under Collective Bargaining, in Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1948. 


of its membership.? More workers were protected 
by life insurance than any other type of benefit, 
although the number provided with accident and 
sickness benefits was almost as great. Retire- 
ment programs rank third in terms of coverage. 
Recent developments have increased the number 
of workers entitled to hospital, surgical, and 
medical care benefits. 


Coverage by type of benefit ' 


{Figures not additive] 


EE eee 19, 000 
Weekly accident and sickness -- -__--_--_- 16, 000 
A 9, 000 
ee ts iid cueceen 9, 000 
Medical care in hospital...........__-- 2, 900 
Rt Ee SI I a 12, 500 


1 Data not available for maternity benefits accorded women workers. 


For the most part, the programs surveyed were 
company-wide and, except for minor variations, 
were uniform throughout all company plants. 
However, since hospitalization and surgical-medi- 
cal programs are local in character, these benefits 
were found to vary from plant to plant within a 
company program. In general, the substantial 
degree of uniformity in various company programs 
was the result of management policy to extend 
the same type of benefit coverage to all its em- 
ployees, wherever possible, and the coordination 
of the union’s proposals through the participation 
of a representative of the international union in 
local negotiations. 


Union-Financed Benefit Plans 


Like many other unions, the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union has for many years main- 
tained union-financed benefit plans for its mem- 
bers. A sick and death benefit program was 
established in 1895, shortly after the union was 
formed. Death benefits of $50 for each member 
in continuous good standing for 1 year up to 10, 
and of $125 for deceased workers with more than 
10 years’ membership, are currently paid the 
member’s family. The sick benefits were dropped 





* The Tobacco Workers’ International Union reported a membership of 
35,000 in approximately 100 local unions. Of these locals, about 40 are 
seasonal in character and an additional few are located in Canada. Between 
7,000 and 8,000 of the union’s total membership are represented by these 
locals, in which (according to union information) employee benefit plans, if 
any existed, were not covered by collective bargaining agreements by late 


pring of 1949. 
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TaB_e 1.—Types and amounts of specified benefits in agreements of the Tobaceo . 
[All employee benefits pot 








Company 


American 
Tobacco 
o., Ine. 


Brown & 
Williamson 
Tobacco 
Corp. 


Liggett & 
M yers 


Tobacco Co., 


Ine. 


' 





Retirement 


Life insurance 





Weekly accident and 
sickness 





Compulsory retirement at 65 after 12 years’ 
service, subject to deferral with company’s 
approval. TFarlier retirement permitted after 
age 60 and 12 years’ service at reduced pen- 
sion if payments commence upon retirement. 
Pension formula based on employee’s earnings 
and credited service (past and future) minus 
50 percent of primary social security benefits. 

Permanent disability pension after 12 years’ 
service determined by formula similar to re- 
tirement for age. No deduction for social 
security benefit until age 65. 

On severance between ages 50-64, inclusive, 
after 20 years’ service payments for life if 
employment terminated without prejudice. 
Payments computed to date of severance; 
may begin at normal retirement age or as 
many as 5 years earlier at reduced rate. 

Em ployee may, _— to retirement, elect to pro- 
vide survivor benefits. 


Compulsory retirement at 65, after 20 years’ 
service, subject to deferral with company’s 
approval. Monthly pension of $100 for men, 
$85 for women, including primary social 
security benefits. Increased pensions possi- 
ble if primary social security benefits are in- 
creased above an amount provided under the 
company’s formula. 

After 10 years’ service employees becoming 
totally disabled receive $50 monthly (men) 
$42.50 (women). Those totally disabled 
after age 60 with 15 years’ service, $75 (men) 
and $63.75 (women). Disability benefits in- 
clude primary social security benefits. 





Graduated at $500 inter- 
vals of income and in- 
surance from minimum 
of $1,500 for those 
earning less than 
$1,500, to maximum of 
$10,000 for those earn- 
ing $9,500 or more. 

If totally and permanent- 
ly disabled prior to age 
60, full amount paid 
at death. 

On retirement, insurance 
paid for by company 
is reduced to $1,000. 


Graduated at $500 inter- 
vals of income and in- 
surance from  mini- 
mum of $1,500 for 
those earning less than 
$1,500, up to $10,000; 
for those earning 
$10,000 or more 
amounts graduated at 
$1,000 intervals up to 
maximum insurance 
coverage of $20,000. 

If totally and perma- 
nently disabled prior 
to age 60, full amount 
paid at death. On 
retirement, insurance 


paid for by company is 
reduced to $1,000. 





Le 


4 agreements covering 9 
locals provide $10 


weekly cash benefit and | 


1 agreement covering | 
local $8, for a maximum 
of 10 weeks in any 12- 

month period. 


Benefit payments -—? 


with “second week”’ of 
disability. 

No payments for ip- 
capacity due to preg- 
nancy. 


6 agreements covering | 
local each provide $8 
weekly cash benefit 
and | agreement cover- 
ing 5 locals $10, for 
maximum of 10 weeks 
in any 12-month peri- 
od. 

Benefits begin with “‘sixth 
day of absence from 
work.” 

No payments for disa- 
bility resulting from 
pregnancy until 4 
weeks after discharge 
by doctor. 





St 


Di 
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Workers’ International Union (AFL), April 1949! 
are employer financed] 








| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





Hospitalization 


Surgical-medical 





All agreements stipulate benefits under the local Blue 
Cross Plan. 

St. Louis Plan.—Semiprivate room for 60 days in each 
contract year (plus additional 6 months at one- 
third off), plus specified auxiliary services, except 
blood and plasma and diagnostic X-rays in excess 
of $25 in any contract year. 

Durham Plan.—Up to $6 daily for employees ($4 for 
dependents) for 31 days per contract year for each 
separate confinement, plus specified auxiliary serv- 
ices, except blood and plasma. 10 days for mater- 
nity, except in special cases. Allowance up to 
specified amount during any one confinement for 

-rays (teeth excluded); for oxygen (not used dur- 
ing operation); and for penicillin; for general anes- 
thetist not employed by hospital. 

Richmond Plan.—Semiprivate room for 30 days during 
first year (35 days in subsequent years), with 10 
days for maternity; plus specified auxiliary services, 
except blood and plasma. 

San Francisco Plan.—Ward service for 21 days a year 
for each separate ailment (plus 180 days at half 
cost), plus specified auxiliary services, except X-ray 
services under specified conditions. Maternity 
benefits limited to $50 in any 12-month period. 

Toledo Plan.—(Pinkerton Tobacco Co., subsidiary) — 
Ward service for 21 days during first year (31 days 
in subsequent years), plus specified auxiliary serv- 
lees, except anesthesia, X-ray, whole blood and 
plasma, and oxygen. 


See footnote at end of table. 





St. Louis Plan (Surgical-Medical).—Cash payments to par- 
ticipating physician for surgery and 21 days of nonsurgicai 
medical care in any member year. Benefits available only if 
hospitalized (except childbirth). Surgical allowances based 
on schedule up to $150 annual maximum for any one condi- 
tion. Medical fees payable after 4 days’ hospital confine- 
ment (retroactive to first day), at rate of $3 for one daily 
visit plus $1 for each additional visit on same day. 
Maximum annual benefit for combined surgical-medicu] serv- 
ices for employee is $400; for employee and one dependent, 
$900; for family $1,400 and for each unmarried child past 
18, $400. 

Durham Plan (Surgical).—Cash payments for physician’s 
charges up to scheduled allowance by type of operation 
$150 maximum for employee, $112.50 for dependent. For 
two operations during same confinement only fee for the 
most costly is paid. Hospitalization not prerequisite to 
payment of benefit. 

Richmond Plan (Surgical).—Services provided by participating 
doctors regardless of cost if annual income is less than $2,000 
(single person), $2,500 (husband and wife), and $3,000 
(family). Where incomes exceed these amounts or nonpar- 
ticipating doctor’s service is used, allowance towards 
doctor’s regular charge made according to fee schedule by 
type of operation; patient responsible for charge exceeding 
these amounts. 

San Francisco Plan (Surgical).—Cash payment to hospitalized 
patient according to schedule of surgical allowances ($225 
maximum), irrespective of physician’s charge. For two or 
more operations performed simultaneously or in immediate 
succession, only allowance for the most costly is paid. 
Patient responsible for charge exceeding these amounts. 
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TaBLe 1.—Types and amounts of specified benefits in agreements of the Tobaceo 


[All employee benefits 





Company Retirement 


— 


Weekly accident and 


Life insurance , 
sickness 





Myers 
Tobacco Co., 
Ince.—Con. 


Philip 
Morris & 
Co., Ltd., 
Inc. 


Scotten, 
Dillon 
Co. 





._...| Graduated at $500 inter- |._....._.-sss—s—s—s—isw 


vals of income and in- | 
surance from minimum | 
of $1,500 for those | 
earning less than | 
$1,500, to maximum of | 
$10,000 for those earn- 
ing $9,500 or more. 
If totally and perma- | 
nently disabled prior | 
to age 60, full amount 
paid at death. Full 
amount of policy main- 
tained if employee re- 
tires between ages 55— 
65; at age 65, amount 
provided by company 
is reduced to $1,000. 











several years ago for financial reasons. In turn, 
however, the union has negotiated employer- 
financed sickness and accident programs with two 
large companies. 


Programs Under Agreement 


Programs under agreement with the AFL 
tobacco workers are confined to five tobacco 
manufacturers, including, however, four of the 
major producers in the industry. Several other 
tobacco companies, also under agreements with 
the union, have provided various benefit plans for 
their employees. These benefit programs are out- 
side the collective bargaining agreement with the 
union and therefore were not included in this 
survey.‘ 

Of those plans brought within the scope of the 
collective bargaining agreement, the agreement 


itself generally contains only a brief statement 
that certain benefits will be provided, or will be 
put into effect, by the company. Only in a few 
instances does the agreement outline the health 
and welfare program in any great detail. The 
agreements thus do not reflect fully the more or 
less informal discussions and exploratory talks 
between management and union representatives 
on the adoption or expansion of existing benefit 
programs. In several instances the parties indi- 
cated that prolonged discussions and consultations 
had preceded adoption of the plans. These pre- 
liminary meetings to outline the union’s request 
or the company’s proposal, the careful considera- 
tion of these proposals, and the subsequent incor- 





4 These companies include, among others, P. Lorillard Co., Bloch Pros. 
Tobacco Co., and Larus & Bro. Co., Ine. In the case of another large tobacco 
company, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., no agreement is in effect with te 
AFL Tobacco Workers’ Union. 
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Workers’ International Union (AFL), April 1949 —Continued 
are employer financed] 





—_- 


Hospitalization 


Surgical-medical 








Louisville Plan.—Up to $5 daily for 31 days per ad- 
| mission (maternity, 10 days), plus specified auxil- in 
| jary services except anesthesia, X-ray, physiother- 
| apy, pathological service and electrocardiograms, 
blood or plasma, penicillin, streptomycin, and other 
types of drugs. 
| Richmond Plan.—Semiprivate room for 30 days for 
| first year, 60 days for each different ailment after 
| the first year, (10 days for maternity), plus specified 
auxiliary services, except blood or plasma. 180 
| days additional each year at 50 percent discount 
in Blue Cross Hospitals only. 


is 
Detroit Plan.—Ward service for 120 days for each 


continuous period of confinement or for successive 
periods separated by less than 3 months, plus speci- 


Toledo Plan (Pinkerton Tobacco Co., subsidiary) (Surgical) .— 
Cash benefits according to fee schedule (maximum $150) 
for surgery performed in hospital, doctor’s office, or else- 
where. Maximum of $150 for all operations during any one 

continuous period of disability. 


Louisville Plan (Surgical-Medical).—Cash benefits for surgery 


hospital (including maternity), doctor’s office, or ee 


and nonsurgical medical care in hospital only, with specifiec 
exclusions. 
maximum; medical allowance, $3 visit for maximum of 2 
visits a day during first 3 days; $3 per day from 4th through 
21st; $10 per week from 22d through 111th day. 
consultation fee. Patient responsible for charge exceeding 
these amounts. 

Richmond Plan (Surgical-Medical).—Surgery and 
care for nonsurgical cases requiring more than 3 days’ hos- 

pitalization (including maternity), provided regardless of 

cost if annual income is less than $2,000 (single person) 

| $2,500 (husband and wife), or $3,000 (family). 

exceeds these amounts or nonparticipating doctor’s service 


Surgical benefits based on schedule up to $225 


$10 for 


medical 


If income 


used, allowance toward doctor’s regular charge made 


according to fee schedule by type of operation ($150 maxi- 
mum), 
hospital visit, $3 for 2d and subsequent days, $20 per week 
after Ist week, $10 for consultation fee. 
retroactive to Ist day. 


Schedule for in-hospital doctor fees: $5 for Ist 


Doctor’s fees 


Detroit Plan (Surgical).—Surgery in hospital and emergency 
surgery in doctor’s office, maternity, diagnostic X-rays not 
exceeding $15 yearly and anaesthesia. 


Excludes pre- and 


fied auxiliary services except X-ray and electro- aye ws care, plastic surgery, sex sterilization, and certain 


cardiographic services, blood and plasma, pros- 
thetic and other appliances, and ambulance service. 
If hospitalized primarily for tuberculosis or nervous 
or mental conditions, benefit limited to 30 days 
for each confinement (or successive periods separ- 
ated by less than 6 months). 





A-ray treatments. 
fee schedule for services to unmarried employees whose 
average annual income (based on 3 preceding years) is more 
than $2,000, to married employees whose 3-year average 
combined family income is more than $2,500 per year. 


Doctors may charge above stipulated 





! The information on types and amounts of benefits described in this table 
was based on material and information available at the time of writing and 
reflects plans in effect as of Apr. 30, 1949. Changes have been made in some 
poration of benefit plans into the collective bar- 
gaining agreement are indicative of the amicable 
labor-management relations between this group of 
companies and the union. These friendly rela- 
tionships and proposals to negotiate on health and 
welfare and pension matters preceded the recent 
decisions of the courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board requiring employers to bargain 
with their employees on pension and insurance 
programs if so requested. 

The evolution of plans and their subsequent 
incorporation into the collective bargaining agree- 
ments may be illustrated by several examples. 

During the war, the union requested the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. to institute a retirement plan. 
In April 1949, the stockholders of the company 


of these plans since that date. These changes will be shown in the more 
detailed report. 


approved a company-wide, employer-financed 
retirement program effective as of January 1, 1949. 
The plan as established was to become ‘operative, 
subject, in the case of any employee represented 
by a recognized collective bargaining represent- 
ative, to the negotiated consent of the company 
and such representative.”’ Following acceptance 
by the local unions the plan was made a part of 
the contract negotiated with the company’s 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) branch on April 22, 1949. 
Other agreements negotiated prior to the adoption 
of the retirement plan do not, as yet, contain any 
such references. 

Extensive discussions between company and 
union representatives preceded the formulation of 
the retirement program of Brown & Williamson 
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Tobacco Corp. Following approval by stock- 
holders of the company, the plan was submitted 
to and approved by the local unions under a pro- 
vision almost identical to the “negotiated consent’’ 
proviso of the American Tobacco plan. The 
retirement plan was then made a part of each of 
the union’s contracts. 

Under both plans, management reserves the 
right to terminate the plan at any time in accord- 
ance with certain provisions; however, the joint 
discussions, the submission of the plan for local 
union approval, and the contractual provisions 
reflect the collective action involved in the develop- 
ment of the programs. 

The union’s agreements with Philip Morris & 
Co. contain the following provision: ‘On January 
1, 1949, revised and extended employee benefits 
connected with group life insurance and group hos- 
pital, medical-surgical insurance will be effected. 
Announcement of all benefit programs with full 
explanations, including the company’s retirement 
plan in booklet form, will be distributed to each 
employee as soon as possible.” 

All benefits for workers provided under the 
agreements negotiated by the tobacco workers 
union are employer financed except for one plan 
providing optional maternity coverage at the 
employee’s expense. Where provisions were made 
for including dependents under the various pro- 
grams the individual worker was afforded the 
opportunity, at his own expense, to include his 
family through pay-roll deductions. All benefit 
programs also provided for the administration of 
the program by the company and/or the insuring 
agency. Instances of union participation in the 





administration of programs were indicated in tho 
replies of some of the local unions, but no such 
provisions were found in the written agreements 
for these locals. 

The benefits uader the several programs under 
agreement were all underwritten or provided 
through one or more of the following: (1) com. 
mercial insurance carrier; (2) nonprofit carrier 
(such as a Blue Cross Plan); and (3) company 
self-insured program. 


Benefit Provisions 


Table 2 lists, by company, the types of benefits 
included in agreements of the tobacco workers 
union as of late spring, 1949. It also indicates 
similar noncontractual benefits provided by these 
same companies. Variations in the type and 
amount of some benefits occur from plant to plant 
within a particular company (see table 1). 

TaBLe 2.—Employee benefits in agreements of the AFL 
Tobacco Workers, by company 


[‘‘X”’ indicates coverage under agreements; ‘‘—’’ indicates no benefit provided) 























Compan Retire- | Life in- aocldent a sg ‘Medical 
pany ment jsurance| and a urgery! care 
sickness 

} 

American Tobacco Co., 
at eheee x x x (‘) Q) | @ 

Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp-----.-.-- x = “= (1) (1) -- 

Liggett & Meyers To- 
* | Ae (3) x x 1x a= | *F 

Philip Morris & Co., 
Led., Inc. -........... () x _ ‘x *X | 'X 
Scotten, Dillon Co_._._- _— — — 1x 1x | - 





1 Company-sponsored, company-financed program not under agreement 
with the union. 

? Dependents may also be covered at employee’s option and at his expense. 

§ Noncontributory for those employees whose annual wage or salary <oes 
not exceed $3,000; those earning more than $3,000 contribute approximately 
5 percent of that portion of each year’s monthly rate of salary in excess of 
$250 per month. 
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Family Spending 
for Housing in 
Three Cities, 1947 





THE COST OF HOUSING averaged slightly more than 
one-fourth of total family spending in 1947 in 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and Man- 
chester, N. H. The total spent for all items of 
housing costs (including rent; current mainte- 
nance costs of home owners; ? expenditures for 
lodging away from home; fuel, light, and refriger- 
ation; household operation; and housefurnishings) 
generally represented a decreasing proportion of 
total spending as income increased. Considerable 
differences occurred, however, between the propor- 
tions and total amounts spent at the various in- 
come levels and for the many items which make 
up total housing costs. 

Washington families of 2 or more persons with 
net incomes under $10,000 spent on the average 
$1,189 (28 percent of total expenditures) for all 
housing items, of which $729 (or 17 percent of 
total expenditures) was spent for rent, current 
maintenance costs of owners, expense for lodging 
while away from home, and fuel, light, and refrig- 
eration ; $250 (6 percent) for household operations; 
and $210 (5 percent) for housefurnishings. Com- 
parable figures for Richmond were $934 (29 per- 
cent) for all housing expenditures; $542 (17 per- 
cent) for rent, home-owner costs, fuel, etc.; and 
$196 (6 percent) each for household operations 
and tor housefurnishings. In Manchester, fami- 
lies with net incomes under $7,500 averaged $915 
(27 percent) for total housing, $548 (16 percent) 
for rent, home-owner costs, fuel, light, and refrig- 





‘Prepared by Helen M. Humes and Louise Chubb of the Bureau’s 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living. For a summary of average annual 
expenditures for major categories of consumption and a description of survey 
Procedures see Family Income and Expenditures in 1947, Monthly Labor 
i April 1949 (pp. 389, 434). Also available in reprint, BLS Serial No. 

»s 

* Current maintenance costs for home owners include interest on mortgage, 
taxes, insurance, and expense for repairs and replacements. 


eration; $135 (4 percent) for household operations, 
and $232 (7 percent) for housefurnishings. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 show, for each city, by income 


group, the percentages of families who rented 
homes throughout 1947, who were home owners for 


the whole year, who occupied rooming quarters, 
and whose tenure status changed during the year. 
The differences in average total housing expendi- 
tures between cities and between income groups 
within cities result, in part, from differences in 
the proportions of owner and renter families and 
from differences in the kinds of housing available 
and the price levels of housing commodities. 

For renter families, the number of items covered 
by the rent vary widely; some rents include, in 
addition to the cost of shelter, the cost of fuel, 


light, refrigeration, services, and furnishings; oth- 


ers cover shelter cost only. 

These differences in items covered by the rent. 
are closely related to differences in the types of 
rental dwellings, since rents of multifamily dwell- 
ings frequently include the cost of facilities, while 
rents for single-family units are more apt to be 
for shelter only. The proportions of various types 
of rental dwellings in the three cities in 1947 were 


as follows: 


Percent of all rented dwellings 
Washington Richmond Manchester 


Single family dwellings-- 25 20 5 
Multifamily dwellings: 
Less than 5 units__--- 28 58 60 
5 or more units_-_--- - - 47 22 35 


The percentages of renter families in these 
cities who reported that their rent included the 
cost of various facilities were as follows: 


Percent of renter families in— 


Facility included in rent Washington Richmond Manchester 


RS eee 88 49 100 
ey 57 29 22 
Bleetricity............. 39 14 7 
| Se 37 3 6 
ee SS 21 4 7 
Mechanical refrigerator - 58 25 10 
Cooking stove___..__- aha 90 34 13 
ee 16 3 7 


In comparing expenditures between cities or 
between income groups within a city for renter 





3 Detailed data on housing characteristics of the Washington, D. C., area 
for April 1947 were published by the Bureau of the Census in its Current 
Population Report on Housing, Series P-71, No. 1; additional information 
on characteristics of family dwellings as of February 1948 was published in 
Current Population Report P-60, No. 4. Similar data for the Richmond, 
Va., area for September-October 1946 were released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the report, Survey of World War II Veterans and Dwelling 
Unit Vacancy and Occupancy in the Richmond Area, Virginia. The most 
recent data of this type for Manchester, N. H., was published in a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics release for September 1944. 
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families, the total expenditure for rent plus fuel, 
light, and refrigeration provides the most valid 
basis for comparison. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that comparison of these totals does not 
account for differences in expenditures which 
occur because the costs of services and house- 
furnishings are included in rental prices of a few 
dwellings. 

Similarly, many factors are reflected in the 
variations in current expenditures for housing 
by home owners at different levels of income and 
in different cities: variations in property values, 
which affect interest payments on mortgages, 
taxes, and insurance; differences in age and type 
of dwelling, which have a significant effect on the 
required amount of maintenance and repairs; 
and variations in the extent and duration of 
indebtedness on homes, as well as differences in 
the price level of homes at the time when the 
indebtedness was incurred. 

Expenditures for cash purchases of homes, 
payments on mortgage principal, and the cost of 
additions or capital improvements were considered 
as increases in family assets, and were not included 
in expenditures for current maintenance as shown 
in the tables. The survey did not include a 
sufficient number of families who purchased homes 
in 1947 to provide a reliable average purchase 
price. However, a sizabie proportion of home- 
owner families at each income level reported 
payments on mortgage principal during 1947. 
Mortgage payments of Washington families who 
reported such payments averaged $319; Richmond 
families averaged $246, and Manchester families 
$255. The percentage of owner families at 
specified income levels who made payments on 


mortgages was as foliows: 


Percent of home owners making pay- 
ments on mortgage principal 


Income class Washington Rich Manchester 
$2,900-$3,000__........ 83 35 40 
$3,000-$4,000_-_ _ _ _ wae 53 47 73 
$4,000-$5,000........-.. 86 50 58 
$5,000-$6,000........-.- 94 33 60 
$6,000-$7,500___....__- 68 _ 38 
$7,500 and over___.-.--- 53 33 


Rent; Owner Expense; and Fuel, etc. 


In Washington and Richmond, at most income 
levels, the average expenditure of home owners for 
current maintenance, fuel, light, and refrigeration 
was less than that of renters for the same items 
(tables 1 and 2). In Manchester, however, owner 
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expenditures for these items were on the average 
higher than expenditures of renter families (seg 
table 3). This is apparently accounted for in 
part by the relatively low expenditures by renter 
families in Manchester as compared with such 
expenditures in the other two cities, and in Part 
by the large average expenditures for repairs and 
replacements made during the year by Manchester 
owner families. 

Renter families in Manchester at all but the 
lowest income level spent substantially less for 
rent, fuel, light, and refrigeration than did renter 
families in either of the other two cities: for 
example, at the $3,000 to $4,000 income level, 


Housing Expenditures of Renter and Owner Families, 
1947 
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Washington families spent an average of $664, 
Richmond families $584, and Manchester families 
$494. In the Bureau’s City Worker’s Family 
Budget study,‘ it was found, as of June 1947, that 
rent, fuel, light, and refrigeration for comparable 5- 
room dwellings cost 26 percent less in Manchester, 
and 13 percent less in Richmond, than in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Owner families with incomes under $7,500 had 
repair and replacement expenditures ranging from 
$155 to $341 in Manchester, as compared with 
$97 to $226 in Washington, and $45 to $192 in 
Richmond. Although the average amounts spent 
for repairs varied widely, two-thirds or more of 
the owner families at each income level in the 
three cities reported some expenditure for repair 
items during the year. Renter families also 
reported some expenditure for repairs, but the 
average amount of such expense was relatively 





‘ See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 927: Workers’ Budgets in the 
United States. 
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small (less than $20 at most income levels). Aver- 
age expenditures for interest on mortgages and 
taxes were generally higher in Washington than 
in the other two cities. A high proportion of home 
owners in all three cities reported the purchase of a 
home in recent years. 

Expenditures for fuel were higher in Manchester, 
because of the more rigorous climate, than in the 
other two cities. The variations in average 
amounts spent for fuel items by renter families 
reflect the varying practices of including the cost 
of such items in the rent for certain types of units 
(e. g., apartment dwellings) and the relative im- 
portance of different types of rental dwellings in 
these cities. (See p. 377.) 


White and Negro Families. Negro families in 
Richmond, both renters and home owners, spent 
substantially less for current housing (including 
fuel, light, and refrigeration) than white families 
at the same income level. At the $2,000 to $3,000 
level > white families averaged $494 as compared 
with an average of $351 for Negro families. 
Expenditures by families in this income group 
who rented all year and by families who were home 


owners all year were as follows: 
$2,000-$3,000 net income 
Home owners’ expenditure for— White families Negro families 


a $241.61 $120. 36 
Fuel, light, refrigeration -_---- 208.12 186. 76 
Renters’ expenditure for— 
a 401.14 200. 86 
Fuel, light, refrigeration-_- - -- 146.54 161. 60 


The dwellings occupied by these families prob- 
ably differed in quality, but the detailed descrip- 
tive data required to evaluate such quality differ- 
ences are not available from the study.’ Some 
indication of the magnitude of such differences is 
shown by the percentage of these families who 
occupied dwellings which had complete bathroom 
facilities—i. e., washbowl, flush toilet, and tub or 
shower. In the $2,000—$3,000 income group, 86 
percent of the dwellings occupied by the white 
renter families had complete, private bathrooms; 
only 27 percent of those occupied by Negro renter 
families had private bathrooms. Only 14 percent 





* The $2,000 to $3,000 income group in Richmond and the $2,000 to $3,000 
and $3,000 to $4,000 croups in Washington were the only groups which in- 
cluded a sufficient number of sample families on which to base a comparison 
of white and Negro housing expenditures by tenure. 

* See reference cited in footnote 3. 


of white renter families reported that their dwell- 
ings had no complete bathroom; 66 percent of the 
Negro renter families reported lack of complete 
bathroom facilities, and 7 percent reported sharing 
of bathroom facilities. Among home owners, 88 
percent of the dwellings occupied by white families 
in this income group had a complete, private bath- 
room, as compared with 50 percent of the dwellings 
occupied by the Negro home owners. 

The difference between housing expenditures by 
white and Negro families was less marked in 
Washington than in Richmond. At the $2,000 to 
$3,000 income level, white families in Washington 
spent an average of $567 as compared with $518 
spent by Negro families. At the $3,000 to $4,000 
level, white families spent $634 and Negro families 
$685. Expenditures by families who rented all 
year and families who were home owners all year 


were as follows: 


£2,000-$3,000 net income 


Home owners’ expenditure for— White families Negro families 


PE Min cade bndvcansia $388. 39 $320. 53 

Fuel, light, refrigeration--._-- 198. 82 230. 80 
Renters’ expenditure for— 

et aici one 514. 41 394. 98 

Fuel, light, refrigeration __-_- 118. 07 114. 94 


#3,000-$4,000 net income 


Home owners’ expenditure for— — White families Negro families 


ea ee $360. 71 $542. 89 

Fuel, light, refrigeration ___ 205. 78 230. 79 
Renters’ expenditure for— 

ES 610. 47 449. 84 

Fuel, light, refrigeration____- 71. 24 166. 54 


Of the white renter families in the $2,000 to 
$3,000 income group, 86 percent occupied dwellings 
which had a complete private bathroom, and 14 
percent occupied dwellings in which bathroom 
facilities were shared. Among Negro renter fam- 
ilies at this income level, 37 percent occupied 
dwellings with private bath, 44 percent shared 
bathroom facilities, and 19 percent reported that 
their dwellings did not have complete bathroom 
facilities. At the $3,000 to $4,000 income level, 
92 percent of the white renter families and 90 
percent of the white owner families occupied 
dwellings with complete private bathrooms. At 
this income level, only 56 percent of the Negro 
renter families and 71 percent of the Negro owner 
families reported that their dwellings had complete 
private baths. 
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Household Operation 


In contrast to expenditures for housing, fuel, 
light, and refrigeration, expenditures for house- 
hold operation (telephone, domestic help, laundry 
services and supplies, moving expenses, etc.) 
tend to increase in proportion as income increases. 
This was true in all three cities in 1947. 

Expenditures for household operation 
higher in Washington and Richmond than in 
Manchester, at all but one income level. This 
resulted primarily from the consistently higher 
expenditures by families in Washington and 
Richmond for hired household help and for 
laundry services. Average expenditures for house- 
hold operation in Washington ranged from $82 
at the $1,000 to $2,000 income level to $828 for 
families in the highest income group. In Rich- 
mond, the range was from $88 at the lowest 
income level to $739 at the highest. Manchester 
families with net incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 spent 
an average of $86, and families with incomes over 
$7,500 an ayerage of $288. 


were 


Housefurnishings and Equipment 


The average amount spent for all housefurnish- 
ings, with a few exceptions, increased with income 


in these cities. Only a slight and irregular increase 





——— 


appeared, however, in percent of total consump- 
tion expenditures devoted to housefurnishings, 
The largest fraction of the housefurnishings dollar 
on the average, was spent for furniture items? jy 
Richmond and Washington, but in Manchester 
it was kitchen equipment. The second largest 
amount was spent for kitchen equipment by famj- 
lies in Richmond and Washington, but in Map- 
chester it was spent for furniture. Next in order of 
importance in all three cities were expenditures 
for household textiles, such as sheets, blankets, 
mattresses, table linens, curtains; miscellaneoys 
items; and laundry equipment, including washing 
and ironing machines, irons, ironing boards, 
washtubs. 

Spending patterns for housefurnishings in 1947 
differed between the three cities. At every income 
level under $5,000, as well as in the $6,000 to 
$7,500 bracket, families in Manchester spent 
more for total furnishings and equipment than 
families in either of the other cities. This was 
evident both in average dollar expenditures and in 
percent of total expenditures for current consump- 
tion allocated to house furnishings. This situa- 
tion may be due in part to more settled living 





’ “Furniture” includes such items as beds, dressers, chests, couches, cabi 
nets, desks, bookcases, tables, chairs, suites of furniture, etc. ‘Kitchen 
equipment”’ refers to refrigerators, stoves, pressure cookers, pots and pans, 
toasters, canning equipment, etc. 


Tasie 1.—Washington, D. C.: Percentage distribution by tenure and average annual expenditure for housing, fuel, light, 
refrigeration, household operation, and housefurnishings, families of two or more persons, by net income class,! 1947 





Annual money income after personal taxes ! 





: a 
$6,000 | $7,500 $10,006 





























— $1,000 | $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 
to | to to to to to | to and 
$2,000 $3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 $7,500 | $10,000 over 
Percentage distribution by tenure 
| 
SPREE, Be cacccncuconcocesscenennsuabanseaeacewtesathaabetebsecs 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
ne Gee S. .. ... .edabncedidpeniinedembipdadnasmniesecésnainégsoon 18.8 25. 0 30.9 36.8 35. 4 48.7 55.0 | 50.0 
BEE. ccnccoeusecensendeocccenceetutbacasedasssovcsssoeenecesesce 62. 5 62.5 61.9 55.3 62. 5 46. 2 30.0 | 50.0 
0 Se podddncdeeeeinn dendadanedbqcescoteedhis 12.5 6.2 3.6 2.6 0 2.6 0| 0 
GREET Vo. wanundoncecccansegenthececsseanssannbeebastseéensussooumneneed 6.2 6.3 3.6 5.3 | 2.1 2.5 15.0 | 0 
Current housing: Average annual expenditure 5 
All families: Total. .............-. sneccvccostdibooccosccabenbocosasscegyes $249.60 | $409.59 | $520.63 | $501.00 | $724.30 | $733.00 | $740.06 $1, 436.5! 
Home owners: ? Total. ...........-. at ee (*) 359. 07 410. 07 529. 19 587. 88 601. 55 434.27 | 1,785.78 
Home expenses... ..-. peheconesancaddanoncabasedsbebesessanerseos (*) 352. 22 402. 68 518. 47 539. 97 515. 97 402.51 | 1, 406. 30 
Interest on mortgage...............-...---- cbanpnoganenesoden (*) 150. 12 107. 96 192. 64 216. 19 135. 32 74.23 254. 7 
CES BEIIOD.... on cocccccoccencnedsocseccosscecccccesecosccecs (*) 95. 13 100. 01 125. 12 115. 72 135.17 144.07 | 235.48 
Repairs and replacements._..............-..----------------- (*) 96. 70 165. 32 161. 99 143.42 | 226.12 169. 19 874. 32 
PE -ccccecensbooceasestsonpe slecdetenabantinemnuedenerd (*) 10. 27 29. 39 24. 62 19. 54 19. 36 15. 02 41. 73 
Expense in connection with purchase or sale in 1947 *_.....- (*) 0 0 14.10 45.10 0 0 a 
OES "ac ccncsdsccccersucbonsccesccebtncsascalbccesecesce (*) 6. 85 7.39 10. 72 47.91 85. 58 31. 76 379. 48 
Patents 2 TOU ciesnndenqedenceceptind obopenbe pyatvecesparsqaacseune 276. 14 462. 566. 94 635. 77 796. 19 867.13 75.71 | 1,087.25 
SEND TE » bn Aguneneccebbcocedsussboedbabeceuthetcusastees= 276. 14 438, 12 553. 45 606. 56 754. 29 791. 76 835.67 1,039.2 
SEE GR SUES BONED... cc cocccccesqccencccqnenshtanes tubers 0 12. 39 2.73 6. 24 5. 28 11. 84 4. 80 20. 50 
Other housing ’............ ihiepcbeiiatietlnitthnedenadeubeeiaines 0 | 12.31 10. 76 22. 97 36. 62 63.53 | 35.24 27. 50 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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ip- Taste 1.—Washington, D. C.: Percentage distribution by tenure and average annual expenditure for housing, fuel, light, 
os refrigeration, household operation, and housefurnishings, families of two or more persons, by net income class,' 1947—Continued 
ar, _ 
: Annual money income after personal taxes ! 
mn Co ee Pahl or — 
Item 
er $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 5,000 $6,000 $7,500 $10,000 
: to to to to to to to and 
St $2,000 $3,000 | $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,500 | $10,000 over 
J~- aS wast a 
. Fuel, light, and refrigeration: Average annual expenditure * 
of EEE a ee ee $101.03 | $128.76 | $126.08 | $133.62 | $132.34 | $184.90 | $219.77 $187, 30 
Renn nee inlinpniniseaiieediiendnasinicamleemedeiiadiliecnin an 31. 20 36. 32 24. 73 22.75 19. 00 33. 08 21. 69 0 
aS EE TT I TEESE LEE REIS LP OTE: 0 0 . 22 0 0 0 0 0 
I ee sa napin ecenmoamdinaiweuiihal 1.38 3. 50 87 1. 89 1. 47 2. 38 1. 61 1.38 
S, ey My GEE oo cccncaceccdccsnnceccocsceseceueess 28. 43 19. 58 23. 53 33. 74 34. 61 46. 12 45. 38 40. 54 
a ceneneden nah daculenmnddickesaheanansuveaeewanince 9. 09 8. 92 5. 16 1. 26 85 0 1, 26 0 
IS a dick a is tad inked ited tihiinSib cch ahieieciliehan wirares 10. 97 25. 82 24. 48 34.18 33.19 42. 69 53.19 66, 81 
ee a ae ene e eee 17. 32 30. 44 42. 78 32. 56 35.79 49. 30 86, 57 69. 60 
4 ttininidaenanennddubnkwhdchibnedesenenmenanhiiitind 2. 64 4.18 4.31 7. 24 7. 43 11. 33 10. 07 8. 07 
: is sen thcbebacecmedntieacedihheiiedensdaceades (*) 212. 63 212. 55 237. 90 242. 35 247. 46 264. 51 304, 83 
sy a ta baladlncnpalpiniisinn memdteindicinin i eiaeiitiein (*) 65. 12 24. 30 30. 77 29. 50 46, 47 22. 04 | 0 
bn. cuidaniheneeen dilhigitionnendeeteeecnuanaisoweseiilinhiiaden (*) 71 0 1. 41 85 0 2. 09 2. 7! 
I NINE Fg. cnntidoddcosenudbusincessouesésces (*) 29. 26 47.03 80. 94 80. 87 60. 64 48. 70 81. 08 
. i dh i cecukantdnandckbehconecodbpciniawsdetiebinmns (*) 5.35 2. 46 0 0 0 0 0 
( St bhtibdddscnscnnantbscsndtevtbocoabedhésinonncsénttenes (*) 41. 73 40. 22 52. 70 54. 66 54. 72 58. 97 | 112. 62 
. Se aknddbedasnanuddbsacissdewtendccksbbasindsacedaasunas (*) 54. 35 85. 08 56. 57 58. 26 69.67 | 117.42 | 92. 94 
ith iin cin acabincndbageniallias inindeindinanasunaaitimainan (*) 16. 11 13. 46 15. 51 18. 21 15. 96 | 15. 29 | 15. 44 
EE cbenscanvhaionesnpethedhcnneedbieesnnenitmenanes 87. 68 116. 71 97. 06 67. 81 62.56 | 131.83 | 119.98 69, 76 
: Household operation: Average annual expenditure § 
, ae aE a — ne 
| 
i .  eneed aeaediescsonéaanesacuansabe .40 | $132.86 | $164.91 | $254.33 | $293.97 | $356.92 | $523.84 | $827.83 
sie te lee ea adhswamebnanteade< 17. 52 29. 84 41.85 51.91 66. 97 75.18 82.78 71. 50 
I ua aucmannvndinaind 13. 60 2. 26 14. 82 57.24 52. 46 136. 81 171.74 518. 29 
ALTA RT RNS 0 11.01 12.19 27.95 5.21 4. 56 21.24 26.00 
EE EEE Ce ey ne ee ee eee 18. 92 40. 26 34. 86 43. 40 75. 23 58.04 94.35 77. 62 
I oc nindiinoncccedudecensnecsesuccns 15.15 27.45 32. 31 31. 50 36. 74 33. 55 49. 92 38.12 
ee NE a ee RS ae 3.89 9.71 13. 42 11.82 15.14 14. 94 21.61 27.20 
i na de incadeemnnidedasacavettsacensne Dine ; 4,38 5. 59 6.12 11.07 10.90 12. 34 24.07 24.12 
RE EE RE Ee ae 4.63 2. 60 2. 42 11. 28 15.01 5.94 45. 36 17.13 
ES EE ERT RR ae ee 5 eae 4.31 4.14 6. 92 8.16 16.31 15. 56 12.77 27.85 
Housefurnishings and equipment: Average annual expenditure § 
EE EN ee ee ee ee a oe eee $31. 46 $75.73 | $189.35 | $155.31 | $233.93 | $345.95 $469. 31 $519. 29 
SE a ee eee 1. 95 6. 32 22. 59 17. 21 26. 46 45. 76 81. 26 16. 2 
EERE RES EOS OF 0 1.08 4. 80 5. 91 12.12 25.78 46. 46 0 
Cooking stoves_.-._--- 5 peat iets incnenlansieadibin seth cial IL WE 0 1. 28 8. 91 0 2. 45 4.17 | 27. 41 0 
a a ninik ccc dnd ionsinacesaueawancickaebbedasa . 25 2. 88 7.04 9. 78 15. 08 14. 91 | 17. 5 9. 43 
ce aah ht ct giecibiliecadanestcmsaiieiotn ihn isiemredeshotiiait 0 1. 87 4. 82 6.19 12. 47 12. 43 | 13. 50 8. 62 
ta lente ain Diba gin bicbb bins aninacian . 66 9. 96 23. 24 10. 41 15. 80 34. 81 | 47. 88 112. 18 
ss ak Me Sh Es nade cipunlin copebccdtbacahseadielondéa 0 7. 30 21.12 4. 40 13. 07 27.77 42. 31 94. 22 
aE RS a mae 0 0 0 3. 24 0 2. 89 3. 49 15. 62 
ea on at aeceaaeneieaeamameeenen . 64 2.07 85 2. 24 2. 64 3.03 1. 64 1.12 
ee i ile cc cinn ca scwtichdssicabedchennace 22. 69 18. 69 59. 02 36. 53 62. 85 77. 47 158. 14 137. 37 
al a le ERY: 1. 56 3.27 13.15 6. 43 26. 86 19. 63 43. 89 25. 63 
i a card ahsnecleligescereuuaded . 39 1.19 8. 20 9. 77 3.48 11. 49 4. 53 33. 65 
RRS eee ae a ee ee ee 1. 43 15. 78 31. 25 32. 04 39. 48 58. 98 67, 82 68. 21 
Tee. ncn dbaddbeconeteneace ae ON acsiand 1. 63 14. 27 16. 59 25. 12 32. 56 62. 44 30. 22 59. 02 
ENE EEE RE TET ETE 0 45 . 99 0 1.83 6. 70 0 0 
i a erialncaeenenneitenan . 90 3. 37 8. 27 8. 02 11. 36 | 20. 46 18. 03 57. 56 























' Families are classified by total 1947 money income after payment of per- 
sonal taxes (Federal and State income, poll, and personal property) and occu- 
pational expenses. 

* Families of two or more persons owning home for entire period. 

+ Families of two or more persons occupying house, flat, or apartment at 
end of year, paying rent all year. 

‘ Families of two or more persons changing tenure during year or renting 
all year and receiving one or more months rent free or as pay. 

§ Averages are based on all families in the class, whether or not they had an 
expenditure for the item during the year. The totals for average expenditure 
Ft family differ in some cases from the total expenditure for housing, fuel, 

ht, and refrigeration, household operation, and furnishings and equipment 

reviously published (Family Income and Expenditures in 1947, Monthly 


Review, A 1949, reprinted as Serial No. R. 1956). This is due in 
Part to roundin erences and, in part to the fact that a few respondents 
failed to report the amount of expenditure for some or all of the items in the 


category and the amounts had to be estimated from the averages for the 
group. Averages are not shown for families with incomes under $1,000 be- 








cause the number of families reporting was too small to yield reliable averages 
6 Includes only families who occupied an owned home continuously during 
7 


7 Includes lodging at school or college, while working away from home, and 
while traveling (not business) or on vacation; and expense for owned or 
rented vacation home. 

* Average is based on contract rent including cost of facilities and services 
as covered by the contract price. 

* Includes range oil. 

1° Includes steel wool, disinfectants, floor wax, polishes, etc. 

1! Includes toilet paper, paper towels, napkins, spoons, cups, shelf-paper, 


etc. 


12 Includes stationery, pencils, ink, furnace servicing, garbage disposal, 
flowers for house, candles, matches, materials for vermin control, other opera- 


tion costs. 


13 Includes rent of freezer locker. 
*Number of cases in this class not sufficient for reliable averages. 
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TaBLE 2.—Richmond, Va.: Percentage distribution by tenure and average annual expenditure for housing, fuel, light, re. 
frigeration, household operation, and housefurnishings, families of two or more persons, by net income class, 1947 










































































Annual money income after personal taxes ! 
Item $1,000 | $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 | $7,500 | $i0.o 
to to to to to to to and 
$2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,500 $10,000 Over 
———_—— ll ” a 
Percentage distribution by tenure 
All families: Total 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100 
Home owners ? 9.1 39.2 38.5 35.7 54.5 61.5 66. 7 100 0 
Renters * 86.4 56.9 41.0 46.4 36.4 30.8 33.3 0) 
Roomers 0 0 12.8 7.2 0 0 0 0 
Other ¢ 4.5 3.9 7.7 10.7 9.1 7.7 0 0 
Current housing: Average annual expenditure 5 
All families: Total__. ; ee — ee $176. 45 $267. 67 $422. 99 $419. 71 $469. 43 $470. 12 |$1, 232. 49 $700. 18 
Home owners: ? Total. _..... Be SP RL: 7 = (*) 217. 36 391. 24 221. 65 405. 05 336. 25 | 1, 281. 23 703. 30 
Home expenses. - ii SE CORRE EE (*) 210. 30 318. 44 203. 51 402. 62 305.05 | 1,031. 23 523.39 
Interest on mortgage... . é‘ bacnduiihetiies (*) 45. 07 81. 05 69. 08 48. 80 33. 14 180. 63 141. 12 
Current taxes............ ee ae wardens aad (*) 59. 80 66. 34 78. 31 146. 40 138. 67 59. 10 139. 29 
Repairs and replacements................... Se: 2. See (*) 88. 82 149. 62 45. 20 191. 75 123. 67 498. 25 193.00 
Insurance _. = EE ETE SL EAR (*) 13. 16 21. 43 10. 92 15. 67 9. 57 33. 95 50. 00 
Expense in connection with purchase or sale in 1947 ¢____. , (*) 3. 45 0 0 0 0 259. 30 0 
Other housing ?__. Fe ERAGE Ws FS pe Sa (*) 7. 06 72. 80 18.14 2. 43 31. 20 250. 00 179. 98 
Renters: * Total Paee. - 168. 92 297. 55 481.77 534. 33 589. 65 664. 18 (*) (* 
Rent of home *___. ; ia : ess 168. 04 285. 79 463. 47 516. 50 558. 19 612. 38 (*) (* 
Repairs on rented home... ; aa . 46 9. 81 10. 72 15. 58 29. 00 20. 00 (*) | ey 
Other housing 7_............ sanipbnalantnaaiicle .42 | 1, 95 7. 58 2. 25 2. 46 31. 80 (*) (*) 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration: Average annual expenditure 5 
All families: Total_« hoa peesccatobduadccndl MMI: ian $131.96 | $162.89 | $222.56 $219.07 | $264.70 | $327. 88 
Coal = ; e Rates 66. 52 58. 46 28. 95 44.71 25. 18 16. 48 31. 60 | 0 
Coke and briquets_.. , , os 0 2. 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 
,  aaeeee TRE ® nde whee 6. 42 3.40 . 36 2.10 0 0 0 0 
Fuel oil, kerosene, gasoline *. _. : a 2 ee 17. 86 27. 64 19. 85 23. 18 85. 27 79. 06 70. 27 162. 20 
Tee 13_. noted ra lateses 12. 10 10. 34 4. 97 2.32 3. 41 4.40 o | 3 
Electricity EP PEE Te 22. 23 43.11 40. 31 50. 76 67. 36 74. 38 57.33 | 104. &8 
Gas... ; ccmaniaadiinas 13. 46 18. 40 30. 44 30. 91 29. 54 27. 62 88. 50 | 43. 20 
Water Se Be ae hE Be TWN 5.73 9. 46 7. 08 8. 91 11. 80 17.13 17. 00 | 14. 40 
Home owners: Total... .. ee Sete eee (*) 203. 84 201. 51 215. 58 247. 54 254. 90 317. 35 | 327. 88 
Coal . a te - : aa (*) 62. 63 43. 90 57. 26 23. 29 20. 01 29. 90 0 
Coke and briquets... ; lnidinctetiducndnalilians (*) 5. 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wood... .. baobobein pevboccendeties ee ae (*) 2. 35 . 60 1. 50 0 0 m4 0 
Fuel oil, kerosene, gasoline *. _. _ Sees 2 ee (*) 31. 67 42. 35 44. 88 96. 15 98. 04 102. 60 | 162. 20 
Ice # ok 1 CEE 5 BBS FES (*) 8. 36 2. 83 0 0 0 0 3. 
Electricity aes 2 ; ‘ae tae decitiutn {3 60. 05 63. 99 67. 52 77.17 81.95 55.75 | 104. 88 
. 132 ES aes ee FOS *%) 19. 57 36. 72 28. 94 36. 16 33.12 106. 75 | 43. 20 
Water ‘ dea CS REE Fae (*) 13. 71 11.12 15. 48 14.77 21. 78 22. 38 | 14, 40 
Renters: Total 4 Se eS See eee |S eee 139. 25 154, 32 102. 13 149. 21 206. 19 131. 70 159. 40 | (*) 
Household operation: Average annual expenditure § 
aS TS eee ee eee 2 ee! ee $88.41 | $131.42 | $190.47 | $244.36 | $323.24 $312.92 | $535.74 $739. 38 
SS SE SR SE ee eee 15. 35 34. 73 46. 09 61. 80 60. 99 73. 33 70. 02 83.00 
Wages to servants...._. SRS eR! RES Se . 05 13. 53 27. 34 45. 25 79. 45 81. 45 260. 83 453. 00 
nL, els aedielbcoosdedaatiaanenbabidinandd 0 0 0 2. 96 13. 64 0 5.17 0 
Laundry sent out..... UR TS SIP SS SES 28. 41 32. 09 53. 58 72. 51 72. 47 67. 33 101. 00 12. 60 
Laundry and cleaning supplies .._................. np ge in 23.78 30.02 26. 51 33. 10 42.76 3A. 61 42. 24 68. 56 
SS cca udbekaddscdahcacenadudidbdonescatntdsldadiietan 11.73 11.71 13. 04 13. 95 13. 89 13. 58 15. 77 17. 94 
Postage.......... ei cnt encdiiedatetidbibuladedbd ees. 4.00 4.03 6. 42 6. 64 17. 41 10. 15 10. 60 51. 9 
Oe, GHGEER, WENN + cocncccccocceccecess RES SS ST 2.50 . 96 10. 87 1.44 16. 73 13. 32 18, 33 0 
SEE Pik od. cdnddvousodedsacdcostgbcn lite tei See 2. 59 4.35 6. 62 6. 71 5. 90 19. 15 11. 78 52. 38 
Housefurnishings and equipment: Average annual expenditure 5 
pT Ea a FF $66.31 | $138.72 | $156.20 | $250.75 | $418.26 | $240.46 | $756.72 $754.) 
Nr eS SS ee eee 23. 73 20. 74 23. 35 24. 54 72. 43 31. 50 33. 98 69. 10 
Refrigerators, mechanical. _...........- bb olkasth cosa aise 10. 86 11.83 10.77 15. 64 26. 36 14. 61 0 | 0 
Cooking stoves... . sah iadietietninst coutendinniniehiditttiata tteansteante tia tiaaeciieeliaae 9. 4 4.48 7.92 4.43 24. 46 9. 61 0 pa 
Cleaning equipment......... eabitian dALUN. aides, Sa 1. 24 3. 30 6. 69 12.75 12. 76 13. 46 1. 30 | 27. 16 
Vacuum RT aS are actin BAe 0 1. 57 5.49 10. 01 10. 00 11. 53 0 y Ld 
Laundry equipment eM ae Siete 8.11 13. 55 24. 23 21. 48 44. 66 53. 04 59. 23 | 18. 50 
, “SEER IMS f VEE See ee 4.73 12. 03 21. 00 14. 16 40. 82 37. 69 59. 08 0 
EER HI I Ee ey 0 0 1.31 5. 36 0 15. 35 0 17. 80 
Mechanical irons. ............-.. EES SE 2. 63 1.03 1.01 1. 32 2.04 0 0 0 
(i ll attend iadaiiatitdinlied eo 2 OY 10. 74 45. 20 39. 56 86. 65 89. 04 53. 61 340.85 | 324. 99 
TT ittchnaccecceoeceeneqsnuscnssenetstbnoncediibasoinstll 1.72 5. 48 9. 43 15. 84 14.94 14.73 58. 00 8. 00 
Glass, china, sil ver PRE LUTEAL REL LEA CM 2+ he 1. 27 2.35 2.90 5. 03 13. 25 9.49 1. 33 | 10. 67 
TTT Tos scccnusbebeananinasneeabesiaaaline: aiebiaes 13. 59 23. 73 21. 26 50. 82 76. 50 24.12) 151.60) 181.11 
ll i ee ee eee ERG 4.75 19. 94 21. 71 20. 61 71. 92 11.79 101. 76 | 97. 42 
"li A EEE IOLA NE IEE 0 PS RA 0 0 64 0 32. 63 0 24.17 | 0 
Be RENEE ORIEL LAS SELIG 1.16 4.43 7.07 13. 03 21. 86 28.72 8. 67 | 17. 80 
! 























See footnotes to table 1. 
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g 3.—Manchester, N. H.: Percentage distribution by tenure and average annual expenditure for housing, fuel, light, 
Tapi{rigeralion, household operation, and housefurnishings, families of two or more persons, by net income class ' 1947 






































































































































Annual money income after personal taxes ! 
Item ; an 
$1,000 to | $2,000 to | $3,000 to | $4,000 to | $5,000 to | $6,000 to |$7,500 and 
$2,000 $3,000 ' $5,000 $6,000 : over 
—_— ies 
Percentage distribution by tenure 
pl Qenlilens Teteh ~~. 2s aon cn nen cee eee e ene c ec cccccceccesccecessseee 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
i i dincnieanhdinegipnetisdtiinscnmespunscnessbirpmelnwsaandieg 10.0 30.7 27.3 40.0 33.3 55. 6 42.9 
PD Fnpdcab bade t cedwedeetecscb sondcscecsnccccscnccceccénnceuceneccesces 70. 0 65. 3 65. 4 56.7 66. 7 44.4 57.1 
BOGURGTB.. ... -ccccowancee-oscsccwoe cscs cone0n.--- ee ee ee ee 0 2.0 0 0 0 0 0 
RR Ee ee a eT ee he ae 20.0 2.0 7.3 3.3 0 0 0 
Current housing: Average annual expenditure 4 
All families: ee eet cc idincennenevkbabatidhed jesksutbabsmecuecns $290. 64 $323. 72 $357. 63 . 30 $396. 33 $454. 23 $489. 50 
EE ee ee ee ee eee (*) 476. 24 350. 78 471. 76 625. 29 546. 68 (*) 
De tintihiccnbécns cnenadedstdéoechcecuctevbbbbeescbdctececess (*) 457. 32 345. 37 429. 31 534. 79 501. 28 (*) 
CN EE LLG RARE A SIE SEE (*) 33. 87. 58 62. 27 101. 77 20. 74 (*) 
ee dod 6 ee cls sak bubtiecblleancoeas. (*) 96. 18 91. 94 105. 00 137. 16 133. 30 (*) 
EEE ee eee (*) 280. 78 154. 97 252. 25 262. 92 340. 72 (*) 
RE EEE ee ee eee Pst le: (*) 47. 36 9. 81 9. 79 32. 04 6. 52 (*) 
Expense in connection with purchase or sale in 1947 §.__.........-____. (*) 0 . 40 0 0 0 (*) 
RPE iG an RR te Aoi ere ea 24 Re ee ae (*) 18. 92 5.41 42. 45 90. 50 45. 40 (*) 
a wil em anenmenceonunis 258. 43 254. 94 338. 32 343. 88 283. 55 338. 67 379. 38 
IER... S504. gle Me ck debadeeddahavabbecadvbducaccencas 238. 43 245. 98 319. 67 284. 04 247.70 283. 50 273. 50 
Re i ceupn cb omnia 13. 82 2. 87 12. 21 10. 58 10. 10 32. 50 5. 49 
hee ih ibactabestbetckcwkcassensacncsecbccdebssgucenccece 6. 18 6. 09 6. 44 49. 26 25. 75 22. 67 100. 39 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration: Average annual expenditure § 
PE OE ee ET eS Seo ae eee es eee $169.39 | $183.03 | $187.98 | $221.41 | $235.40 | $277.28 $236. 96 
a a aN a Bn en 20. 71 14. 78 26. 72 26. 71 33. 13 60. 89 35. 64 
RT aap aR eo a 0 3. 49 2. 22 5. 20 0 0 0 
cl ati lie a ae ee lt fl erate ge IER 2. 75 6. 81 3. 65 10. 23 | 1. 33 7. 89 . 57 
a, Te 6, ohne anneubbblibnaluddweesececececce 72. 33 86. 60 82. 54 98.89 | 102.30 125. 41 102. 09 
EE i ca chiahhiemiuie tuieies keaiathies momabalamsiamed 10. 88 9. 43 4.16 5. 16 5.91 8. 67 3. 69 
REESE SR Se SIC SS SRR 32. 65 39. 19 45. 28 43. 95 53. 29 44. 83 64. 04 
Rie RTE SLL OT NER ie IE aT 28. 77 19. 40 20. 81 27. 69 37. 37 24. 97 25. 99 
Se oe Bd oe. caanicebobuadsbtasinaes 1. 30 3. 04 2. 60 3. 58 2.07 4. 62 4.04 
i i A RES NE A RET PEED: Pik Ee ONG RES, Sle (*) 262. 62 259. 20 260. 99 241. 57 330. 07 (*) 
I eas sib menneen (*) 29. 90 46. 10 45. 53 51. 40 67. 60 (*) 
EE CR ELT CLT Ee me (*) 9. 27 2. 53 3. 50 0 0 le, 
eI a aU (*) 7. 54 7.70 5. 83 . 60 10. 20 (*) 
1 os asus ceipianindandemenidichubanileburptasaa tb nm temaveiate (*) 120. 85 104. 88 114. 23 90. 46 160. 91 (*) 
I al ie (*) 3. 64 3. 24 6. 08 2. 60 15. 60 (*) 
tm ER, a a RR Se ie RS be RES (*) 60. 88 61. 72 49. 09 61. 55 47. 33 (*) 
I mae (*) 20. 60 24. 49 28. 37 28. 76 20. 11 (*) 
ne patible a deeek xno cndwsadaell (*) 9. 94 8. 54 8. 36 6. 20 8. 32 (*) 
Rc sean cmlinabibalndbaisbwnsenencancal 163. 33 154. 90 155. 73 189. 59 232. 32 211. 30 189. 61 
Household operation: Average annual expenditure § 
cp anseecinbaddabianubinesusend $86. 43 $98.23 | $158.97 | $134.71 $223.17 | $167.38 $292. 52 
ee NT IS a Ge ES 18. 70 20. 34 31.35 25. 78 37. 46 28. 44 43. 66 
to ES TRE ae 2 OS NET 2. 90 4.70 34. 73 20. 67 18. 00 13. 00 113. 35 
i LS RE EARS RGR 3.75 1. 86 14. 56 . 67 38. 20 0 0 
ct amheabidadiebebusnowes 10. 68 23. 90 19.71 19. 24 55. 03 41. 67 59. 16 
Laundry and cleaning supplies °____.._.._____.___- OEY: QRS Re) aR: 17. 42 23. 97 29. 63 32. 62 36. 85 46. 14 43. 13 
ed ns ca datisenesedhobamebeccues 7.70 9.71 12. 65 10. 37 17. 46 15. 54 13. 51 
a. nbcumurtiv eisiniamdummddimuaasatumeuinsinmeicial 5. 86 7.21 7.11 11. 10 8. 53 9.41 6. 73 
a a ssi cinidisinkinanensinibdisonsncned 15. 95 . 08 2.91 5. 83 67 4.72 0 
7 a cantacecctbnuse nenumbidabbsbwansakednd 3.47 6. 46 6. 32 8.43 10. 97 8. 46 12. 98 
Housefurnishings and equipment: Average annual expenditure ! 
ee cinnstancuamuseansaie $113.92 | $197.34 | $248.51 | $257.12 | $318.41 | $424.71 $253. 95 
ep enoeiscbieensiodibecesce 50.75 46. 89 81.65 53.74 78. 22 06.05 73.09 
i uscitnanes aebenensmenbnnnionin 12.38 26. 88 41.76 35. 28 $8. 87 27. 56 63. 57 
aS sn hdaneiabeeiahonibeanen 36.05 7.65 25. 89 3. 67 18. 80 36. 22 0 
aie skeetindbeeddstbacseuan 2.24 9. 52 10. 33 10. 26 13. 70 13. 89 21.31 
a . ceutesbilidianiiuanchioein 1.38 8.07 8. 81 9. 20 10.77 12. 44 19. 57 
a aseocuctaneosouamenansbinadiaaeed 22. 87 26.15 18.16 28.00 23. 80 20. 81 53. 45 
ie. eoobdunsbnbuennoonden 20. 51 23. 21 10. 89 25. 25 10. 20 14.11 51. 22 
i  cmtbenesitibnbecons 0 0 5.27 0 6. 63 0 0 
iL TES ea 2.12 2.27 1.05 2.00 5.03 5. 66 2.00 
i rn easeeesnoucusmeneeanpamasnciaaa 7.71 34.11 35.08 49. 36 25. 21 116. 83 8. 64 
a eer i eeensescosncudeemasbossseos 4.02 14.94 12.45 25. 32 14. 67 40. 46 1.05 
ccc enbiatiatidibcnesate 2. 36 3.34 4.50 7.72 22. 56 6.37 £.08 
seennttbinmeieanennaa 8. 41 36.77 35.99 46. 85 71.33 74. 22 55.09 
a eseepatsctececaceucnseusonananndtian 8.15 18.13 39. 46 26. 85 51.01 48. 52 16. 95 
re eeneucwonsososebbucnannad 0 5.10 7.06 17 3.07 0 0 
a aeaeesemmncsacessudananoccouseunsnes 7.41 7.49 10. 89 9.02 17. 91 7.56 21.29 
See footnotes to table 1. 
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patterns in Manchester, and also in part to fewer 
installment-credit facilities in Richmond for lower 
income groups. Larger expenditures were usually 
made in Manchester both for durable goods and 
for other household goods. However, families 
in that city did not consistently report larger 
. expenditures for furniture items. 

Families in Washington, D. C., at most income 
levels, spent the least on housefurnishings and 
equipment, with smaller expenditures for refrig- 
erators, cooking stoves, and sewing machines 
than were made by Manchester and Richmond 
families. This is accounted for by the fact that 
a large proportion of rented dwelling units in 
Washington are equipped with refrigerators and 
stoves—58 percent with refrigerators and 90 per- 
cent with stoves, as compared with 25 and 34 
percent in Richmond and 10 and 13 percent in 
Manchester. Smaller purchases in Washington 
of sewing machines and other large items of 
equipment, as of housefurnishings generally, may 
be related to the less stable nature of the Wash- 
ington population. 

A comparison of the 1947 data for these cities 





a 


with data collected for 1945 in Birmingham 
(Ala.), Indianapolis (Ind.), and Portland (Oreg.) 8 
shows the importance of increased purchases of 
durable goods which returned to the market, jn 
quantity in 1947. For example, at the $3,000 to 
$4,000 income level, Manchester families in 1947 
spent $101, or 41 percent of total housefurnishings 
expenditures for heavy durable goods;* Richmond 
families spent $48, or 31 percent; and Washing- 
ton families spent $41, or 22 percent. In 1945, 
expenditures for heavy durables accounted for 
only 7 percent of total housefurnishings expendi- 
tures of families in this income group in Portland 
(Oreg.), 5 percent each in Indianapolis and jin 
Birmingham. Installment debts incurred in con- 
nection with these heavy purchases of durable 
goods in Manchester, Richmond, and Washington, 
were in part responsible for the net deficits re- 
ported by many families in these cities in 1947." 





* See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 956, Family Income, Expendi. 
ture, and Savings in 1945. 

* Includes mechanical refrigerators, cooking stoves, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, ironing machines, electric irons, and sewing machines, 

%® See Monthly Labor Review, April 1949 (p. 390). 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Work Injuries 
in the United States, 1948 ' 


INJURY-FREQUENCY RATEs ” both in manufactur- 
ing and in nonmanufacturing industries continued 
to decline during 1948. A greater proportion of 
fatalities and permanent disabilities, however, 
resulted in an increase in average days lost per 
case and a slight rise in severity rates. 


Injury-Frequency Rates 


Manufacturing. The weighted injury-frequency 
rate for all manufacturing industries combined 
dropped 8.5 percent, from an average of 18.8 
disabling injuries per million man-hours worked 
in 1947 to 17.2 in 1948. This was the lowest rate 
recorded since 1940, when the average for manu- 
facturing was 15.3. Among the 17 major groups 
of manufacturing industries, 14 recorded decreases 
of at least one full frequency-rate point; the other 
3 had rates which differed by less than a point 
from the 1947 level. 

The lumber group as a whole showed the great- 
est improvement, the injury-frequency rate de- 
creasing from 66.0 to 58.6. Outstanding drops 
in rates within the group were from 102.8 to 91.8 
for logging, from 66.6 to 57.8 for sawmills, and 
from 36.6 to 29.1 for structural millwork. Each 
of the other industries in the group reported minor 
decreases. Lumbering, however, still ranked as 
one of the most hazardous industries. The injury 
rate for logging was the highest recorded for any 
industry surveyed, that for sawmills was the 





' By Robert S. Barker of the Bureau’s Branch of Industrial Hazards. The 
— tables on which this article is based will be presented in a forthcoming 

? The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is an 
injury arising out of and in the course of employment which results in death 
or permanent impairment, or renders the injured person unable to work at a 
regularly established job throughout the hours corresponding to his regular 
shift on any day after the day of injury. 


second highest among individual manufacturing 
industries, and that for the integrated saw and 
planing mills (53.0) was the third highest. Plan- 
ing mills, operated apart from sawmills, had a 
rate of 40.7, veneer mills 36.2, and plywood mills 
35.5 injuries per million man-hours’ worked. 
These rates were well above the average for all 
manufacturing. 

Over two-thirds of the individual manufac- 
turing industries showed significant decreases in 
their injury-frequency rates from 1947 to 1948. 
Of the 151 separate classifications, 16 recorded a 
drop of 5 or more frequency-rate points, and 87 
showed from 1 to 5 points decrease. Little 
change was shown by 39, and only 9 recorded 
increases in injury rates. 

Major decreases in the injury-frequency rates 
of individual manufacturing classifications (in 
addition to the lumber group) were shown in the 
relatively small fabricated pipe and fittings 
industry from 29.4 to 18.5; office, store, and 
restaurant fixtures, from 23.9 to 15.3; concrete, 
gypsum, and plaster products, from 36.1 to 28.7; 
ornamental metal work, from 27.8 to 20.6; and 
heating equipment, not elsewhere classified, from 
34.3 to 27.2. 

The only industry to show an increase of more 
than 5 points in the injury-frequency rate was the 
small boatbuilding and repairing industry, which 
had a rate of 48.2 in 1948, compared with 33.8 in 
1947. This placed the industry fourth highest 
among the individual manufacturing classifica- 
tions. 

Other industries reporting high injury-frequency 
rates in 1948 were the manufacture of wooden 
containers (42.6), iron foundries (39.7), beehive 
coke ovens (38.2), cut stone and cut-stone prod- 
ucts (38.0), and breweries (35.5). 

The best safety record in manufacturing for the 
year was again achieved by the synthetic-rubber 
industry, which had a rate of only 1.7 work injuries 
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for each million man-hours. This was slightly 
below the 1947 rate of 1.9. 
low injury-frequency rates were 3.0 in the electric 
lamp (bulbs) industry, 4.3 in explosives, 4.5 in 
women’s and children’s clothing, and 4.9 in air- 
craft manufacturing. 


Nonmanufacturing* The transportation group 
(excluding railroads and other interstate carriers) 
recorded decreases in all but the small miscellane- 
ous transportation industry. Stevedoring showed 


Other outstandingly 





* The construction industry will be discussed at length in a separate arti, 


‘le, 


Injury-Frequency Rates and Severity Averages, Major Manufacturing Groups, 1948 
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a decrease from 72.4 to 62.3 injuries per million 
man-hours; local trucking and hauling, from 38.2 
to 30.7; and warehousing and storage, from 33.5 
to 26.6. Stevedoring, however, continued to 
have one of the highest rates recorded (exceeded 
only by the rates for logging and certain of the 
mining industries). Other industries in this 
group showed minor decreases. Data available 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission also 


indicate an improved safety record among inter- 
state railroads. 

Six of the 10 trade classifications showed sig- 
nificant decreases in injury-frequency rates; the 
others showed little change. The average rate 
for the group decreased from 16.4 in 1947 to 15.1 
in 1948, but was still above the 1946 average rate 
of 14.2. Wholesale and retail building supply 
dealers had the highest rate in this group, 30.9. 
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Wholesale and retail dairy products recorded a 
rate of 23.2. 

For fire departments, the frequency rate in- 
creased substantially from 24.8 in 1947 to 30.9 
injuries per million man-hours in 1948. For police 
departments, the rate remained relatively high at 
28.2. 

In the heat, light, and power group, the fre- 
quency rate decreased slightly, from 18.1 to 17.1; 
hut in waterworks it increased from 21.0 to 25.1. 

Neither personal services nor business services, 
as a group, Showed much change in injury rates. 
Five of the eight classifications under personal 
service recorded changes of less than one fre- 
quency-rate point. Hotels showed a slight de- 
crease. Eating and drinking places and medical 
and other professional services recorded minor 
increases. Real estate and miscellaneous repair 
services in the business-service group reported 
slight increases. Auto-repair shops continued the 
downward trend in injury rates noted in 1947. 

Outstandingly low injury-frequency rates among 
nonmanufacturing industries were recorded by 
radio broadcasting and television companies 
(1.7), insurance (2.1), banks and other financial 
agencies (2.2), and telephone companies (2.6). 

Preliminary reports furnished by the Bureau of 
Mines (U. S. Department of the Interior) indicate 
an encouraging improvement in the safety records 
of most branches of the mining industry; although 
the injury-frequency rates for most mining activi- 
ties remained relatively high, reflecting the hazard- 
ous nature of this type of work. Important de- 
creases were recorded among the metal-mining 
industries: Gold-silver mining, from 108.4 in 1947 
to 87.6 in 1948; gold placer mining, from 33.5 to 
23.6; and miscellaneous metal mining, from 94.7 
to 64.3. Frequency rates in lime quarries dropped 
from 54.5 to 42.4; in granite, from 62.5 to 36.6; in 
slate, from 53.9 to 40.5; and in sandstone, from 
58.3 to 42.9. The marble-quarries rate increased 
from 26.0 to 31.5. The rate in the important 
bituminous-coal mining industry remained rela- 
tively high—59.5 injuries per million man-hours 
worked. The rate for anthracite mining dropped 
from 83.4 to 82.2. 

Iron ore-dressing mills and auxiliaries had the 
lowest injury-frequency rate (13.2) among the 
various mining industries. Cement quarries (15.9) 
were the next lowest. All other industries in the 


mining group had rates higher than the average 
for all manufacturing. 


Injury Severity 


Although the frequency of work injuries de- 
creased, the relative proportion of fatalities and 
permanent disabilities increased. As a result, the 
average number of days lost per case in manufac- 
turing rose from 73 in 1947 to 83 in 1948. The 
manufacturing severity rate,‘ which reflects both 
number of injuries and average time lost, increased 
slightly, from an average of 1.4 days for each 
thousand man-hours worked in 1947 to 1.5 in 1948. 

The proportion of deaths and permanent-total 
disabilities ° reported by manufacturing establish- 
ments increased from 0.3 percent in 1947 to 0.4 
percent in 1948. The percent of permanent- 
partial disabilities ° increased from 4.4 in 1947 to 
4.7 in 1948. This increase in the proportion of 
serious cases was apparent throughout most indus- 
tries. Of the 17 manufacturing-industry groups 
for which data were available, 14 showed increases 
in the proportion of the serious cases and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the percent of temporary 
disabilities. 

Industries which reported relatively large per- 
centages of fatalities and/or permanent-total dis- 
abilities included cement mills (2.7 percent— 
fatalities only), iron and steel (2.3), byproduct 
coke ovens (2.2—fatalities only), cold-finished 
steel (1.5), concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
(1.5), petroleum refining (1.3—fatalities only), 
aircraft manufacturing (1.2), industrial chemicals 
(1.1), and logging (1.1 percent). The percentage 
of permanent-partial disabilities was high in the 
manufacturing of hardware (11.1), envelopes 
(11.1), carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings 
(10.4), and electrical appliances (9.9). 

The increased severity average in manufactur- 
ing *® from 73 days in 1947 to 83 days in 1948 





4 The severity rate is the average number of days lost, because of disabling 
work injuries, per 1,000 employee-hours worked. The computations of days 
,ost include standard time charges for fatalities and permanent disabilities, 
as given in Method of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the 
American Standards Association, 1945. 

5 A permanent-total disability is an injury, other than death, which per- 
manently and totally incapacitates an employee from following any gainful 
occupation. A permanent-partial disability consists of the complete loss in 
one accident of any member or part of a member of the body, or any perma- 
nent impairment of functions of the body or part thereof to any degree less 
than permanent-total disability. 

* The severity average is the average number of days lost per case, including 
the actual time lost because of temporary-total disabilities and the standard 
time charges for deaths and permanent impairments. 
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reflects the greater proportion of more serious 
cases. Increases occurred not only in the percent 
of fatalities and permanent impairments, but also 
in the time charges for permanent-partial disabili- 
ties which rose from an average of 863 days per 
case in 1947 to 925 in 1948. This indicates an 
increase in cases involving the loss of limbs or 
other important body members, for which there 
are greater time charges. The average time lost 
because of temporary-total disabilities remained 
the same as in 1947 (16 days per case). 

The iron and steel industry had the highest 
severity average, 244 days per case. In this 
industry 8.7 percent of all cases reported were 
permanent-partial impairments, and 2.3 percent 
were fatalities or permanent-total disabilities. 
The average time lost as a result of temporary-total 
disabilities was 34 days per case, which was over 
twice as high as the average for all manufacturing 
combined. Other manufacturing industries with 
high severity averages were cold-finished steel, 172 
days per case; chemical products not elsewhere 
classified, 165; concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
products, 152; and industrial chemicals, 151. 

The decrease in the frequency of work injuries 
offset the increase in average days lost per case, 
with the result that the severity rate for all manu- 
facturing increased only slightly, from 1.4 days in 
1947 to 1.5 days lost for each thousand employee- 
hours in 1948. However, the combination of a 
high frequency rate with long duration of time 
lost per case resulted in high severity rates in the 
following industries: Logging (10.1), sawmills (5.5), 
plywood mills (4.8), integrated saw and planing 
mills (4.7), breweries (4.4), concrete, gypsum, and 
plaster products (4.2). 

Among the nonmanufacturing classifications, 
police and fire departments recorded substantial 
decreases in their injury-severity rates. This was 
due to decreases in the proportion of more serious 
cases and resulting fewer days of disability. The 
severity rate for waterworks increased, due to an 
increase in both frequency of injuries and length 
of disability. Stevedoring had the highest sever- 
ity rate—i3.0—which resulted from a high fre- 
quency rate combined with an average of 209 days 
lost percase. The proportion of permanent-partial 
disabilities in this industry was relatively high. 
The electric light and power industry had an 
average of 142 days lost or charged for each dis- 


i 


ability owing to a relatively high proportion of 
fatalities. However, low frequency rate resulted 
in a severity rate of only 2.2. 

Data on average days lost and the severity rates 
for mining industries are not available. The pro. 
portion of fatalities reported for this group, how. 
ever, was relatively high. Of all cases reported. 
3.7 percent in cement quarrying, 2.2 percent jn 
iron mining, and 2.0 percent in bituminous-cog] 
mining were fatalities. A considerable improye- 
ment was shown, however, over 1947, when the 
corresponding percentages were 4.6, 2.5, and 2.1. 

An analysis of the permanent-partial disabilities 
reported in manufacturing during 1948 indicates 
that 77 percent of such cases involved the ampu- 
tation or permanent impairment of a hand or one 
or more fingers. Foot and toe cases accounted for 
8 percent of the total; the loss of sight in one eye, 
for 4 percent; the amputation or loss of use of an 
arm, for 4 percent, and of a leg, for 3 percent: 
and all other impairments, for 4 percent. The 
proportion of hand and finger cases decreased 3 
percentage points from 1947, and arm, leg, and 
foot cases each increased 1 percentage point. 

Impairments to hands and fingers were most 
prevalent in the manufacture of metal furniture 
(96 percent of all permanent partial cases in the 
industry), stamped and pressed metal products 
(91 percent), miscellaneous manufacturing, not 
elsewhere classified (93 percent), and slaughtering 
and meat packing (90 percent). Such cases ac- 
counted for less than 50 percent of the total in 
logging, stevedoring, and streetcar and bus opera- 
tion. Logging reported a relatively high propor- 
tion of leg, foot, and eye impairments. Foot and 
toe cases were prevalent in stevedoring. Whole- 
sale and retail distribution of dairy products had 
large proportions of arm and leg impairments. 
Other industries with a high percentage of arm 
cases were breweries, glass, leather, sugar refining, 
woolen and worsted textiles, and streetcar and 
bus operation. Leg impairments also constituted 
a large proportion of the permanent-partial disa- 
bilities in sawmills, steam fittings and apparatus, 
and structural clay products industries. Foot 
and toe cases were important in the carpets, rugs, 
and other floor coverings industry; dyeing and 

finishing textiles; flour, feed, and grain-mill prod- 
ucts; gas utilities; sugar refining; streetcar and 
bus operation; and stevedoring. The loss of sight 
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in one eye was a prevalent type of disability in the 
fertilizer, iron foundry, glass, and logging indus- 

ies. 
OF the temporary-total disability cases reported 
in manufacturing, 34.7 percent resulted in 3 or 
less days of lost time, and 65.3 percent in 4 or 
more days. This is approximately the same ratio 
that was reported in 1947. The cases of longer 
duration, however, accounted for 95.3 percent of 
the total time lost on account of temporary 
disabilities—a slightly higher ratio than that of 
1947, indicating an increase in the average days 
lost by cases of 4 or more days’ duration. 

Among individual manufacturing industries, the 


proportion of 1—, 2—, and 3—day cases varied from 
18.9 percent of all temporary-total disabilities in 
the iron and steel industry to 64.5 percent in the 
professional and scientific instruments and sup- 
plies industry. Other manufacturing industries 
with high ratios of short-time disability cases 
included elevators, escalators, and conveyors (49.0 
percent), sheet-metal work (47.0 percent), slaugh- 
tering and meat packing (46.6 percent), men’s 
and boys’ clothing (46.1 percent), and stone, clay, 
and glass products, not elsewhere classified (45.5 
percent). Each of these industries had a relatively 
low average of days lost due to temporary-total 
disability, and, with the exception of sheet-metal 


Injury frequency and severity rates and injuries by extent of disability, by major industry groups, 1948 


[All reporting establishments] 





















































Percent of disabling a is 
eae was —- fen me ~ Injury rates? 
Number eS a 
of estab-| Average | © 5a Number | = 
Industry group lish- | number | worked |, disa- |Death) per. | rem- | Per- | Tem- 

ments of em- (thou- bling in-) and ma- po- All ma- po- . 

— ployees sands) juries oy nent | rary | dis- | ment-| rary- ‘ oa Sever- 
total partial) total | abili- | partial) total oy ity! 
disa- | disa- | disa- | ties* | disa- | disa- 
bility bility | bility bility | bility 

All manufacturing: All industry groups_-_-.---.--.---- 34, 407 | 8,649,473 | 17,461,713 | 269, 899 0.4 4.7| 94.9 83 925 16 17.2 1.5 
Apparel and otber finished textile products- - - --- 2, 123 232, 040 425, 569 2,914 oa 18] 98.1 34 | 1,058 12 6.8 9 
Chemicals and allied products----.........--.---- 2,114 578,126 |} 1,185,608 | 12,314 a 4.2} 95.0 115 | 1, 204 16 10.8 1.8 
Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies. -- 1, 085 668,982 | 1,342,819] 10,820 a 6.8 | 93.0 70 690 15 8.0 6 
RR I SE 8 4, 187 531, 788 1, 094, 841 24, 769 3 3.2 96. 5 69 | 1,277 13 20.9 1.5 
Furniture and finished lumber products- - - - ----- 2, 302 240, 249 493, 351 13, 258 él 5.7 | 94.2 69 850 13 | 25.7 1.8 
Iron and steel and their products__.._..........--- 4,705 | 1,518,672 | 3,067,928 | 56, 409 Pe 5.0 | 94.3 101 854 19 19.5 1.9 
Leather and leather products. --.......-..------- 749 172, 884 327, 229 3, 987 on 3.4 96. 5 57 YS4 13 11.2 6 
Lumber and timber basic products__.__--.-.-.-_--- 1, 784 158, 263 25, 089 16, 164 ot 3.5 95.8 96 | 1,075 16 58.6 6.0 
Machinery, except electric. ...............-...-- 3,690 | 1,148,351 | 2,325,279 | 39,071 2 4.7| 95.1 63 791 14] 17.5 1.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products_-.-_.-....--- 849 218, 491 459, 201 7, 103 3 6.0 | 93.7 7 743 17} 14.9 | 1.3 
OS EEE 1, 456 321, 998 691,209 | 13,695 4 5.5 | 94.1 108 | 1,181 17 | 19.4 1.8 
ee 2, 649 217, 823 434, 074 3, 883 2 4.3 95. 5 61 S58 13 9.2 6 
icc cecncicteneansce 280 224, 100 433, 786 4, 541 oa 7.2 | 92.7 102 | 1,095 7i M4 1.0 
ee eee poeenn.. - ---------------- 1, 621 255, 306 531,644 | 11, 246 a) 2.7 | 96.8 79 | 1,214 14] 22.1 1.9 
Textile and textile-mill products_-_-_-_------- sii 2, 579 697,614 | 1,578,238 | 18,790 3 4.4] 95.3 75 064 16) 11.7 9 
Transportation equipment.____...........------- 904 | 1,024,318 | 2,044,669 | 23, 437 .4 6.9 | 92.7 90 692 19 12.3 1.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ___.............---- 1, 307 304, 224 624, 039 7, 103 ol 4.9] 95.0 58 782 12 12.3 9 

Nonmanufacturing: 

EE 555 579, 9 1, 097, 876 2, 853 .8 .8 98.4 79 | 2,093 16 2.6 + 
ee eninemnaeanee 1, 396 217, 105 535, 316 12, 796 6 2.9 | 96.6 91 | 1,438 18 23.9 3.2 
eo, cc nanconcessonccessé 630 362, 635 760, 282 13, 013 1.3 2.2 96. 5 122 | 1,377 15 17.1 2.1 
a ee 175 11, 229 22, 292 559 4 2.0 97.6 60 | 1, 228 14 25. 1 1.5 
EE EE 3, 565 169, 403 364, 377 3, 730 3 19] 97.8 53 | 1, 207 12} 10.2 .6 
EEE RE aes 3, 048 180, 224 351, 076 1, 540 -5 1.5 98.0 63 | 1,215 14 4.4 a 
CS eee 201 131, 491 232, 724 1, 938 o3 1.9 98. 0 45 | 1, 367 13 8.3 4 
Fire de ES INS LS RES IEE 216 30, 7 99, 167 3, 069 5 .6 | 98.9 51 722 16) 30.9 1.6 
I en cle 147 18, 532 44, 567 1, 256 1.0 .4) 98.6 79 | 1,050 18 | 28.2 2.2 
sk dS don cnadcumdbecabeiachs 10, 051 366, 209 755, 088 10, 380 3 2.1 97. 6 57 | 1,149 12 15.1 9 

Mining: 7? 

EE ES Sy EO ee ee (8) 485, 600 867,500 | 55,055 | *1.8 (8) ®) (4 8) (8) | 63.5 (4) 
wane den (8) 72, 000 160,480 | 7,616 91.3 (8) (*) (8) (8) (8) | 47.5 (4) 
SEAT SE A (8) 12, 200 28, 350 1,180 | °1.3 (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) | 41.6 (4) 
qusasiee EEE SE eee si 53, 800 115, 397 4,420 | %1.2 (5) (5) (8) () (*) 38.3 (*) 
re dressing (mills and auxiliaries)._........_..-- 5) 16, 110 36, 730 844 | 91.1 (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) 23. 0 (*) 

' Based on reports which furnished details ror the resulting dis- 5 Includes telephone, radio, and television only. 


abilities, constituting approximately 60 percent of the total sample. 

he frequency rate is the ? number of disabling injuries for each 
million employee-hours worked. The severity rate is the average number 
of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The standard time- 
loss ——— 4: fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method 
of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards 


6 Does not include railroads and other interstate transportation. 


7 Based on 
Department o 


P 


8 Not available. 
* Fatalities only. 


Note.—Reports in this survey secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


reliminar 
the Inter 


y data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. 
or. 


A - ¢ * 

pas pee 1945. be npn sae Teythe pmy include all employees—production and related workers; force-account con- 

rates of indi dual Tedustries by the application of weights based upon struction workers; administrative, supervisory, sales, technical, service, and 

estimates of total current employment in each industry; rates for other office personnel. Reports compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 

ind oups are based on the unweighted totals of all zaperts received. ment of the Interior (see footnote 7) include men engaged in production, 
3 Eac poe or permanent total disability is charged with a time loss of development, maintenance, and repair work, and supervisory and technica! 

6,000 days in the computation of severity rates personnel at the operation; but exclude office personnel and employees in 
‘ Primarily reported by company instead of by establishment. stores or affiliated operations not directly connected with mining or refining. 
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work, they also had relatively low severity 
averages. 

Industries having a large proportion of tem- 
porary-total cases involving 4 or more days of 
disability were iron and steel (81.1 percent), log- 
ging (78.1 percent), and aircraft manufacturing 
(77.4 percent). 

Nonmanufacturing industries reporting a high 
percentage of short-duration disabilities were retail 
apparel and accessories (53.7 percent), dry clean- 
ing (50.0 percent), miscellaneous repair services 
(49.6 percent), wholesale distribution (47.7 per- 
cent), local trucking and hauling (45.5 percent), 
and combination laundry and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments (45.0 percent). Only 15 percent of the 
temporary disability cases in stevedoring involved 
3 or less days of disability; 85 percent involved 4 
or more days. 





Salaries of Office Workers: 
Washington, D. C., April 1949 ° 


WeEKLY SALARIES Of women office employees in 
private industry in Washington varied from $34 
for oflice girls to $59.50 for hand bookkeepers, in 
April 1949.2. Average salaries of women in abou 

two-thirds of the jobs studied fell between $40 
and $50 a week, and for most of the individual 
workers in these jobs they fell between $37.50 
and $52.50. The numerically most important 
job studied in Washington, where there are a rela- 
tively high proportion of small offices, was that 
of secretary; women in this job averaged $56.50 
a week. (See table 2.) Other jobs having large 
numbers of workers were general clerks, general 





1 Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage Statistics by Paul E. War- 
wick, Regional Wage Analyst of the New York Office. 

This article is part of the 1949 series of studies by the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Labor Statistics, dealing with salaries and working condi- 
tions of office werkers in a group of large cities in all sections of the country. 
Studies of office workers have been made in the following cities: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Hartford, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland 
(Oreg.), Richmond, St. Louis, and Seattle. Information was collected by 
visits of field representatives of the Bureau to 364 Washington establishments. 

Further detail on salaries and working conditions and related wage prac- 
tices in all of the cities studied will be available in forthcoming bulletins of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 Information refers to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding overtime 
pay and nenproduction benuses but including any incentive earnings. 


ee 


stenographers, and clerk-typists, with Average 
salaries of $47.50, $48.50, and $40, respectively, 

Among the 9 jobs for which data on men workers 
could be presented, average weekly salaries ranged 
from $33.50 for office boys to $65 for hand book. 
keepers. General clerks, the largest group of mey 
studied, averaged $55.50 weekly. 

On an hourly basis, women worker’s averages 
varied from 87 cents for office girls to $1.55 for 
hand bookkeepers. Secretaries averaged $1.49 
Men hand bookkeepers averaged $1.71, general 
clerks $1.37, and office boys 87 cents. 

This salary information was obtained only for g 
limited number of office clerical occupations, jn 
which a large proportion of the women workers 
in Washington offices were employed. No at- 
tempt was made to obtain complete coverage of 
office workers. The survey did not include CGoy- 
ernment employees. However, comparisons with 
available data on the salaries of Federal employees 
indicated, broadly, that the average earnings of 
secretaries and stenographers in private industry 
in Washington were close to those of Government 
workers in similar jobs. 

Six industry divisions were surveyed. The 
highest pay scales in effect in private industry, 
were found in transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities. Next were the service 
and manufacturing industries; however, relatively 
few workers are employed in manufacturing in 
Washington. 

A 40-hour, 5-day week was the work schedule 
most commonly reported for women. This was 
also the schedule in effect for Federal employees. 
Less than 10 percent of the private-office employ- 
ees worked more than 5 days a week; only in 
the wholesale trade and service industries were 
5%-day schedules in effect in an appreciable 
number of establishments. About a tenth of the 
office workers in wholesale trade were scheduled 
to work 5% days, and a slightly larger number 
were required to work some, but not all, Saturdays. 
About 15 percent of the workers in the service 
industries worked either a half day every Satur- 
day or on some Saturdays during a month. 

Weekly hours varied considerably more than 
the number of days worked each week, and a sub- 

stantial number of women worked less thun 4 
hours. Half were on schedules of between 35 and 
40 hours, 18 percent on a schedule of 35 hours, 
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and 16 percent had a 37%-hour week. Only 
4 percent worked over 40 hours (table 1). 

In manufacturing, nearly all the women office 
employees were on a 40-hour week, whereas in 
transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities, the typical workweek was 37) hours. 
Some workers in three industry groups (wholesale 
trade, retail trade, and services) were scheduled 
to work more than 40 hours. These longer work- 
weeks were most common in wholesale trade. 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution of women office workers in Washington, 
D. C., by scheduled weekly hours, April 1949 





























Percent of workers employed in offices in— 
Trans- 
_ | porta- 
B.4 tion, 
Weekly hours Al Man-| Whole-| Re- insur- fam 
_ ufac- | sale | tail — cation, _ : 
tries turing} trade | trade real — 
e- pubis 
tate |" utili- 
ties 
Cll? Gih.<cnaieesnousasnee 5 See eee ae a eee 0.3 
C es ae ee || eae = | See 21.9 6.2 30.2 
Over 35 and under 3744..| 3.5 |....--.- |) oe a | eee 3.1 
ees fl) aa 8.4 6.7 | 14.5 48.3 9.9 
Over 37% and under 40__| 13.2 1.6 9 .5 | 22.6 16.4 13.3 
ae ree yt 96. 3 59.1 | 87.1 | 33.8 29.1 37.3 
Over 40 and under 44....| 1.6 {/_..---- 10.6 |_...-- fee 2.3 
, es a ee ae 1.8 2.1 Re > ea 2.8 
Over 44 and under 48. . < | ae 1.4 i eae 4 
© ucaddetabanadnienitnban Pager | Se eg 4 
a ee ee Se Se ee eee pee 
es ee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 














Related Wage Practices 


Paid vacations after 1 year of service were 
provided for virtually all office workers in Wash- 
ington; three-fourths of the workers were entitled 
to at least 2 weeks’ vacation after a year’s service. 
The length of the vacation varied somewhat 
among industry divisions. More than four-fifths 
of the workers with a year’s service in manu- 
facturing, the service industries, and finance, 
insurance, and real estate and almost three-fourths 
of those in wholesale trade received 2 weeks or 
more, but in retail trade, and in transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities, a 
1-week vacation was most common. In the latter 
industry divisions, vacations were typically in- 
creased to 2 weeks after 2 years of employment. 
A few employees in wholesale trade and in the 
service industries worked in offices which had no 
formal provision for paid vacations. 

Holidays with pay were provided for almost all 
Washington office workers. The comparatively 


few offices that did not grant paid holidays were 
in retail trade; about a fifth of the retail trade 
employees did not have such holidays. The most 
typical provision was for 8 holidays a year, the 
number given in the Federal service; almost 
three-quarters of Washington office employees in 
private industry were allowed this number. 
About a tenth received 6 holidays annually, and 
almost as many were entitled to 7. A few workers, 
mostly in finance, insurance, and real estate, and 
in the service industries, had 11 paid holidays a 
year. In general, finance, insurance, and real 
estate offices had the most liberal holiday pro- 
visions. 

Nonproduction bonuses were paid by establish- 
ments employing about 2 out of every 5 Wash- 
ington office workers. Generally, these were 
paid at Christmas or the end of the year. Non- 
production bonuses were most widespread in 
retail trade and in finance, insurance, and real 
estate; about three-fifths and two-thirds of the 
workers, respectively, were employed by firms 
reporting bonuses. Less than 1 out of 20 office 
workers in manufacturing and in transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities, re- 
ceived a nonproduction bonus. 

Paid sick leave was formally provided for by 
establishments employing more than half of the 
office workers. Service requirements for eli- 
gibility varied, however. Approximately a fourth 
of the workers became eligible for paid sick leave 
after 6 months of service, almost half were eligible 
after a year of service, and almost three-fifths after 
2 years. In transportation, communication, and 
public utilities, practically all employees were 
covered by paid sick leave policies after 2 years 
of service; retail trade ranked next. The most 
typical amount of paid sick leave granted was 
12 days after a year’s service. 

Insurance or pension plans were effective in 
offices having about three-fourths of the Washing- 
ton office workers in private industry. Life 
insurance was most common, almost three-fifths 
of the workers being employed in offices which 
had such plans. Retirement pensions ranked 
next; half of the office workers were employed in 
establishments having this type of provision. At 
least four-fifths of the employees in each industry 
group, except wholesale trade and the service 
industries, worked in establishments with some 
type of insurance or pension plan. 
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a 
. Esti- Average Esti- 
mated Salary range mated Salar 
Sex, occupation, and num-| Week- of middle Sex, occupation, and num-| Week- a dnt 
industry division 4 ber of 50 percent industry division ! ber of} ly 50 dle 
work- of workers work-| sal- of La — 
ers | aries ers | aries Orkers 
Men Women—Continued ‘pilescmgmam 
Clerks, file, class B 4_____ - 521} $37.00} 38.0) $0.97 : 

Bookkeepers, hand 4 208) $65. 00 $57-50-$75. 00 Retail trade_____ . 33; 33.00); 39.5 84 = $0 mr oon 00 
W holesale trade 41 . 50 57. 50— 82. 50 Finance, insurance, and 00 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 218} 35.00) 38.0) .92) 34.50) 33. 50. a7, 

real estate 71 . 50 1. 52. 00- 62. 00 Sininatonsanpsontes 163] 38.00) 38.0) 1.00) 37.00) 35.00- 49 
Services... 59| 67. 50 1. 57.50- 76.00 || Clerks, general ¢..._______. 2, 238] 47.50} 39.0) 1.22) 46.00] 40. 50- 5 

Bookkeeping-machine op- Manufacturin himbpbuseee 100} 52.00; 40.0) 1.30) 50.00) 42. 99. 62 = 
erators, class B.... 51} 39. 50 . 36.50- 42.00 || Wholesale trade..........| 194] 47.50] 40.0} 1.19) 43.50] 40. 00- 5 oy 

Clerks, accounting . 292 . 00 1. 40. 50- 55. 00 Retail trade._...____- 323) 39.00; 40.5) .96) 38.00) 35. 00~ 42 
Manufacturing... 57| 49.50 1. 45. 00- 55. 00 Finance, insurance, and W 
Wholesale trade_. 37 50 1. 42. 50- 50. 50 real estate.............- 354) 43.50) 37.5) 1. 42. 50) 38. 00- 48, %9 
Retail trade 52 . 50 1. 37. 50- 57. 50 a 615} 51.50 39.0) 1. 50.00} 45. 50- 58 64) 
Finance, insurance, and Clerks, order 4... k 247; 38.00) 39.0) . 36. 50} 33. 00- 43 

real estate... 40} 45. 50 39. 00- 48.50 || Manufacturing.--_-_--_- 48} 40.00} 40.0 39. 50] 37. 50- 42 
Transportation, commu- Wholesale trade......____ 48} 39.00) 39.0 35. 50) 34. 50- 43. F% 
nication, and other  . . Saas 121} 35.00} 40.0 33.00} 32. 00~ 37.99 
public utilities 35; 56.00 1. 48. 00- 66.50 || Clerks, pay-roll¢...........| 183) 47.50) 39.0 45. 00) 40. 00- 53. & 
Services... 71 50 1. 40. 00- 54. 00 Retail trade............_. 50] 43.50) 40.0 42.50} 37. 50- 47. 5% 

Clerks, file, class B.. 39} 36. 50 ‘ 34. 50- 40.00 | Finance, insurance, and 

Clerks, general +. 348 5. 50 1. 46. 00- 60. 50 | real estate...____ ~ 53} 43.50) 36.5) 1. 37. 00- 49.59 
Manufacturing 37 00 1. 45. 00— 61.00 | Transportation, com- ; 
Wholesale trade 70 00 1. 50. 00- 65. 00 | munication, and other 
Retail trade 36] 50. 50 1. 41. 00- 58.00 | public utilities________. 49| 54.00 1. 46. 50- 61. 00 
Finance, insurance, and | Clerk-typists...............| 1,513} 40.00 1. 35. 00- 43. 54 

real estate 77| 51.00 1.3 40. 50- 63. 00 Manufacturing......___ 41} 44.00 1. 39. 50~ 48 5 
Services 64 . 00 1. 46. 00- 62. 00 Wholesale trade_....____. 112} 39.50 1. 35. 0O- 42 1 

Clerks, order ¢ 109} 50.00 1. 41. 00— 60. 00 Retail trade... ___ 134} 37.50 -& 34. 50~ 40, 0 
Wholesale trade... 91} 50.50 1. 41. 00- 60. 00 Finance, insurance, and 

Clerks, pay-roll___. 26) 52.00 1. 39. 50- 63. 00 real estate.....___ 701} 38.00 34. 50- 40.00 

Clerk-typists ¢ , 48 . 00 1. 44. 50- 50. 50 | Transportation, com- 

Transportatiog, tommu- cation, and other 
nication, and other public utilities ea comenens 69} 47.00) 39.5) 1. 42. 00- 53.50 
public utilities 30 . 50 3 39. 50- 51. 50 i oe 456} 42.00) 38.0) 1. 36. 50- 46. 00 

Office boys ¢. 307 . 50 ‘ 31. 00- 36.00 || Office girls........._- setaitan 70} 34.00) 39.0) . 31. 00- 37.50 
Manufacturing 57 00 29. 50- 31.00 || Secretaries...............-- 3,988} 56.50) 38.0) 1. 49. 50- 62.00 
Finance, insurance, and Manufacturing ...._..__. 72} 56.50; 39.5) 1. 52. 00- 57.50 

real estate... 53 . 00 31. 50- 35. 50 Wholesale trade......___- 209} 51.50) 39.0) 1. 46. 00- 57. 50 

Transportation, commu- Retail trade....._____ 110} 54.50) 40.5) 1. 48. 00- 60.00 
nication, and other Finance, insurance, and 

publie utilities. 28} 34. 00 31. 00- 36. 00 real estate... sail 492) 54.00) 38.5 . 40 46. 00- 60.00 
Services sane 146} 34. 50 31. 50- 37. 00 Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 

public utilities seciliaadinceetl 136} 60.50) 38.0) 1.59 . 54. 50- 67.50 

Women ___ 2,969) 57.00) 38.0) 1.50 . 50} 50. 00- 62.59 

a, general ._-_-- 1,658} 48.50) 38.5) 1.26] 48.00) 44. 00- 52.00 

Manufacturi —— 42; 48.00 39.5; 1.22) 48. 44. 00- 52.50 

Billers, machine (billing Wholesale trade......____ 165} 48.00) 39.5) 1.22) 46.00) 45. 00- 50.00 

machine)#....... 68 . 50 33. 00— 43. 00 Retail trade......._. 137} 45.50) 40.0) 1.14) 465. 40. 00- 48. 50 
Retail trade.. . 49| 38. 00 33. 50- 42. 00 Finance, insurance, and 

Billers, machine (book- real estate 1? BO” Tepes 380} 45.50) 38.0) 1.20] 465. 40. 00- 49. 00 
keeping machine) 71 . 00 42, 00- 50. 00 Transportation, com- 

Bookkeepers, hand ¢. 414 . 50 52. 00- 63. 50 munication, and other 

Finance, insurance, and public utilities._....__- 90} 50.50) 39.0) 1.29) 51.00) 47. 00- 55.00 
real estate... i 142 . 50 50. 00- 60. 00 _ SEE Oe 844) 50.00) 38.5) 1.30) 49.50) 46. 00- 54.00 
Services 208 . 00 52. 00- 68.50 || Stenographers, technical 4__ 308} 51.50) 38.5) 1.34] 52.00) 48. 00- 54.50 
Bookkeeping-machine op- _ ,, 2 eee 289} 51.50) 38.5) 1.34) 52.00) 46. 00- 54.50 
erators, class A ¢ 134 . 50 38. 50- 46.00 || Switchboard operators 4....| 344] 41.50] 40.0) 1.04] 40.00) 36. 00- 46,00 
Finance, insurance, and Wholesale trade_......._. 53} 41.00) 39.5) 1.04) 40.00) 38. 50- 42.00 
real estate... 114 50 38. 50- 45. 00 Retail trade............_. 77| 38.00} 40.5) .94] 37.50) 35. 00- 41.50 

Bookkeeping-machine op- Finance, insurance, and 

erators, class B 4... 350) 40.50 37. 00- 43. 50 108} 37.00} 40.0) .93) 38.00) 34.50- 40.50 
Retail trade 38] 38. 00 33. 50- 41. 00 Transportation, com- 
Finance, insurance, and munication, and other ; 
real estate. ft 266, . 00 37. 00- 42. 00 public utilities__..__._- 31] 47.50) 38.0) 1.25) 49.50) 44.50- 51 00 
Calculating-machine oper- ES SR 53} 50.50) 40.0) 1.26) 52.50) 40. 00- 57.50 
ators (Comptometer Switchboard operator-re- 
type)*.... . 216 . 50 1. 45. 00) 41. 00- 48. 00 ceptionists *_........... 321; 41.50; 39.0) 1.06; 40.00) 37.00- 46.00 
W holesale trade... 26 mel) 1. 46. 00) 42. 50— 50. 00 Wholesale trade......_._. 68; 44.00 39.5 -ll . 00} 39. 00- 50. OF 
Retail trade. ... -| 119 . 00 i. 45. 00) 40. 00- 47. 50 Finance, insurance, and : 
ae machine oper- real estate.............. 39} 37.00) 37.5) .99 . 00} 35. 00- 40. 50 
ators (other than Comp- Services........ 162} 42.00) 38.5) 1.09 | 36. 50- 45. 00 
tometer type)* ihe 56 00} 39.5) 1. 40. 00} 38. 00- 45. 50 Transeribing-machine ‘op- - 
oN ES | eee 26 OO} 39.5) 1. 40. 00) 37. 00— 43. 00 | erators, general *._____- 123} 42.50) 37.5) 1. | 37.00— 4/. 00 

Clerks, accounting 4... 985 . 50} + 38.5) 1. 46. 00) 40.00- 53.00 || Finance, insurance, and : 
Manufacturing 60) 47.50) 39.5) 1. 48. 00) 40. 00- 53. 00 real estate.............. 49) 41.50) 37.5) 1. 34. 50- 47. 0 
Wholesale trade. ... 62} 48.00) 39.5) 1. 48.00) 40. 00- 54. 50 eee 57} 43.50) 36.0) 1. 41. 50- 46. 00 
Retail trade. 178} 43.50) 40.5) 1. 43. 00) 37. 50- 49.50 || Typists, class A 4.___..____ 263) 44.50) 38.5) 1. 40. 50- 48. U 
Finance, insurance, and Finance, insurance, and 

real estate... nails 282 .00' 380) 1. 41. 50} 37. 00- 45. 00 SE tieginenionam 69} 43.50) 37.0) 1. 41. 50- 46. 00 
Services........ pola 229} 50.50) 38.0) 1. 50. 50} 46. 00- 56.00 ee eae 98} 46.50) 39.0) 1. 43. 00- 49. 90 
Clerks, file, class A ¢.. 298 00; 39.0) 1. 46. 00} 41. 00- 52.00 || Typists, class B 4..._..___- 444) 37.00) 38.5) . 34. 50- 40. Of 
Finance, insurance, and , insurance, and 
real estate. 76} 43.50| 385) 1.13] 40.50) 38. 50- 49.00 | real estate...’ 228] 36.50} 38.5 35. 50} 34. 50- 38. 00 
i I SD 184! 48.50! 38.5! 1.261 48.00! 44.50- 52.00 || Services............._.__- 94! 38.00! 38.5 38. 00) 34. 50- 40. 5 








1 Excludes premium pay for overtime. 


2 The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade estab- 
lishments (except limited-price variety stores), transportation (except rail- 
roads), communication, heat, light, and power companies with over 100 


workers; manufacturers’ sales branches and offices in wholesale trade, insur- 
ance, real estate, legal services; such professional services as architectural, 


engineering, accounting, auditing, and bookkee 
izations of all sizes; and estab 


mem bership 
workers in wholesale trade, finance, 


firms; and nonprofit 
hments with 25 or more 
and the motion picture industry. 
3 Value above and below which half of workers’ salaries fell. 
4 Includes data for industry divisions not shown separately. 
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BOR 
ne EI 
istry Farnings in Communications less than 75 cents and about 9 percent had earn- 
ee d ‘es. 1948 and 1947' ings of $2.00 or more. The general level of wages 
Industries, in the industry undoubtedly was higher by the 
an summer of 1949, since a large number of com- 
ent , , , 
ers RupLovens OF class A interstate telephone car- — om — general increases subsequent 
on riers had hourly earnings averaging $1.25 in ee cto 4 we , he | oad 
a October 1948. Fewer than 4 percent received witchboard operators were the largest single 
5. 00 occupational group. The 170,000 experienced 
— Se . . € . 
0 : prepared by Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Statisties. Operators had earnings averaging $1.03 an hour, in 
1 - Data for this study were collected by the Federal Communications Com- October 1948. Less than 3 percent had earnings 
00 mission as part of its annual report. Under a newly created cooperative “3 
. 00 arrangement, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has assumed the task of tabulat- below 75 cents, and about 1 percent were paid 
00 ing and publishing these materials. More detailed reports for the year 1948, $ 1.40 or more. 
5) similar to those published by the FCC in previous years, are available upon T 
50 nee: est-board men and repeater men averaged 
~ The earnings shown in these reports were computed by dividing weekly $1 86; hourly earnings of about three-fourths of 
54) scheduled compensation by weekly scheduled hours. Thus, the figures ‘ = - 
00 shown would include premium rates for regularly scheduled overtime, if any. these employees fell within a $1.60 to $2.25 range. 
tn The employees covered by this article exclude officials and assistants, pro- Exchange repairmen averaged $1.77. Three oc- 
fessional and semiprofessional employees, sales employees, and business 2 ‘ ss 
“) office employees except the clerical groups. cupations—central office repairmen, cable splicers, 
. TasLe 1.—Class A interstate telephone carriers: Distribution of employees by hourly earnings and selected occupations, 
October 1948 and 1947 
All employees ! Cable splicers a s’ pp kg Draftsmen Exchange repairmen 
Hourly earnings sidigianssigel ipsa itaidiadicipasdiica i. 
| 
) 1948 1947 1948 | 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 | 1917 
| Less than 60 cents.......-...-. 0.3 ) ee | @ 0.1 0.1} (@) (2) 0.2 2.0 0.1 |. 
rial Ke si nenaiivases ue (2) (?) (2) (2) Dalteend 2 — Te ae 
ie el 7 c ) aaa hy ceeeeneite (2) 7 (2) (3) 2 | 3 1/ @ 
i RE OR 2.1 2.6 (@) | 0.1 .4 1.1 0.1 ) 2 2} 0.1 
| iS ite 3.9 4.8 0.1) .2 1.5 3.8 3 7 5 | a 2 | 2 
oR 12.2 16.3 2 | 3 10.6 16.0 2.2 3.1 3.7 | 4.3 6 1.1 
RD 14.7 18.4 1.0 | 1.7 20.7 30. 2 5.0 5.7 6.1 | 8.2 | 1.1 1.6 
100-419 eun@S................... 25.2 22.6 11.5 | 13.4 43.6 35.6 13.0 10.9 21.0 | 19. 4 | 5.1 6.1 
199-190 eoméS................... 15.0 11.6 17.0 | 10.9 18.0 10.7 11.8 9.7 14.8 | 12.1 | 9. 2 7.3 
140-159 cents.............._-.- 7.1 5.4 11.4 14.5 4.1 2.0 10. 1 7.9 9.5 9.6 10.9 6.7 
160-179 conts.................- 5.0 5.2 18.3 24.5 1.0 4 11.5 15.4 8.8 | 10.0 14.1 21.2 
4.9 5.2 23. 4 25.4 (?) (?) 18.8 25.9 8.5 | 11.8 29.0 35.3 
4.5 3.5 14.0 | 9.0 Re Bete 17.5 18.1 12.4 | 12.1 28.3 4 
1.8 1.1 3.1 | SE Dee 9.3 2.2 7.0 | 4.7 1.1 
2.3 | pear ae wrowesss cenoeres 4 1 7.3 | 4.5 
a 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Number of workers..........- 524,793 | 499,009| 10,147, 8610| 9,201| 8719] 23,317| 20,567 589|  552| 9,462| 8,628 
Average hourly earnings _____- $1. 25 $1.18 $1. 65 | $1. 61 $1.08 $1. 02 $1. 66 $1. 63 $1. 60 $1. 51 $1.77 | $1.72 
| 
, Mechanics, build- , P 
Experienced switch- ° PBX and station | Test-board men and 
board operators Laborers Linemen one ——. installers repeater-men 
Hourly earnings 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 | 1947 
Less than 60 cents....._._____. 0.5 0.8 3.9 6.2 (2) pase” OE , 0.1 0.1 (2) | 0.1 
60-64 cents 5 on 6 3.0 0.1 | apoE re 0.1 (2) Q@) | 0.1 (2) 
65-69 cents .6 .6 1.2 1.2 1 4 0.2 1 (4) 1} 6 6” | (4) 
“eine eam 1.2 1.9 8.7 4.1 7 1.3 o wl 1 6 | | _ 
SSR 3.7 4.9 14.1 10.4 1.4 2.2 1 3 5 1.2 va | .2 
(“as PLETE 16.9 21.9 13.2 12.1 7.1 10.7 1.5 1.3 3.0 | 45 7 4 
ERR 20.5 28.3 12.0 11.5 12.5 19.1 2.0 2.3 7.2 | 10.1 1.2 | 7 
NS nn on cccusebaee 37.7 32.9 31.6 27.8 36.1 30.8 5.3 6.6 21.3 21.1 3.3 | 3.1 
Sepnee GNNOD..........-.-20--0-- 17.2 7.7 10.5 20.1 16.1 12.0 9.5 12.2 15.6 11.4 | 4.3 | 3.8 
140-159 cents.................. 1.0 3 2.4 2.4 8.6 6.0 22.1 21.4 10.1 7.3 | 6.4 | 6.3 
SI oo cccccccccecccce 2 (2) 1.8 1.2 7.7 | 11.0 24.0 34.0 8.0 13.0 | 17.3 | 23.9 
ST insecsscconcnspe (2) (2) SRT: Re Ry 7.2 6.2 23.3 16.6 14.1 19.3 | 27.2 | 35. 6 
seeps Gomes... ............... (2) (2) AEE bay See 2.3 2 9.9 4.8 19.8 11.3 | 30.1 | 24. 1 
iain (2) RN hele ERR tates aa a ceaial 2.0 a a (a) | 9.2 1.7 
250 cents and over........____- (2) 3 ee im aaeeresen “ag waite (2) | ee Maes (2) (2) 
ES iinreimcnseeirs 100.0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Number of workers .......... 170,156 | 165, 461 333 | 338 | 20,687| 19,138, 2,162| 1,900| 19,0 18,845| 8,346| 7,558 
verage hourly earnings. ____. $1.03 $0. 97 $0.96 $0.98 $1. 23 $1.18 $1. 64 $1. 58 $1. 50 $1.44 | $1.86) $1. 80 
' Excludes officials and managerial assistants, professional and semipro- 1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


fessional employees, and business office and sales employees, except clerical. 
854982—49—__-3 
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and building and motor-vehicle service mechan- fifth of these employees, comprising foot or bicycle mail 
ics --averaged from $1.64 to $1.66. Laborers, the messengers, had earnings below 70 cents. The Line 
lowest-pay group studied, averaged 96 cents. over-all average for all workers, excluding foot ang ers § 
Five of the 11 occupations studied showed average bicycle messengers, was $1.23. A 
increases of 6 cents an hour in earnings during the Experienced telegraph operators in the traffic for 
year October 1947 to October 1948, and 5 others department, exclusive of Morse operators, ayor. thos 
had increases ranging from 3 to9 cents. Laborers aged $1.16, with more than 90 percent receiving indi 
alone had a lower general level in 1948 than in between $1.00 and $1.40. Similar workers in thp 
1947, commercial department averaged $1.01; about 99 Tap 
Western Union wire telegraph employees aver- _ percent had earnings between $0.90 and $1.29. 
. _—_- 
aged $1.14 an hour in October 1948.2, Almost a The average pay for telephone operators was $1.9. 
"1 Data for individual companies, identified by name, are customarily not for Morse operators it was $1.29. Among the 
published or revealed by the Bureau. However, inasmuch as the annual s j j ; eat! 
reports of the FCC are public records, the identification of individual firms selected Soampanans studied, the highest ; vel of 
in this article does not constitute a violation of Bureau policy. wages was attained by subscribers equipment 
TABLE 2,— Western Union Telegraph Co.: Distribution of wire-telegraph employees by hourly earnings and selected occupations Less t 
’ 60-64 
October 1948 and 1947 65-69 
70-74 | 
75-79 | 
Experienced telegraph operators 80-89 
(exclusive of Morse operators) Ay 
All employees ! Laborers ae _ M ee, oe ild- 10-1 
Hourly earnings Commercial Traffic 140-1! 
department department ot 
ow ' ccc 200-2 
an 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1943 1947 —p- 
Leas than 60 cents 2h Se ee Se: ee. OR ce See ees SR! Seo 
EE eee ee fy a a ee a SS ees ee eae Pee 2 
65-69 cents.......... 19.3 |g eS ee ee es Se ES ees TR ees eae Num 
70-74 cents... 2.3 15. i a XT eee TS eae 5 | rie |, SRT Aver 
75-79 cents 4 7.9 — j ==  * f eer ee 5 3 ere * | pee iin 
80-89 cents 5.8 11.3 12.0 15.1 0.7 22.1 44 11.6 0.2 4 ‘ as 
90-99 cents....... 11.3 9.4 41.9 11.0 6.8 17.0 3.7 2.1 4 2.6 1.0 8 6 ‘Ir 
100-119 cents. 19.3 17.4 39.0 8.3 32.6 33.1 38.0 67.9 5.2 24.3 44 23.5 nents 
120-139 cents... 22. 2 9.8 6.9 7 57.7 2.9 52.8 2.7 29.7 66.4 32.2 34.9 
140-159 cents 9.0 4.3 2 1 16| @® ‘9 2 48.2 5.5 39.9 2% 
160-179 cents 6.0 £9 L....c..... nat cS i SE peed Bete ee 16. 0 ‘2 20.0 | 48 
180-199 cents 2.5 AY Se Sa Oe eee . } Soe . 0) aes 1.5 5 adj 
200-224 cents 1.0 2 | Se eee CES ae: Be ea See SS ee eee 5 
224-249 cents .4 i) ee Se SS SS SSS, ee Seren 5 the 
250 cents and over .5 OEE SS Ss a ee See ee Cee eee ( 
Total 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0] 1000] 100.0 100. 0 100.0 10 to , 
Number of workers_.......-.- 42,751 | 47,388 | 3,604, 4119| 5,017| 6,560 432 476| 1,533| 1,623| 205 7 
Average hourly earnings. $1.14 $0. 95 $1.01 $0. 81 $1. 16 $0. 92 $1. 16 $1. 00 $1. 40 $1. 20 $1. 43 $1. 24 nen 
Laiaale pm ! $l. 
M —— and Messengers, motor | Morse operators weg ~~ pe | Telephone operators cai 
Hourly earnings : per 
| 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 | 1948 1947 $1. 
a eee ee ee ee ie $1. 
60-4 cents Pe ee ee ae ee eS ee he Ae ee eee. ec ee Seen ae 
66-00 cents................- 89. 2 8 ne RS CY | SR ES & RS ee s coa 
70-74 cents. ............-- 10.3 BE heccccescees Sf, Oe ee Se ee ee 28.1 
76-90 GUND... oo... 20000.-<2.-00- 6 @ 10.8 tf se memeen ee | 16.2 $1.) 
a ne eee 21.1 OO © Licsbcapccced Bel Bi bosiennitteel 0.8 6.0 18 | 
EEE ESE WSK S Ee 53.5 ge ta? (eee | |” kee 2.6 18.1 17.3 anc 
100-119 cents... Far ES OF AUN PF: ORES 14.5 8.4 7.6 47.5 0.4 23.0 39. 5 19." 
RR TT NTs 1 eX 1 2 70.3 41.6 14.2 59.8 36.3 | 2 sen 
a aS See. SETA eee 8 ee ae 21.2 3.8 28.0 9.8 st (7) l 
fT SAGRRSRSEGT ES SNE (SER hi EES FH Pe ree oS OE ees 56.8 4.0 (2) ev 
es Eee eee Oe ee ak ee eee a eee ee ae (6 See ee eee q 
EE ES HERS: SRNR a Ree & see 1 1 | Decaseeere-- 
SPE, a ncccctonndgoccecdihéngnc éenudibsenccesensnasshilane leseeshabcess ts eeeinatiebneessanepaledeneesdadl {eS ee d 
EE ANS ANT) TET FE BRET FSR NRT | RRR Be ee Oe | See — - us 
Total 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0) 1 sin 
Number of workers... ......... 9, 256 9, 798 1, 301 1, 731 1, 563 1, 651 542 530 | 2,795 | 3, 007 exc 
Average hourly earnings... .... $0. 67 $0. 65 $0. 94 $0. 87 $1. 29 $1. 13 $1. 53 $1. 23 $1. 09 | 8 val 
( 





' Excludes officials and 
fessional employees, telegraph 


employees. 


assistants, 
office superintendents and 


professional and semipro- 


managers, and sales 


? Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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maintainers, who received, on the average, $1.53. bined, the increase during the year averaged 19 





re] 
he Linemen and cablemen averaged $1.40, and labor- _ cents, and for 8 of the 10 occupational groups, it 
ind ers $1.16. ranged from 16 to 30 cents. Although these 


A comparison of the October 1948 levels of pay _increases reflected wage adjustments finally de- 
fic for Western Union wire telegraph employees with _ cided upon during the October 1947 to October 
those published in the 1947 annual FCC report —_1948 period, several of the adjustments were retro- 























er- 
ing indicates a substantial rise. For all workers com- active to earlier dates. While such retroactive 
he 
Py Tapié 3.—Principal radiotelegraph carriers: Distribution of employees! by hourly earnings and selected occupations, October 
1948 and 1947 
(), 
QO. 
9; Marine Mechanicians Messengers, Radio Teletype- 
} AD constal one foot and operating Radio multiplex 
1@ employees ? station maintenance bicycle technicians operators nerators 
of Hourly earnings operators technicians y operator: 
nt 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 1948 | 1047 
i QO Eee (3) Oo) ee eS a | eee 4 | eee eee Sees Ae deta 
“8, 8 OR . A BENE 2 a See ee Ces ea Cee sd mane 
OO EO 0.2 | S| a Sa a ee 3 =e Chere ‘ada 
eo SR Bee eee 7.9 . J Se) 2a 60. 1 EES) FE , 
_ Pe op eT 5.1 a * ) aaa Se ° | ane we 
CS rrr 1.5 3 eS ee 12.5 7.) ies S| SRA See ivailoes 0.3 0.2 
Se ee ee 4.8  , Pee Ss 1.1 2.9 02 i | oe A : ‘ 0.2 .8 - 
. MO MIELL ccdacencdatdtecctans 14.9} 140 ) | oe 10.8} 15.6 9 9 0.3 ast. 1.8 4.9 
; SEE 19. 4 20.7 9.2 4.7 16.5 29. 2 .2 .2 3.4 9. 6 2.2 26.1 69. 8 74.7 
ed FER Aa AL er. met Beet CST Set «Ms L......1....... 17.5} 25.3] 34.5 17.0| 20.8 14.6 
A ee ea 9.7 8.5| 13.5 re ee | 20.2} 13.6) 16.1 16.2 5.7 44 
rs be 8 pie eae Coe. 8.3! 10.2] 17.0] 15.4 oR °° \rasten :epeee 23.3| 31.4] 366!] 381 8 
= ee A a ee 6. 2 5.6 24. 1 33.0 6.8 i | Oe See 24.6 17.3 10.4 2.4 ' 
a) Lae * Se 3.2 1.6 10.6 1.3 RY ae: eas Pett ae 10.1 2.5 ED ORE * A 
_ yee 1.8 5 aS eae rm Rete ieee . | a * .2 ae 
eS ee ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Number of workers................-- 4,154 | 4,642 141 149] 351 377 533 634 326 324| 4031 506! 384| 406 
Average hourly earnings..........._- $1.38 | $1.34] $1.80] $1.78] $1.41 | $1.45 | $0.67/| $0.62] $1.80] $1.77| $1.73! $1.63] $1.36] $1.28 


oars 















































' Includes only those employees regularly employed within the conti- 
nental United States. 


adjustments were not reflected in earlier reports, 
they should properly be credited to periods prior 
to October 1947. , 

Radiotelegraph-carrier employees in the conti- 
nental United States had average earnings of 
$1.38. All radio operators in this industry re- 
ceived at least $1.20 an hour, and more than 10 
percent were paid $2.00 or more; the average was 
$1.73. Teletype-multiplex operators averaged 
$1.36, and radio operating technicians and marine 
coastal station operators both had averages of 
$1.80. The average earnings for mechanicians 
and maintenance technicians was $1.41. Mes- 
sengers, foot and bicycle, had the lowest wage 
level, averaging 67 cents an hour. 

The earnings shown for the radio-telegraph in- 
dustry indicated a slight rise in the general level 
since October 1947. All occupations studied, 
except one, showed increases in average earnings, 
varying in amount from 2 to 10 cents. 

Cable operators of the principal ocean cable 


2 Excludes officers and assistants; professional and semiprofessional em- 
ployees; office or station superintendents and assistants; and sales employees. 
3 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


TaBLE 4.—Principal ocean cable carriers: Distribution of 
employees! by hourly earnings and selected occupations, 
October 1948 and 1947 



































. Messengers,| Teletype- 
Bnd... : or af foot and | multiplex 
Hourly earnings bicycle operators 
1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1047 | 1948 | 1947 
Less than 60 cents._...}.....- on ke Aa! Saas 34.9 
ES TE 3) eS AS See | ee 
a Te ,) Se Pe i fs cae 
70-74 cents............ 0.1 pe) ee sine 00 Se ee 
, eee 12.1 SS ) noel Ce f GET Enwanwcles 
80-89 cents. ........... 1.3 | a ey ee Pee ee cas 
90-99 cents... _- ee ® J) 0.4 1.4 OF b. ccun 3.1 
100-119 cents_-......... 12.0 | 16.0 |__---- 4 1.4 3.6 7.3 3.1 
120-139 cents........_- 12.1 | 14.1 0.6 7.2 1.4 -5 | 44.0 63. 1 
140-159 cents_......._- 12.9 | 10.9 3.3 RE 2S ee 24.8 16. 5 
160-179 cents........-.. ee) ae © Beeb BD fenccuclenwces 23.9 11.8 
180-199 cemts........_- Fle Fb 3 3g 8 See eee ee 1,6 
200-224 cents.........- 8.1 7.5 6.1 8.1 8 
225-249 cents. ......... 2.6 i. CS ee Se eee 
250 cents and over-_--- 3.2) 1.4 | ee Ree 
Totai..... ee 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers. --|1,132 |1,400 | 181 | 236] 142/ 195! 109 127 
Average hourly earn- 
Si incdineaiidadiiieasl $1.55 ($1.45 ($1.91 ($1.86 ($0.78 we 68 $1. 40 | $1.36 














1 Includes only those employees regularly employed within the continental 
United States. 

2 Excludes officers and assistants; professional and semiprofessional em- 
ployees; office or station superintendents and assistants; and sales employees. 
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carriers averaged $1.91 in October 1948, an in- 
crease of 5 cents since October 1947. Teletype- 
multiplex operators had a similar increase, raising 
their level to $1.40. Foot and bicycle messengers 
averaged 78 cents, none receiving less than 75 
cents; the average for this occupation in October 
1947 was 68 cents, with over a third receiving less 
than 60 cents. Earnings for all employees as a 
group averaged $1.55 in 1948 and $1.45 in 1947. 





Wages in Selected 
Chemical Industries, April 1949 ' 


THE AVERAGE CHEMICAL-PLANT WORKER had a 
straight-time hourly rate of $1.51 in April 1949. 
In the 10 branches of the industry studied by the 
U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, over half of the workers had hourly rates 
between $1.40 and $1.80. Less than 5 percent 
made under $1.00 and 15 percent earned $1.80 or 
more per hour.’ 

The level of rates by products varied widely. 
The median rates for the 10 branches were: 


Industria] inorganic chemicals-_-------.--.-~--- $1. 53 
Intermediates, dyes, color lakes, and toners... 1. 50 
Plastics materials and elastomers. -_-.--------- 1. 48 - 
Cleaning and polishing preparations - - - - - - ~~~ 1.14 
Sulfonated oils and assistants--..........---- 1. 22 
Bone black, carbon black, and lamp black... 1. 60 
Compressed and liquefied gases...........--- 1. 38 
Insecticides and fungicides_..............--- 1.15 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals!__. 1. 67 
Other miscellaneous chemicals and chemical 
BNOGOD ® .. ccccce ccneveedjecaeseuseucess 1. 26 


! See footnote 1 to following table for products excluded from survey. 


Industrial inorganic chemical manufacturing, 
among the 10 industry branches studied, had the 
largest group of workers, over one-third of the 
total. Thirty percent of these workers, averaging 
$1.45 an hour, were employed in plants located in 





! Prepared by James F. Walker of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Statistics, 

Information was received, by mail questionnaire, from 794 establishments. 
Those having fewer than 8 plant workers were excluded. 

2 Hourly rates in this report are straight-time rates excluding premium 
pay for overtime and night work. 





ee 


the Middle Atlantic States.* Another 35 percen; 
were in the Great Lakes region, where the average 
pay was $1.55. The highest wage level ($1.62) 
was found in the Southwest, where about 17 per- 
cent of the group were employed. 

The miscellaneous industrial organic chemica)s 
branch employed about 22 percent of all workers 
studied. About a third and a fourth of these 
workers, respectively, were in the Border and 
Southwest States. Average rates were $1.75 jp 
the former region and $1.67 in the latter. 

Manufacture of plastics materials and elastomers 
(except synthetic rubber) accounted for 20 percent 
of the workers. About 43 percent of these workers 
were in the Middle Atlantic region, where the 
average was $1.43. 

The remaining segments of the industry had 
varying minor proportions of the total group 
employment. In the bone-, carbon-, and lamp- 
black industry, employment was concentrated in 
the Southwest, whereas in the compressed and 
liquefied gas industry, it was widely distributed 
among all 9 regions. 

The highest regional wage level for all branches 
combined ($1.62) was found in the Southwest, 
and the lowest ($1.20), in the Southeast. The 
Southwest had about 14 percent of the total in- 
dustry employment, nearly all of the workers in 
that region being in the three highest paid branches 
of the industry. Fewer than 4 percent of these 
employees made less than $1 on hour. The 
Southeast States accounted for less than 3 percent 
of the total employment; a fifth of the workers 
there received under $1 an hour. In the com- 
pressed and liquified gas industry, the Southwest 
plants averaged $1.24, only 3 cents higher than 
in the Southeast. 

The Border States, with about 13 percent of 
total employment, had the second highest regional 
average, $1.61. Although this exceeded the 
national over-all average, the wage levels in the 6 





* The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michizen, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louis 
iana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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ee 
ent branches found in the Border region were below employment, was 9 cents higher than the national 
ize the corresponding national figures except in the _ average. 
32) miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals division. The Middle Atlantic region was heavily repre- 
er- The Border average for that branch, which ac- sented in 8 of the 10 branches studied, accounting 
counted for about 60 percent of the region’s for 40 percent of the total plant employment 
als 
Ts Selected chemical establishments: ' Percentage distribution of all plant workers by straight-time average hourly earnings, 
United States and regions,* April 1949 
se 
id Average hourly earnings ? United New Middle | Border | South- Great Middle | South- Moun- | pacific 
in States | England | Atlantic | States east Lakes West west tain . 
—— OS 0.1 0.1 0.1 (4) 1.1 0.2 1.0 aD (Ae cs 
rs CRD GR BI 5 icc ccccndccnsscdesscoscqveeccceigaes 1 1 1 (4) 1.4 1 3 (4) eas 0.1 
, Yo | SES ean 2 Re q 0.7 4 1 4 (4) 
it A ingcccesdedimiccsscenncuscoumesraet 4 1.3 .2 5 1.6 3 1.2 0.3 3.3 |. 
2  . nianbendhbnbcoetnceiquansinbnaneee of -4 3 5 1.1 .6 3.0 1.2 2.9 3 
rs Et ~SeRannpesse-erssggeenssmescescseg 5 1.2 5 .3 1.6 3 2.0 5 4 
b is iiits nabnntiinniadegetencanadiaceseges on aa .8 at 2.5 5 1.2 5 1.2 x 
1e g 8 5 die Sen neeeenhaesighbnen aed 6 .9 -5 .8 3.1 3 .8 m .4 2 
oS 0 er ene .9 Pe of 1.5 7.2 .4 of .9 3.3 a 
FE i tii cata ai aeis ee masa: 1.7 1.2 1.5 1.8 8.7 1.4 1.0 1,8 4.1 6 
ns. ncncnaaocsboasisennezensuetial 1.5 1.5 1.4 2.6 7.4 1.1 1.0 1.2 i” 
d ES SEE a EER 2.5 5.4 2.9 2.1 7.4 1.2 3.0 3.0 9.9 7 
i iccicncembodéimpepabunictiehases 2.9 4.6 3. 2 3.1 6.4 1.2 3.2 4.6 4.9 - 
p enc nnedeccbeacedasanncsnteene 3.4 8.1 4.2 2.8 5.0 2.7 4.0 1.9 4.9 1.0 
LEE LE ELEN TIS S 5.4 12.7 6.3 6.4 7.3 3.8 5.2 2.3 28. 9 3.1 
)~ ; ON Ee ee ene, ee 5.4 10. 2 7.9 2.6 5.1 3.8 4.1 2.2 4.1 8.3 
De iiidetnedeecesesnctbipanaentege 7.4 14. 2 9.0 8.0 6.4 6.6 4.7 3.1 9.5 5.3 
n F Line, tiie nu gateuieteetens 13. 8 15.4 16, 2 6.3 10.3 16.3 17.8 7.5 11.1 20. 4 
® 150.0-150.9 cents..............-.-.------------------ 15,2 12.8 12,8 7.3 6.0 23, 8 14.4 16.0 7.4 18. 6 
|  100,0-160.9 cents. ...................-----.---------- 11.7 6.6 9.7 15.4 7.3 14.5 16. 5 10.3 2.9 12.9 
; 0 eee EE: Se Ses 10.0 1.7 12.0 7.9 1.3 10.0 8.9 i’) aoe 16, 2 
| |  180.0cents and over............-......--- actncaligg 14.9 6 9.6 28.7 1.4 10. 8 5.6 33. 6 1.2 10.9 
ER OE ee aee) ee 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
S Number of workers.............-.....-.-.---.------ 119,121} 4,235| 45,419] 14,631| 2,979] 27,903| 3,210| 16,283| 2%3| 4,218 
; Sit rprdirectininiatpitintnnadioaninsiiteapainiy $1. 51 $1.35 $1. 46 $1. 61 $1. 20 $1.54 $1. 47 $1. 62 $1. 28 $1. 55 























1 Includes all organic and inorganic chemicals except cyclic crudes; syn- 
thetic rubber; synthetic fibers; explosives; drugs and medicines; soap and 
glycerin; paints, varnishes and allied paint products; gum and wood chem- 
icals; fertilizers; vegetable and animal oils and fats; inks; essential oils; per- 
fumes and cosmetics; glue and gelatin; salt. 


covered by the study. Its average wage rate was 
$1.46. 

The Great Lakes region, measured by employ- 
ment, was second in importance. ‘The average 
rate was $1.54, largely reflecting two relatively 
high-paid segments of the industry, industrial 
inorganic chemicals and plastics materials. Work- 
ers in these two segments represented 80 percent 
of total employment in that region. 

None of the other regions had as much as 4 
percent of the total employment. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


The minimum wage rates paid to plant workers 
(excluding learners and apprentices) in the indi- 
vidual plants ranged from 45 cents to $1.60. The 


2 Exeludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
3 For States included within each region, see footnote 4 in text. 
‘ Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


median rate reported was $1.03, but about a third 
of the establishments had minimum rates ranging 
between $1 and $1.25, and a fourth reported mini- 
mum rates of $1.25 or over. The variation in 
minimum rates paid was a further indication of the 
diversified nature of the industry. The range 
reported was very wide in each region and also in 
each branch. The Pacific Coast had the narrow- 
est range, with nearly all plants reporting mini- 
mum rates of $1 or over. Lower minimum rates 
were generally reported in the New England and 
Southeast States. In the bone-, carbon-, and 
lamp-black branch of the industry, located almost 
entirely in the Southwest, over half of the firms 
had minimum rates between $1.50 and $1.60, but 
there was no notable concentration in any other 
branch. | 
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Woolen and Worsted Textiles: 
Earnings in May 1949' 


STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS of 
loom fixers exceeded $1.60 in each of the five 
northern production areas studied in May 1949.? 
These were the highest paid workers included in 
the study of job earnings in woolen and worsted 
mills conducted by the U. S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. On automatic equip- 
ment used in weaving woolens, loom fixers aver- 
aged $1.24 an hour in the Virginia-North Carolina 
area. Men weavers tending automatic box looms 
averaged $1.61 an hour in Rhode Island, $1.58 in 
the Lawrence area of Massachusetts and in Phila- 
delphia, $1.49 in Northern New England, and 
$1.14 in Virginia-North Carolina. Weavers tend- 
ing nonautomatic box looms had substantially 
lower averages. Hand truckers, among the lowest 
paid men workers in the industry, averaged $1.18 
in Philadelphia, $1.10 to $1.14 among the New 
England areas, and 89 cents in the southern area. 

Women weavers generally averaged a few cents 
less per hour than men workers tending similar 
equipment in the same areas. Average hourly 
earnings of frame spinners, the largest women’s 
job group, ranged from $1.31 for workers on the 
woolen system of production in Lawrence to 
$1.08 for workers on the Bradford system in 
Philadelphia; averages for spinners could not be 
presented for Paterson, N. J., or Virginia-North 
Carolina. Earnings of women office workers in 
the Virginia-North Carolina segment of the 
industry were comparable with northern pay 
levels. 

Incentive systems of wage payment are com- 
mon in the industry. The proportion of workers 
paid on an incentive basis varied, however, from 
area to area. All or a majority of the workers in 





'Prepared by Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Statistics. Data for a limited number of occupations were collected by field 
representatives under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. 
Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each area presented here is 
available on request. 

§ The study covered woolen and worsted mills in 6 areas that accounted, 
as a group, for nearly 74,000 workers, or two-thirds of the employment in the 
industry. Establishments with fewer than 21 workers were not studied. 
The areas studied were Lawrence, Mass. (Collinsville, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Methuen, North Andover, and North Billerica); Northern New 
England (Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont); Rhode Island; Paterson, 
N. J. (Bergen and Passaic Counties); Philadelphia, Pa. (Philadelphia and 
Delaware Counties, Pa., and Camden County, N. J.); and Virginia-North 
Carolina 


— 


the following jobs and areas included in the 
accompanying table were on an incentive pay 
basis: weavers in all areas; winders, except cone 
winders in Rhode Island; frame spinners jp 
Lawrence and northern New England: mule 
spinners, except in Rhode Island; doffers in Law- 
rence; fuller tenders (woolen) in Virginia-North 
Carolina; fuller tenders (worsted) in Lawrenco- 
loom fixers (automatic, woolen) in Philadelphia, 
and loom fixers (automatic, worsted) in Lawrence 


Straight-time average hourly earnings! for selected occupa- 
tions in the woolen and worsted textile industry, in selected 
areas, May 1949 














New England 

Vir- 

Phila- | ®!Mla 

Occupation and sex La North- delphia,) "4 
w- ern Rhode Pa North 

rence, | New Island - | Caro- 

Mass. Eng lina 

Plant Occupations 
Men: 

Card finishers: 
Bradford system - - - ..--- $1.15; (% $1.11; $1.14) (% 
Woolen system._-.......- 1.16 | $1.08 1. 36 (2) | $0.95 

Card strippers, woolen sys- 

Sh atnamighinhitadacces 1.2%] 115) @® () | .98 

Comber tenders, worsted 

eS nee 1.22 () 1, 23 1.16) (% 

Dyeing-machine tenders: 

Cloth, woolen_.........- 1.17 1.16 1, 22 4 
Cloth, worsted _........- 1. 25 (?) 1, 27 (2) | @ 

Fuller tenders: 
iE. EE 2 1.19 1.15 1, 25 1.23 | 1.07 
aaa 1.33); @ 1. 33 1.48/| (2) 

Loom fixers, automatic: 

TT cteciekickabddueien 1.71 1.61 1.70 1. 67 1. 24 
|, a 1. 80 1.61 1.74 1,71 (2) 

Machinists, maintenance__-- 1.52 1. 41 1. 53 1. 54 1. 30 

Mechanics, maintenance....| (?) 1.32 1. 51 1. 51 1.13 

Spinners, mule, woolen sys- 
ih ects iia al iain 1. 63 1.49 1. 48 (7) | 1.11 

., 4 Cee 1.14 1.10 1.14 1.18 . 89 

Weavers: 

Box, automatic *____..-- 1. 58 1. 49 1.61 1. 58 1.14 
Box, nonautomatic *_____ (2) 1. 24 1. 53 1. 33 
Plain, automatic 3______- 1.60 1. 55 1. 67 1. 58 ( 
Women: 
Comber tenders, worsted 
OPEL OED (2) (2) 1.19| 1.13) @ 
Doffers, frame, Bradford : 
in monn den dee<cten> 1.13 1.07 1.07 1.01 (4) 

Spinners, frame: 

Bradford system 4__....- 1.19 1.12 1.19 1. 08 (2 
Woolen system 4__._.--- 1.31 1. 20 1. 21 (?) (?) 

Weavers: 

Box, automatic #___.__-- 1. 62 1.45 (?) @ | @® 
Box, nonautomatic 3__._. 1. 50 1.11 (2) () (?) 
Plain, automatic 3... ..-- (4) 1.47 (?) 1. 47 (?) 
Winders: 
Cone, high speed, : 
PS 1.17 1.06 1.17 | (?) *) 
Filling, nonautomatic, ; 
CNG <camedmidadabe 1. 24 (2) 120; (% (4) 
Office Occupations 
Women: 7 

Clerks, pay-roll__........-.. 1.15 1.09; 1.10; 1.18 1.17 

Clerk-typists ............... 1.03 1. 05 1.09; 1.05 % 

Stenographers, general _ ----- 1.16 1.03 1. 25 1.14 1.23 














1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
1 Insufficient data to justify tation of an average. 
3 Excludes workers emplo on Jacquard looms. 

4 Excludes workers employed on American system. 


Nots.—Differences in operations among the mills in the Paterson ar a of 
New Jersey limited the ——— of hourly earnings data to the follow ing 
jobs: Men dyeing-machine tenders (worsted cloth), $1.33; men loom fixers 
(automatic, worsted), $1.90; and women pay-roll clerks, $1.24. 
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and Northern New England. In those few cases 
where substantial numbers of time and incentive 
workers were employed in the same job and area, 
permitting @ comparison of earnings by method 
of wage payment, incentive workers held an 
earnings advantage. 

Comparisons of May 1949 occupational earnings 
with those reported for April 1948 (the date of a 
previous wage survey) indicated that job averages 
had increased somewhat in Philadelphia and 
Virginia-North Carolina but showed little change 
in New England. 

Weekly work schedules in woolen and worsted 
mills in May 1949 were below those recorded in 
the earlier study. Although a majority of the 
mills in each area reported a 40-hour workweek 
for first-shift workers, as in April 1948, 12 of 90 
New England mills and 6 of 30 Philadelphia mills 
reported work schedules of 32 hours or less. In 
April 1948, none of the mills had schedules of less 
than 40 hours and a few worked longer hours. 

Employment in the industry had declined during 
the 13-month period in each of the northern areas.’ 
Second shifts were operated by three-fourths of the 
mills, however, and a third of the establishments 
operated third shifts. The most common dif- 
ferentials paid for work on extra shifts were 4 
cents for the second shift and 7 cents for the third 
shift. 

Three-fifths or more of the workers in each of 
the northern areas studied were employed in mills 
that had contracts with labor unions in May 1949. 
The proportion of union mills and the proportion 
of workers employed in union mills in the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey areas were higher than in 
the New England industry. Approximately a 
fourth of the woolen and worsted workers in the 
Virginia-North Carolina area were employed in 


union mills. 
Related Wage Practices 


Vacations with pay were received by mill and 
office workers in all except a few of the establish- 
ments. Mill workers with a year of service 
typically received 1 week with pay; many of the 
New England mills reported that vacation pay 
amounted to 2 percent (and in a few cases 3 





* Based on reports made monthly by employers, Bureau data show that, 
for the industry as a whole, production-worker employment declined about 
82 percent and average weekly hours declined by 9 percent between April 1948 
and May 1949, 


percent) of the employee’s annual earnings. 
Three-fifths of the establishments employing 
office workers reported a policy of granting a 2- 
week vacation to such workers after a year of 
service. Vacation policies relating to office work- 
ers were more liberal in New England than in 
the other areas. 

Paid holidays, generally 6 in number, were 
provided mill workers by nearly all establish- 
ments in Rhode Island and the Lawrence and 
Paterson areas, and by a substantial majority of 
the mills in northern New England and Phila- 
delphia. Six of 13 mills in the southern area 
provided paid holidays to mill workers, 3 of 
which granted 5 or fewer holidays with pay. 
Nearly all northern mills and most southern 
mills provided paid holidays to office workers. 
Although 6 days were most commonly paid for in 
each area, many New England mills provided 8 
or more holidays, and 7 paid holidays were re- 
ported by a group of Philadelphia mills. 





Operations of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1948 ° 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES handling consumer 
goods or providing consumer services reached new 
peaks in 1948, both as to membership and volume 
of business, in spite of an unusually large number 
of dissolutions. For the first time, however, there 
was a reduction in the total number of associa- 
tions. The business of the retail associations 
approached 1% billion dollars and that of the 
local service cooperatives exceeded 29 millions. 
Among the store associations the large increase 
in business occurred notwithstanding the fact 
that a larger proportion of the associations than 
in the previous year (27.0 percent as compared 
with 19.2 percent) had a decline in volume of goods 
handled. Operating results were not entirely 
satisfactory, but showed an improvement over 
1947 (the worst year for a long time), with 
only 20.8 percent of those reporting in 1948 
operating at a loss compared with 28.5 percent in 





1 Prepared by Florence E. Parker, of the Bureau’s Office of Program 
Planning. 
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1947. Further, a greater proportion of the asso- 
ciations with earnings had larger earnings in 1948 
than in 1947. 

Cooperative petroleum associations, as a group, 
have been expanding at a consistently lower rate 
than the stores; this continued to hold true in 
1948 as regards membership, but their business in 
that year grew much faster than that of the stores. 
Operating results for 1948 were somewhat less 
satisfactory than for the year before; 3.2 percent 
had losses on the year’s operations, the highest 
proportion since 1941. Well over half of the 
petroleum associations reporting earnings for both 
1947 and 1948, however, had larger earnings in 
the latter than in the former year. 

For the stores, average earnings (for those with 
earnings) were slightly higher than in 1947, 
whereas for the oil associations they were lower; 
losses for both types (for those with losses) were 
somewhat lower than in 1947. 

Over 4,800 retail cooperatives were affiliated 
with the regional wholesales at the end of 1948,? 
a gain of ovef 600. In turn, 24 of the regionals 
were members of the nation-wide buying agency, 
National Cooperatives, Inc. 

The regional and district wholesales had a com- 
bined distributive and service business of nearly 
328 million dollars—an increase of more than 25 
percent over 1947. Of 25 reporting, only 2 sus- 
tained losses on the year’s operations and both of 
these were associations dealing mainly in food. 
Among the others, all but 6 had larger earnings 
than in 1947. 

Patronage refunds to member associations by 
the regional wholesales rose from less than 12% 
million dollars in 1947 to over 17% million dol- 
lars in 1948. 

Value of goods produced by central organiza- 
tions set another record in 1948, reaching a total 
of nearly 173 million dollars, nearly 35 percent 
above that of 1947. Relatively more was pro- 
duced by the productive federations in 1948 than 
in 1947 (over two-fifths, as compared with slightly 
over one-third) and relatively less by the regional 
wholesales (about 56 and over 60 percent, re- 
spectively). Refined petroleum products held first 
place among the goods produced, accounting for 





2 It should be pointed out that this figure includes some duplication (where 
local associations are members of more than one regional wholesale). Also, 
many of these affiliated retail associations are purely farm-supply associations 
handling producer goods only, and hence not covered in this Bureau’s figures. 


ee 


two-fifths of the total and reflecting the increas. 
ing preoccupation of the cooperative movement 
with the problem of obtaining adequate supplies 
in a tightening market. Although food products 
exceeding 3% million dollars in value were many- 
factured by central cooperatives in 1948, this 
group of goods is still insignificant in the total. 

Services exceeding 3% million dollars were per- 
formed for local associations by the service feder- 
ations in 1948, as compared with 1% millions jn 
1947. The reporting associations returned over 
$17,000 in patronage refunds on the year’s 
business. 


Leading Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Among the nonfarm consumers’ cooperatives 
reporting to the Bureau for 1948 were 15 associa- 
tions having 3,000 or more members and 13 whose 
business exceeded a million dollars. These are 
listed in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Leading consumers’ cooperative associations, 1948 











— | | Amount 
er- of 
Type and name of association ship, | business, 
1948 | 1948 
Distributive associations 
Consumers Cooperative Society of ~~ Alto, » Oe. ES 1,697 |$1, 189, 828 
Rochdale Lay av ah Washington, D. C___-- ..--| 3,630! 680,566 
Cooperative Trading, Inc., Waukegan, oS ga 6, 509 | 2,746, 000 
Greenbelt Consumers Services, Greenbelt, Md__-.------ 2, 506 | 1, 881, 510 
Harvard Cooperative Society Cambridge, eee 26,380 | 3, 400, 425 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass__--.-_--.--- 3,000 | 1,097, 220 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass__......._-- 2, 644 | 1, 445, 973 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, a Ae aa 4, 134 | 1, 857, 461 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneap- 

Y 2 — SEE RS Se). eS 3, 409 | 6,337, 686 
Princeton University Store, Princeton, N. J_.......----- 10, ead 1, 092, 074 
Consumer-Farmer Milk Cooperative, ety Island City, 

a a be SEMPLE) eke GOT AT Sr OB tc 2 PEN PRESS 6, 679 | 2, 340, 040 
The New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale, eae 2,151 | 2,117, 304 
U — of Oregon, Cooperative Association, Eugene, 

a. sc nenbnoes 3,200 | 489, M48 
U niveraiiy Cooperative Society, Austin, Tex__---_- .----| 16,500 | 807, 235 
Shipbuilders Cooperative, Newport News, , a a. 702, 903 

Service associations 

La Société Francaise de Benfaisance M utuelle, San Fran- 
ERAS ES 5 aR eae ee ea 8,616 | 1, 157, 002 
Group Health Association, Washington, D. C___...----- 6, 542 615, 409 
Beneficencia Asturiana, Tampa, Fla--.-_--....--...----- 5, 498 = 
Consumers Cooperative Services, New York, N. Y_----- (2) 2, 049, 839 








1 No data. 
2 No data; members in 1947 totaled 8,291. 


Operations of Local Associations 


Membership of reporting associations averaged 
850 for the store associations and 714 for the 
petroleum associations; average volume of business 
done was $434,569 and $298,073, respectively. 
Net earnings for the store associations with 
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earnings averaged 4.2 percent on total business 
done; losses for those which ended the year “in 
the red” averaged 2.7 percent of sales. (The 
corresponding figures for 1947 were 4.1 and 3.2 
percent.) For the petroleum associations, earn- 
ings averaged 6.7 percent and losses 2.2 percent 
(7.9 and 2.5 percent, respectively, in 1947). 

Information on patronage refunds made by 
local associations (available for 363 associations) 
totaled $4,264,164. Based on the total business 
of these associations, refunds were at the rate of 
2.6 percent for the stores, 5.0 percent for the 
gasoline cooperatives, 1.8 percent for the “other 
distributive,” and 3.7 percent for the service coop- 
eratives. It should be noted that these refunds 
include not only the earnings made in the opera- 
tions of the local cooperatives, but also refunds 
received by them on their purchases from the 
wholesales. The latter are becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor, and in many cases amount 
to as much as or more than the local association 
makes on its distributive business. 

Reports from the housing associations, espe- 
cially the older ones operating apartment buildings, 
indicate that monthly “rentals’’ (supposed to 
cover amortization, maintenance, and other ex- 
penses) need to be reexamined in the light of 
present-day costs. Some of these associations 
appear to be sustaining losses year after year, 
endangering the members’ equity and the asso- 
ciations’ financial stability. 

Dissolutions of consumers’ cooperatives con- 
tinued to be so numerous in 1948 as to more than 
offset the number of newly formed associations, 
resulting in a net decline in total number.® 

The figures in table 2 include not only con- 
tinental United States but also Alaska and, for 
the first time, Puerto Rico. No data were avail- 
able for Hawaii.‘ 





' Thissituation is, of course, not peculiar to cooperatives. In all businesses, 
& Steadily increasing number of failures have occurred since the end of 
the war. 

« The data for Alaska were obtained directly from the cooperatives there. 
The information for Puerto Rico was furnished by the Office of the Inspector 
of Cooperatives of Puerto Rico. 

The table shows number of associations, not number of establishments 
operated. Many cooperatives have one or more branches. Table does not 
show the volume of business done in any particular line, as the associations 
are classified according to main lines of business. 





854982494 





TABLE 2.—Estimated a and business of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in 1948, by type of association 























Total — 
num- um ber 
Type of association ber of of ge oy 
asso- mem bers —— 
ciations 
Local associations 
Retail distributive _...._............-.. 3,880 | 2,354,000 ($1, 229, 500, 000 
Stores and buying clubs_............| 2,400 | 1,356,000 828, 000, 000 
Petroleum associations... __...-- -| 1,350 960, 000 385, 000, 000 
RE ESE AIT ae 80 38, 000 16, 500, 000 
0 A 786 395, 290 29, 223, 900 
Rooms and/or Se 180 22, 000 6, 000, 000 
Housing. - - RS 125 13, 000 23, 000, 000 
Medical and/or mangenen care: 
ee cennewbcmme 60 120, 000 2, 225, 000 
Gorn Geeeeeee..................-- 70 78, 000 8, 600, 000 
Burial: 4 
Complete funeral.-----...-...-- 29 25, 500 435, 000 
CGONE GHEY... ...0ccccccscccs: 2 590 3, 900 
Burial on contract----_-.-.-.-.-- 10 4, 200 60, 000 
Cold storage 4____._....---- pine 185 107, 000 7, 100, 000 
Other §___- ne Sgeemtatanen is ae 125 25, 000 1, 800, 000 
Electric light and power é... 865 | 7 2, 403, 676 137, 016, 260 
Telephone (mutual & cooperative) ; 33, 000 675, 000 10, 000, 000 
Credit unions *. __ : = 9,329 | 3,748, 628 633, 783, 555 
Insurance associations._................| 2,000 |? 11, 300,000 | !° 207, 500, 000 
Federations \1 
Wholesales: 
No os cicnnsndticcewsubeie 2 77 12, 265, 635 
ee TE ORS aa 26 4, 846 | 12 320, 340, 390 
1 ee Saintbdaadaed 20 298 12 7, 337, 960 
i 19 1, 685 3, 276, 500 
Productive _. slain hele aigaeted 16 | 302 83, 739, 000 
Electric light and power Raabe Be: 10 | 77 7, 399, 287 








1 Such as consumers’ dairies, creameries, bakeries, fuel yards, lumber 
yards, etc. 

? Gross income. 

5 Local associations only; excludes federations (which are included with 
federations) and funeral departments of store associations. 

‘4 Excludes cold-storage departments of other types of associations. 

5’ Such as water supply, cleaning & dyeing, recreation, printing and pub- 
lishing, nursery schools, etc. 

* Data furnished by Rural Electrification Administration. By error, the 
figures given last year, for 1947, included all REA borrowers, cooperative 
and noncooperative. The correct dns were 830 associations, 1,953,425 
patrons, and $105,454,020 business 

7 Number of patrons. 

® Actual figures, not estimates; not including 29 credit unions in Puerto 
Rico, none of which had yet had a full year’s operation. 

* Number of policy holders. 

10 Premium income. 

1! Figures include an allowance for nonreporting, associations. 

12 Includes wholesale distributive, retail distribuvive, and service business 

13 Data furnished by Rural Electric Administration. Corresponding figures 
for 1947 were 9 federations, 64 member associations and $4,355,379 business. 


Trend of Development, 1941-48 


Improved operating results in 1948 as compared 
with 1947 are indicated in table 3. To some 
extent this may have been due to the disappear- 
ance of the failing associations which, having 
been in dire straits for some time, finally went out 
of business and therefore had no influence on the 
year’s operating averages. A real improvement, 
however, is indicated by the rise from 71.5 to 
79.2 percent of the proportion having earnings— 
which was considerably more than could be 
accounted for by the absence of the failures. 
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TaB.Le 3.—Trend of operations of retail store and petroleum associations, 1942-48, and of local service associations, 19/8 












































Store associations Petroleum associations | Service 
Item ; 4SS0Cia- 
1948 | 1047 | 1046 | 1045 | 1044 | 1943 | 1042 || 1048 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1940 = 
Membership: 
Percent of increase over preceding year..............| 8.4 | 13.4 )| 11.6 / 15.9/| 25.6/136/) 8&3 6.5; 96/108) 114) 144) 239/ 95 1.9 
Percent reporting— 
Increase over preceding year. ........-. ~ccousaal 77.5 | 80.9 | 72.8 | 82.9 | 98.8 | 77.4 | 75.5 || 76.9 | 80.2 | 77.5 | 78.2) 79.9) 74.5) 72.8 76.0 
Decrease from preceding year. ..................| 225 | 19.1 | 27.2} 17.1 | 1.2 | 22.7] 245 || 23.1] 19.8/| 225/ 21.8/ 20.1 | 25.5 26. 2 0 
Amount of business: 
Percent of increase over preceding year.............. 11.3 | 39.9 | 30.8) 11.5 | 19.6 | 28.8 | 30.8 || 23.2 | 26.3 | 27.9) 10.7 | 226/ 19.1! 13.6 10.9 
Percent reporting— 
Increase over preceding year. ............ cocgces 73.0 | 80.8 | 90.5 | 72.9 | 80.3 | 84.7 | 90.8 || 93.2 | 80.7 | 94.1 | 86.3 | 89.4) 71.5 9 78.8 
Decrease from preceding year. .................. 27.0) 19.2) 95) 27.1) 197/153) 92/) 68/103) 5.9) 13.7) 106) 25) 211 21.9 
Net earnings: 
Percent going from— 
ESE EA etcupanaenosened 9.0; 19.4) 5.8) 42) 64) 68) 5.4 eh. Re Lccoss 8 .7 -4/] 2 12.6 
SSE GE DRE SE: “ 3.3) 3.7) 91/107] 42) 5&3) 49 1.8); 10 oF Geodses 9; 18 1.2 | 15.8 
Percent reporting— | ‘J 
Loss in current and preceding years.............| 11.8] 9.1] 33] 84] 20] 1.9] 22 .3 o& }...~2-].d5c08 08 Beaten 4] 137 
Increase in gain over preceding year............. 37.0 | 30.8 | 62.5 | 40.4 | 62.3 | 51.7 | 69.5 || 54.8 | 55.3 | 88.0 | 78.9 | 74.5 | 60.3) 647) oF 4 
Decrease in gain from preceding year_........... 38.9 | 37.0 | 19.2 | 27.2 | 25.1 | 34.3 | 17.9 || 40.2 | 40.8 / 11.1 | 20.3 | 23.3) 37.5 | 31.7 | 30.5 




















1949 Survey of 
Consumer Finances’ 


CONSUMER INCOME in 1948 and ownership and use 
of liquid asseta‘were the third and fourth subjects 
discussed in the report of the 1949 Survey of 
Consumer Finances. Detailed statistical informa- 
tion was presented. In general, the survey found 
that the increases in consumer income and liquid 
asset holdings from 1947 to 1948 were widely dis- 
tributed throughout the population, and that the 
patterns of distribution of income and liquid assets 
among the spending units, ranked according to 
money income, were not changed significantly in 
either case. 

As in the previous surveys for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, sam- 
ples of the entire population residing in private 
households during the January-March survey 
interview period were covered. The interview 
unit was the consumer spending unit, defined as 
all persons living in the same dwelling and related 
by blood, marriage, or adoption, who pooled their 
incomes for their major items of expense. 





' The fourth annual survey of consumer finances conducted for the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Results of these surveys were 
published in the June, July, and August issues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for the years 1046, 1947, and 1948, with an additional article in the issue for 
September 1948. Parts I and II of the 1949 survey were summarized in the 
Monthly Labor Review for August 1949 (p. 154). 


Consumer Income in 1948 


Consumers’ money income in 1948 increased 
over 1947 by almost 15 billion dollars. The 
resulting upward shift of spending units into 
higher income groups was reflected in a substantia] 
increase in the amount of median income of con- 
sumers. In 1948, the median spending-unit 
income was somewhat above $2,800, more than 10 
percent higher than the 1947 median of $2,500, and 
nearly 25 percent above the 1946 figure of $2,300. 

Generally speaking, characteristics relating to 
age, education, and occupation of the spending 
unit head, and to size and location of the spending 
unit, are most marked for those with high and low 
incomes. Units with money incomes of less than 
$1,000 tended to be small, to be located in rural 
areas, and to be headed by persons at least 55 
years of age. In this income class, farm operators, 
retired persons, and unskilled workers were most 
frequently noted. In the income brackets above 
$5,000, spending units were more frequently of 
larger size and located in metropolitan areas. ‘The 
heads of the higher-income units were more likely 
to be between the ages of 35 and 54, following a 
profession, occupying a managerial position, or 
self-employed. 

Approximately half of all spending units 
reported higher incomes in 1948 than in 1947. 
Only about a fifth reported a decline from the 
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previous year. As in the two previous surveys, 
persons with professional and those with clerical 
and sales occupations most frequently reported 
income increases; about 60 percent of these had 
higher incomes in 1948. Somewhat more than half 
of the skilled and semiskilled workers and about 
the same proportion of the unskilled workers 
reported increases. Farm operators and the 
managerial and self-employed groups had fewer 
increases in income than the other groups. The 
most frequent explanation for increased income in 
1948 was a higher wage or salary scale on the same 
job. Another important factor was transfer to a 
better paying job. 

Tabulation of the data by age groups indicated 
that spending units headed by younger persons 
most frequently received increases in income. 
About two-thirds of the heads of spending units 
who were under 35 years of age, and about half 
of those between 35 and 54, received increases in 
income; for those above 54, the frequency of in- 
creases declined considerably. 

Roughly 60 percent of all units having incomes 
below $4,000 in 1947 received increases in income 
in 1948. In the group with 1947 income above 
$4,000, somewhat less than half the spending units 
reported higher incomes in 1948, increases be- 
coming less frequent as the income levels rose 
higher. 

There were only slight changes in the percent- 
age distribution of income received by each tenth 
of the spending units, when ranked by size of 
income. The small changes which did occur from 
1947 to 1948 favored the lower-income tenths of 
the population. 

Estimates made from the survey data indicate 
that about two-thirds of all consumer units in- 
curred Federal income tax liabilities in 1948. 
Less than one-tenth of the spending units with 
incomes under $1,000, but more than nine-tenths 
of the units with $4,000 or more, incurred such 
liabilities. For about 1 unit in 5, Federal income 
tax amounted to 10 percent or more of income 
before tax. There were progressively fewer tax 
payers as tax rates became higher until only about 
1 unit in 100 had a tax liability of 20 percent or 
more of income before tax. 









Ownership of Liquid Assets ” 


The total number of holders of some form of 
liquid assets appeared to have increased by about 
1 million in the past 3 years, although it was 
probably about the same in 1948 as in 1947. An 
estimated 36 million spending units out of a total 
of about 50 million held United States Govern- 
ment bonds or savings or checking accounts at, 
the beginning of 1949. 

Somewhat more than a fourth of all spending 
units had no liquid assets in early 1949, a fourth 
had from $200 to $999, and about a third had $1,000 
or more. For the spending units holding liquid 
assets at the beginning of 1949, the median amount 
held was approximately $790, about 5 percent 
less than the year before but about 5 percent more 
than in early 1946. 

The share of total liquid assets held by each 
tenth of the Nation’s spending units, when 
ranked either by size of income or amount of their 
liquid-asset holding, showed relatively little change 
during 1948. The top 10 percent of all spending 
units, ranked according to income, held 44 per- 
cent of the liquid assets reported. This was about 
5 million units holding roughly 55 billion dollars 
of U. S. Government bonds and savings and 
checking accounts. When ranked according to 
liquid asset holdings, the top 10 percent of the 
spending units held roughly two-thirds of all 
liquid assets reported, about the same proportion 
as the top tenth held a year earlier. 

Over the 3-year period of the surveys, the 
proportion of spending units that held any liquid 
assets of the types covered declined gradually— 
from 76 percent of all spending units in early 1946 
to 71 percent at the beginning of 1949. The total 
number of spending units has increased in the past 
few years; the number having no liquid asset 
holdings has increased at a somewhat faster rate 
during the same period than the number of asset 
holders. About 13 million spending units added 
to their Government bonds, savings accounts, or 
checking accounts during 1948; more than 16 





2 Includes United States Government bonds, checking accounts, and 
saving accounts in banks, post office, or savings and loan associations. Does 
not include currency, cash values in life insurance policies, or investments 
in securities other than Federal bonds. 
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million, or about one-third of all spending units, 
reduced their holding during the year. 

The most popular form of liquid assets held 
was United States Government bonds; approxi- 
mately 45 percent of all spending units had Gov- 
ernment bonds, compared with 44 percent that 
had some type of savings account and 39 percent 
with checking accounts. However, during the 
postwar period the proportion of bondholders 
declined from about 6 in every 10 spending units 
to 4% in every 10. Other types of liquid assets 
were held in about the same proportions during 
1948 as in the year before. 

As in prior years the higher income groups had 
greater proportions of spending units holding 
liquid assets. In the group with incomes under 
$1,500, about half of the units reported holding 
liquid assets in early 1949. More than 9 in every 
10 spending units with incomes above $4,500 
reported some kind of liquid-asset holding. 

Consumer holdings of liquid assets in the ag- 
gregate changed little from 1948 to 1949, as with- 
drawal and additions during the year frequently 
offset each other. Roughly 3 million consumer 
units either exhausted their liquid assets during 
1948 or were newly formed spending units and 
had not yet acquired liquid assets. At the same 
time there were about an equal number of units 
that became liquid-asset holders during the year. 

Reasons given for withdrawal of liquid assets 
were emergencies such as sickness in about half 
the cases. Purchases of automobiles or some other 
durable goods were as frequent. The largest 


amounts of withdrawal were for investment or 
for the purchase of automobiles or other durable 
goods, 


—— 


Nonagricultural Employment, 
by Industry Division, 1919-48 


Tue resuuts of a recently completed revision to 
make available continuous data relating to nop- 
farm employment from the period beginning with 
1919 are incorporated in the following chart and 
table. In addition to the total number of em- 
ployees in all nonagricultural establishments, 
data are also presented for the major industry 
divisions. Annual averages only are available 
for the years 1919 to 1938. Monthly data begin- 
ning with January 1939 may be obtained upon 
request. To facilitate the long-term analysis 
now made possible by these series, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will provide detailed technica] 
explanations of the employment series in the 
near future. 


Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments 
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Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division, 1919-48 ! 
[In thousands] 
Contract Transporta- 
Manufac- tion and Govern- 
Year Total Mining —- turing public Trade ? Finance Service ? ment 
utilities 

ttl. ncancesoonepeceoace 26, 829 1, 124 1,021 10, 534 3, 711 4, 664 1, 050 2, 054 2, 671 
SER... nimcesensineecoounds 27, 1, 230 10, 534 3, 998 4, 623 1, 110 2, 142 2, 603 
$F... cceenccecccersenee=s 24, 125 953 1,012 8, 132 3, 459 4, 754 1, 097 2) 187 2) 531 
El. ndosceesecssuesstese 25, 569 920 1, 185 8, 986 3, 505 5, 084 1,079 2, 268 2, 542 
193 RS 28, 128 1, 203 1, 229 10, 155 3, 882 5, 494 1, 123 2, 431 2, 611 
a ao 27,770 1, 092 1, 321 9, 523 3, 806 5, 626 1, 163 2, 516 2, 723 
1925 Fy ere 28, 505 1, 080 1, 446 9, 786 3, 824 5,810 1, 166 2, 501 2, 802 
"| tine RT AP 5 2 29, 539 1, 176 1, 555 9, 997 3, 940 6, 033 1, 235 2, 755 2, 848 
oe er 29, 691 1, 105 1, 608 9, 839 3, 891 6, 165 1, 295 2, 871 2, 917 
ee. uchshehinewedpeanene 29, 710 1,041 1, 606 9, 786 3, 822 6, 137 1, 360 2, 962 2, 906 
EE 31, 041 1,078 1, 497 10, 534 3, 907 6, 401 1, 431 3, 127 3, 066 
de ALERTED, 4 29, 143 1, 000 1, 372 9, 401 3, 675 6, 064 1, 398 3, 084 3, 149 
a 26, 383 864 1, 214 8,021 3, 243 5, 531 1, 333 2,913 3, 264 
EE ol inaikbindbemiinedl 23,377 722 970 6, 797 2, 804 4, 907 1, 270 2, 682 3, 226 
7 BS CEE eee 23, 466 735 809 7, 258 2, 659 4, 999 1, 225 2,614 3, 167 
ee ical 25, 699 874 862 8, 346 2, 736 5, 552 1, 247 2, 784 3, 208 
1935....------------------= 26, 792 888 912 8, 907 2,771 5, 692 1, 262 2, 883 3) 477 
1936 ...--------=--0-------0 28, 802 937 1, 145 9, 653 2, 956 6, 076 1,313 3, 060 3, 662 
19387......----------------- 30, 718 1, 006 1,112 10, 606 3,114 6, 543 1, 355 3, 233 3, 749 
“2 Sh ee ae 28, 902 882 1, 055 9, 253 2, 840 6, 453 1, 347 3, 196 3, 876 
SAGER: 2S alien 30, 287 845 1, 150 10, 078 2, 912 6, 705 1, 382 3, 228 3, 987 
"OE: = (ES 32, 031 916 1, 294 10, 780 3, 013 7, 055 1, 419 3, 362 4, 192 
ee wemanbe 36, 164 947 1, 790 12, 974 3, 248 7, 567 1, 462 3, 554 4, 622 
Rr Sa Sere 39, 697 983 2,170 15, 051 3, 433 7, 481 1, 440 3, 708 5, 431 
2 42,042 917 1, 567 17, 381 3, 619 7, 322 1, 401 3, 786 6, 049 
| SS 41, 480 883 1,094 17, 111 3, 798 7, 399 1, 374 3, 795 6, 026 
a 40, 069 826 1, 132 15, 302 3, 872 7, 685 1, 394 3, 891 5, 967 
Sl er 41, 412 852 1, 661 14, 461 4, 023 8, 815 1, 586 4, 408 5, 607 
ee 43, 371 943 1, 982 15, 247 4,122 9, 196 1, 641 4, 786 5, 454 
een 44, 201 981 2, 165 15, 286 4,151 9, 491 1,716 4, 799 5, 613 

| Annual averages only are available for the years 1919-38. Monthly data not comparable with data shown for earlier years because of the shift of the 


arm with January 1939 may be obtained upon request to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
Data for the trade and service divisions, beginning with January 1947, are 


Domestic Workers’ Wages and 
Hours, New York State, 1948 ' 


DoMEsTIC SERVICE engaged roughly 9 percent of 
the employed women in New York State in March 
1948, in contrast with 24 percent in 1910 and 15 
percent in 1940. The shortage of domestic 
workers, which was acute during World War II, 
was found by the 1948 survey of the New York 
State Labor Department to have eased with 
regard to workers in the nonresident category, 
since its previous survey in 1946. Additional 
workers of various backgrounds had entered the 
market during that period—housewives, who in 
view of increasing prices, turned to domestic 





' New York Department of Labor. Division of Research and Statistics, 
Publication B-20, The Household Worker in New York State, 1948 (New 
York, 1949); Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage, Domestic Service Employment in New York State, 1946. 

The 1948 study was based on information obtained from 14 State and 41 
privately operated employment agencies, through analyses of help-wanted 
advertisements in newspapers, and from interviews with household workers 
seeking employment. The 1946 study used similar methods except that 
interviews with those seeking work were not held. 


automotive repair service industry from the trade to the service division. In 
January 1947, this industry amounted to approximately 230,000 employees, 


employment to supplement the family income, 
women laid off from the needle trades, and 
others who sought work when strike conditions 
affected their husbands’ incomes. 

The trend toward a greater supply of household 
workers was accompanied by a decrease in 
demand for their services. Employers, feeling 
the pinch of high prices, were either dispensing 
altogether with household help or hiring it for 
shorter periods. Also, the large service staffs of 
prewar days were becoming more rare. As an 
employment-agency owner expressed it: ‘Butlers 
and ladies’ maids are out of style * * *. 
Most people want only one maid.’’ Moreover, 
a demand by workers for steady and regular work 
had helped to stabilize the market. Not only 
those looking for full-time jobs, but also others 
wanting 1, 2, or 3 days of work a week disliked 
the prospect of changing jobs frequently. 

In 1948, resident or “sleep-in’’? workers were 
harder to obtain than nonresident or “sleep-out”’ 
workers. The supply of domestics available for 
resident jobs did not equal the increasing demand. 
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Many workers had families of their own to whom 
some time had to be devoted. Younger single 
women objected to resident employment because 
they wanted free time in the evenings. Those 
who wanted resident jobs were often older women 
with few family ties. 


Full-Time Workers 


New York City domestic workers in the de- 
pression years of the thirties often received as 
little as $1 for a “full day” (hours not specified), 
and 10 cents an hour for shorter periods, according 
to the current study. Following the depression, 
wages rose, until just prior to entry into World 
War II, the standard hourly rate was 35 cents. 
By the last year of the war, it had reached 70 
cents. In the first postwar year, 1946, the most 
usual rates in the New York metropolitan area 
were 75 cents an hour for part-time and day 
workers and $150 a month or $35 a week for full- 
time domestics, both resident and nonresident. 
In 1948, fewér employers offered monthly rates. 
The weekly wage had become more prevalent, 
but rates had changed little since 1946. 

Wages offered full-time resident workers in 
New York City and vicinity through newspaper 
ads, in the spring of 1948, ranged from $11.50 
to $50 a week, plus food and lodging. The 
median weekly rate was $35—the same as 2 years 
before. However, there were relatively fewer 
offers of less than $35, and more offers of $35 and 
over than in 1946. The few jobs for resident 
workers which offered wages of over $40 a week 
were for skilled workers, especially those with 
special qualifications, such as French-speaking or 
Scandinavian workers who could also care for 
children, workers trained in infant care, and those 
who could serve as governess-housekeepers or 
housekeeper-cooks. 

Of 183 women household workers interviewed 
in New York City, only 24 had been employed on 
resident jobs in 1948 and were able to furnish 
recent wage data for such work. According to 
their statements, weekly wages ranged from $20 
to $45, the jobs paying over $35 being for special- 
ized workers such as cooks, housekeepers, and 
nursemaids. 

Wages of nonresident workers in the New York 
metropolitan area, the report points out, were 


rr 


practically the same in 1948 as those of residen; 
workers. 

Before the war, cash wages of sleep-in workers were 
usually lower than those of nonresident workers, oy 
the theory that the former received additional com. 
pensation in the form of lodging. During the war 
years, however, as houseworkers could afford to exer- 
cise greater selectivity among jobs offered, and in- 
creasingly sought nonresident jobs, it became evident 
that sleep-in arrangements were made at the insist- 
ence, and in the interest, of the employer rather than 
the worker who in many cases maintained her own 
apartment for her family and for use in her free time. 
As a result, there is practically no difference today in 
the wages of resident and full-time nonresident 
workers. 


Wages offered resident workers in up-State 
areas were much lower than those in the New 
York metropolitan area, in both 1946 and 1948. 
In the newspaper ads studied, there were no offers 
higher than $35 in 1948, and the median weekly 
wage specified was $20. Jobs offered through 
employment offices averaged $20 a week (as in 
1946), ranging up to $35 and falling as low as $8 
to $12 for 60 hours’ work. 

Daily hours of work in 1946, as reported by 
employment agencies, were usually 12 for resident 
workers and 10 for nonresident workers. In 1948, 
estimates of working time of nonresident workers 
obtained from employment agencies (most of them 
in the New York City area), sanged from § to 
13% hours daily, and averaged 10% hours for a 
5%-day or a 6-day week. Of 48 such estimates, 
11 reported a 12-hour day as most usual. 

Somewhat shorter working schedules for non- 
residential workers than those given by thie 
private agencies were reported by 47 domestic 
workers interviewed in the New York City ollices 
of the State Employment Service. The average 
workweek was 48 hours, most of the women work- 
ing 5 or 5% days. In about 12 percent of the 
advertisements studied, weekly hours specified for 
nonresident workers ranged from 37\ to 60. 

Resident workers’ daily hours, according to the 
12 employment agencies in the New York City 
metropolitan area which gave estimates, ranged 
from 9% to 14, and in some instances were re- 
ported as “unlimited.” The majority of these 
agencies believed that a 12-hour day was most 
usual and that nursemaids were often on 24- 
hour duty. In interviews with 24 women &p- 
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plicants at employment agencies who had held 
resident jobs in 1948, no daily hours of less than 
11 were reported. A 13- to 14-hour day was most 
ysual; one report showed 18% hours’ work each 
day. 

Weekly hours of resident workers, estimated 
by only 7 agencies in the New York City vicinity, 
ranged from 66 to 82% hours. A like number of 
up-State agencies reported that the length of the 
workweek was from 40 to 65 hours. 

The time-off arrangement most prevalent for 
resident workers in New York City and vicinity 
was stated to be 1% days each week. Up-State, 
1 day a week was stated to be most usual. “A 
full day off, however, was reported as having a 
different meaning for each employer. Some 
workers were required to start their day off at 
10 a. m. after breakfast had been served and 
dishes washed, and others about 2 p. m., after 
they had completed their luncheon duties.” 


Part-Time Workers? 


Advertised wages for part-time workers in 
i948 were usually on a weekly basis. Such wages 
in New York City and vicinity averaged $18, 
but ranged from $7.50 to $35 for a workweek 
varying from 10 to 36 hours. Almost all the 
advertisements which specified hourly rates offered 
75 cents. 

Daily wage quotations obtained in the 1948 
survey from 8 employment agencies in Brooklyn 
specified a rate of $6.50 for an 8-hour day; 14 
agencies from other parts of metropolitan New 
York specified a $7 daily rate. Hourly rates 
reported by employment agencies ranged from 
75 cents to $1.25, the most usual offer being #1. 
(The 1946 survey had shown the most usual 
rates to be $6 a day and 75 cents an hour.) 

Reports from interviews with 34 women who 
had been employed as part-time workers at some 
time in 1948 revealed lower usual rates than those 
reported by employment agencies. Hourly earn- 
ings of these women ranged from 55 cents to 
$1.15; nearly half received from 75 to 85 cents. 

Up-State agencies reported hourly rates ranging 
from 55 cents for a nursemaid to $1.25 for cooks, 
with 75 cents the most frequently reported hourly 
rate paid to general household workers. In ad- 
dition to the cash wage, part-time workers usually 





1 Jobs requiring less’ than 36 hours a week were classified as part-time. 


received carfare and one or two meals, depending 
on the schedule. 

The most frequent part-time arrangements 
specified in help-wanted ads (mostly in the New 
York metropolitan area) were 3 to 5 mornings a 
week, 5 afternoons, or 3 full days a week. The 
3-day-a-week jobs generally required 6 to 8 
hours’ work a day. The part-time jobs calling 
for 5 days a week usually required from 5 to 7 
hours a day. A majority of the 34 part-time 
workers interviewed had worked a 5-day or 6-day 
week, but 25 of them had worked less than 30 
hours a week; the most usual arrangement was 
20 to 30 hours. 

Employers were often asked by employment 
agencies to guarantee a minimum number of 
hours of work a day. The shortest period set by 
any agency as &@ minimum was 3 hours. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in September 1949 


DesPiITe THE REPORT of the President’s Steel 
Fact-Finding Board on September 10, labor-man- 
agement negotiations continued to be inconclusive 
as the month drew to a close. This situation was 
due primarily to the fact that the steel negotia- 
tions, with two postponements of strike deadlines, 
had not yielded a settlement which might serve 
as a guide to other mass-production industries. 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
Ford Motor Co., with the arrival of the strike 
deadline of September 29, reached an agreement 
providing for company-financed pensions and 
added medical and hospital services under a 
jointly financed existing health insurance plan. 
Other pending or deferred talks in electrical manu- 
facturing, metal mining, meat packing, and rubber 
awaited a definite “break” in the steel wage and 
pension controversy. 

Compared with August, strike idleness increased 
substantially in September largely because of the 
industry-wide stoppage in coal mining which be- 
gan September 19. Other large stoppages in- 
cluded a strike of Missouri Pacific Railroad 
employees which began September 9 and involved 
about 25,000 workers, and the strike of over 15,000 
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B. F. Goodrich employees which began August 27 
and continued throughout September. 

The prolonged strike of newspaper printers in 
Chicago was terminated September 18 after con- 
tinuing since November 1947. 


Steel Develapments 


The Fact-Finding Board’s report,'! submitted 
to the President September 10, recommended 
that social-insurance benefits at a cost of 4 cents 
per hour and pension plans costing an average of 
6 cents per hour per worker be established in the 
steel industry at company expense. The Board 
also recommended that the union withdraw its 
demand for a wage rate increase of 12% cents per 
hour. The union, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, accepted the recommendations as a basis for 
settlement but leading steel companies agreed 
to accept them only as a basis for further negotia- 
tions. As more time was required for study of the 
report and collective bargaining, the parties, at 
the request of the President, agreed to extensions 
of the existing truce, first from September 14 to 25, 
and later to October 1. 


Coal Miners Stop Work in Pension Dispute 


After several months of work on a limited 3-day 
a week schedule, the Nation’s organized coal 
miners began a “no pension, no work” stoppage 
on September 19. The stoppage involved approx- 
imately 380,000 miners, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.), inthe soft-coal 
fields and about 70,000 in the anthracite fields 
of eastern Pennsylvania. Union spokesmen attri- 
buted the miners’ refusal to work to the temporary 
suspension of pension and other payments from 
their welfare fund. This action was taken on 
September 16 by the board of trustees of the 
fund. Expenditures were substantially outstrip- 
ping revenues, according to the trustees, partly 
because a group of southern coal operators were 
withholding the 20-cent-per-ton payments. These 
operators took the position that, with the expira- 
tion of their contract with the union on June 30, 
they were not legally required to continue their 
contributions to the fund. An interchange of 
views between John L. Lewis, UMWA leader, 





‘ An analysis of the Board’s report will appear in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for November 1949. 


es 


and a large southern operator failed to resolve tho 
controversy. As news of this suspension spread 
through the coal fields, miners indicated their 
intention not to return to the pits after the week- 
end. At the month’s ead, the stoppage was stil] 
in effect as negotiations were resumed on a new 
contract. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Stoppage 


Approximately 5,200 employees of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, members of four railroad operat- 
ing brotherhoods (locomotive engineers, firemen 
and enginemen, conductors, and trainmen) stopped 
work September 9 in an eleven-State area. About 
20,000 nonoperating employees of the company 
were made idle as a result. 

The issues in dispute involved an accumulation 
of some 300 grievances arising from the inter- 
pretation of certain rules and working conditions. 
The unions’ claims against the company were said 
to aggregate about $3,000,000. 

A strike was originally authorized by the unions 
for June 20 but was postponed as the National 
Mediation Board sought to resolve the dispute. 
When this effort proved unfruitful, a new strike 
date was set for July 11. The stoppage was again 
postponed, however, when President Truman 
appointed an emergency fact-finding board. This 
board recommended that the issues be submitted 
to the National Railroad Adjustment Board as 
contemplated under procedures established by the 
amended Railway Labor Act of 1934. Because of 
the backlog of grievance cases before the Adjust- 
ment Board, the unions did not accept this recom- 
mendation and the strike became effective Septem- 
ber 9. No settlement was reached by the end of 
the month. 


Chicago Printers End Strike 


Agreement on a new contract was reached Sep- 
tember 14 between the Chicago Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association representing five Chicago 
newspapers and Local 16 of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL), and was ratified by the 
local union membership September 18. 

This agreement terminated a strike which had 
been in progress since November 24, 1947.7 Some 
1,500 workers were affected, although many re- 





? For earlier discussions of the strike, see Monthly Labor Review, Apr'! 
1948 (p. 413) and Monthly Labor Review, November 1948 (p. 515). 
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portedly had found employment elsewhere during 
the strike. The dispute was primarily over the 
security of the union as bargaining agent for 
employees after the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 made illegal the closed-shop arrange- 
ment, existing for many years in the printing 
industry. Publication of the papers continued 
throughout the strike by use of varitype (type- 
writers with interchangeable type plates) and 
photo-engraving processes. 

According to press reports the publishers con- 
tinued, under the new contract, to recognize the 


local union as the exclusive bargaining agent for 
composing room employees although experienced 
nonunion workers could be hired. The contract 
also provided a wage increase of $10 per week, 
priority rights of all employees to jobs they held 
before the strike, and an agreement to restore a 
number of provisions connected with the closed 
shop, hiring methods, etc., in the event the Taft- 
Hartley Act is repealed by Congress. The con- 
tract will expire July 15, 1951, but provides for 
reopening of the wage question by either party 
after July 15, 1950. 








Technical Notes 





Eprror’s Nore.—This series of technical notes 
serves the useful purpose of explaining the 
methodology and limitations of all major statis- 
tical series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Reprinted in booklet form from the Monthly 
Labor Review, they should offer a convenient 
compendium for all users of Bureau materials. 
A standardized outline keyed by a generally 
uniform system of subheadings is employed as 
a reader-aid. 


Estimating 
National Housing Volume’ 


THE HOUSING STATISTICS SERIES, prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, measures the number of new nonfarm 
dwelling units started nationally each month. It 
is used generally as an indicator of building activity 
and related economic trends and by housing agen- 
cies as a guide in national housing policy and State 
and local administrative decisions. The statistics 
are available on a monthly basis beginning in 1939 
and on an annual basis from 1910. 

Over the years, the chief source of information 
about home-building activity has been the building 
permit. The Bureau began collecting building- 
permit information in 1920, with reports from 207 
large cities. Coverage has expanded annually, 
but the most important strides were taken between 
1933 and 1940. 

The dwelling unit, the unit of measurement of 
the volume of housing construction, is defined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics? as a permanent 
dwelling place containing permanent cooking facil- 
ities, i. e., the minimum built-in facilities essential 
to housekeeping. The dwelling-unit count repre- 
sents the number of families planned for in the 





! Prepared by Dorothy K. Newman in the Bureau’s Division of Construc- 
tion Statistics. 
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construction of new permanent-type houskeeping 
dwellings and reflects the extent of new housing 
activity. Prefabricated houses are included, if 
permanent and made of new materials. 

Temporary units and units without housekeep- 
ing facilities and such dwellings as trailers, house- 
boats, sheds, and shacks, are not included. 
Excluded also are the temporary dwellings built 
during the period of defense and World War II. 
and the Federal temporary re-use units erected 
during the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
of 1946-47. 

Accommodations in transient hotels, dormito- 
ries, and clubhouses are not counted in the dwelling- 
unit figures. These are usually nonhousekeeping 
quarters and the buildings containing them are 
defined as “nonhouskeeping residential.” 

Farm dwellings are likewise excluded from 
coverage. 

Restriction of coverage to new units automati- 
cally excludes units provided by the remodeling of 
existing residential structures or the conversion of 
nonresidential buildings into housing. And since 
the Bureau’s housing statistics are designed to 
reflect the extent of new house-building activity, 
and not necessarily all additions to the housing 
inventory, living quarters provided for superin- 
tendents in public buildings, warehouses, and 
factories are excluded also. Construction of the 
residence in these cases is quite incidental to the 
nonresidential building. On the other hand, the 
Bureau’s totals do include housekeeping dwelling 
units in buildings that also contain stores. In such 
cases the housing accommodations are at least 





9 


? See Census of Housing, 1940, Part I, United States Summary (p. 2) for 
Census definition of a dwelling unit. See also Housing and the Increase in 
Population, Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1421 (pp. 14-16) for 
differences between Bureau of Labor Statistics and Census definitions. 

The Bureau of the Census studies families as a unit of population and 
measures the number and kind of family accommodations, new and 0! 
regardless of structural permanency or the significance of the housing in '' 
volume of residential construction. The Bureau of Labor Statistics preparts 
current housing statistics and, from the results of building-permit repor's 
interviews with builders, and the like, measures the number of new perms 
nent dwelling units started in structures designed and built for residen(‘! 


purposes. 
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as important as the stores and usually account 
for a major part of both the physical volume and 
value of the construction job. 

The new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics series 
are classified as urban or rural nonfarm; private or 
public; in one-family, two-family, and multifamily 
structures. 

Urban units are those in urban areas, which, 
according to Census definition, are all incorpo- 
rated places which had 2,500 population or over 
at the time of the latest census and, by special 
rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divi- 
sions essentially urban in character. Rural non- 
farm units are defined as those in incorporated 
places with less than 2,500 population, and all 
units in unincorporated areas that are not among 
those just mentioned nor are they farm homes. 
Thus, urban housing is related to definite geo- 
graphic areas, while rural nonfarm housing is 
defined largely according to the intended use of 
the dwelling units. 

Dwelling units financed by Federal, State, or 
local government funds are public units; all others 
are private. The fact that private units are 
financed by mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or the Veterans Admin- 
istration does not mean that they are publicly 
financed. 

A one-family structure may be detached, semi- 
detached, or one of a solid row. A semidetached 
one-family structure has a common wall with 
another structure containing a single dwelling 
unit. Each unit in both semidetached and row 
houses is counted as a separate structure, because 
each has a separate entrance and separate heating 
facilities and utility connections. 

Two-family structures are those which are built 
so that one unit is above the other or two units 
on the same floor have a common entrance. 

In the multifamily structure, heating facilities 
and utilities are usually centrally controlled, and 
a single entrance leads to the various apartments. 
In apartments with individual entrances, the units 
are defined as being in multifamily structures 
because the heating, the plumbing, and, in some 
cases, other facilities, such as electricity and gas, 
may be controlled at a central location. 


Limitations of the Series 


Statistics on the number of dwelling units started 
do not measure the number completed in any 
given month. Construction on units started 
usually continues for several months before the 
dwellings are ready for occupancy. 

Furthermore, the Bureau’s totals of starts can- 
not be added to the number of units standing as 
shown in the Census of Housing (allowing for 
demolitions and the number of units destroyed by 
natural or other causes) to form an all-inclusive 
housing inventory. The reasons ere the limita- 
tions placed upon coverage of the series, already 
partially explained. 


Methods and Sources of Survey 


A questionnaire form (BLS 404) is mailed by 
the Bureau*® each month to the building-permit- 
issuing officers in about 2,500 urban and 2,600 
rural places throughout the country, including 
over 500 counties and townships. Forms are sent 
to practically all localities having building-permit 
systems, and returns are received monthly from 
about 9 in 10 of them. 

Information is requested on this questionnaire 
as to the number and value of the new dwelling 
units for which permits were issued, as well as 
certain details about nonresidential building. 
The portion of BLS 404 relating to housing is re- 
produced oa p. 415. Forms are mailed on the 
twenty-fourth of every month. Returns are sufli- 
cient for estimating purposes by the fifteenth of 
the following month. But editing and tabulating 
of the data delay the actual preparation of the 
estimate by about 2 weeks. 

To obtain an early preliminary estimate, brief 
telegraphic forms are mailed on the same day as 
the questionnaire to a sample of the building- 
permit officials (about 550) who also report on the 
longer form. On the telegraphic forms, they are 
asked only the number of new family dwelling 





2 With the exception that the Department of Labor or like agency in 8 
States (Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas) send questionnaire forms directly to build- 
ing inspectors in their State and then assemble and publish the State data. 
Copies of the permit reports are sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington for use in preparing summaries and national estimates. 
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units for which permits were issued during the 
month. Returns, made by wire, are usually com- 
plete by the eighth of the month following the 
month of reference, and the preliminary estimate 
is published about the fifteenth. 

Field surveys conducted to supplement the 
mailed questionnaire are limited to the nonpermit- 
issuing parts of a sample of 96 rural counties. 
Each of the 96 counties is visited once each quarter, 
but at each visit the number of dwelling units 
started in each of the3 previous months is obtained. 
The 96-county sample, thus, is divided into 3 
groups of 32 counties each. One group is visited 
in January, April, July, and October; another in 
February, May, August, and November; and the 
last, in March, June, September, and December. 

Field investigators obtain leads to new home- 
building from local builders, utility companies, 
building-supply companies, real-estate agents, 
and a variety of other sources. The next step is 
to secure information directly from builder or 
owner as to the date construction was begun and 
the number of units in the project. In addition, 
each Bureau investigator inspects his territory in 
order to complete the canvass of all new home- 
building begun in the three previous months. 
The work of Bureau field agents is carefully 
reviewed in the Bureau’s five regional offices, and 
an on-the-spot check is made of the completeness 
and accuracy of field investigations on the average 
of once every 6 months. 


Calculation Procedures 


Two separate calculations are made covering 
housing volume each month. ‘These result in 
the preliminary and revised figures issued by the 
Bureau. Both estimates are based upon samples, 
and, as explained below, the sample utilized in the 
revised estimate is considerably broader than that 
for the preliminary estimate. 


The Preliminary Estimate. In the preparation of 
the preliminary estimate, the telegraphic replies 
used cover the number of new nonfarm dwelling 
units started (1) in all of the 199 cities with 50,000 
population or more in 1940; (2) in 45 rural non- 
farm localities known to be active in home- 
building; and (3) in a sample of 256 cities of less 
than 50,000 population chosen and _ stratified 
according to geographic division, location within 


———____ 


or outside of a metropolitan area, and size 
Data are also included for a selection of 230 cities 
which consistently submit their mail question. 
naires to the Bureau before the eighth of the 
month. The entire urban segment of reporting 
places which supply information in time for the 
preliminary estimate usually provides complete 
coverage for the 412 cities of 25,000 population or 
more, as well as for a representative sample of 
smaller urban places. 

To the telegraphic replies for 45 rural-nonfarm 
localities are added all the questionnaire returns 
from rural nonfarm places which have been 
received in time for the compilation of the pre- 
liminary housing estimate. The total usually 
represents about 80 percent of the housing volume 
in rural places issuing permits, but only about 50 
percent of the places. 

Utilizing the foregoing basic figures, the pri- 
vately financed segment of the estimate is made 
in three parts—(1) for urban places, (2) for rural 
nonfarm places issuing building permits, and (3) 
for rural nonfarm places without permit systems. 

(1) To obtain the urban estimate, permit data 
for the current month are grouped according to the 
geographic division of the places reporting, the 
location of reporting places within or outside a 
metropolitan area, and their size. The percent 
of change in the number of dwelling units reported 
between the previous and the current month for 
identical cities is applied in each estimating cell 
(i. e., in this particular instance, data reported for 
places of given size and given locations) to the 
previous month’s estimate for all the cities repre- 
sented by that cell. By this procedure a prelim- 
inary estimate is obtained of the total number of 
dwelling units for which building permits were 
issued or work was about to begin in urban areas. 
It is not an estimate of the amount of housing 
actually started. An adjustment is then made to 
translate building-permit volume into dwelling 
units started. 

Factors for this adjustment are based on 
periodic field studies in sample localities in which 
the Bureau investigates the elapsed time between 
issuance of a building permit and the start of 
construction, and the extent to which permits are 
not used. Compared with 1945, studies show 
that in 1948 the rate of lapsed permits has de- 
clined from over 7 percent to only 1 percent of 
the dwelling units reported on permits. It is 
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estimated that in urban areas nearly 60 percent 
of the units are started in the month of permit 
issuance; and 94 percent by the end of the second 
month afterward. Adjustments are made each 
month for such delays and lapses: an addition is 
made for units left over from the estimated permit 
volume for the previous month; subtractions are 
made for the proportion to be started in later 
months, and for those abandoned, or, as in a few 
cases, started before the permit was issued. 

(2) The estimating method for the rural non- 
farm permit-issuing group resembles that for 
urban places. However, the reported permit 
data are stratified at this stage only by permit- 
issuing jurisdiction, i. e., for incorporated places, 
townships, and counties. For each classification, 
a total is made of all of the dwelling units for 
which building-permit reports have been received, 
and the percent of change between the previous 
and current month’s reports for identical localities 
is applied to the previous month’s estimate. 
Separate treatment is given areas of significant 
housing volume that show trends widely variant 
from the general trend. The sum of the data for 
incorporated places, townships, and counties 
yields the estimated total number of dwelling 
units for which permits were issued in rural- 
nonfarm permit-issuing places in the month. This 
aggregate is then adjusted to reflect the number 
of dwelling units started, in accordance with the 
information for rural areas revealed in the Bu- 
reau’s building-permit surveys. On the whole, 
these surveys show somewhat less lag in rural 
than in urban places between permit issuance 
and the start of construction. 

(3) The preliminary estimate covering the num- 
ber of new nonfarm dwelling units started in rural- 
nonfarm places that do not issue permits is 
derived at this point by projecting the previous 
month’s figure, using the trend shown for the 
rural-nonfarm permit-issuing places. 

To the figure thus obtained for privately 
financed housing the Bureau adds the number of 
publicly financed units started. Information on 
public housing is received directly from the 
sponsoring Federal, State, and local agencies. 
The resultant total (public plus private) yields 
the preliminary estimate of the number of new 
nonfarm dwelling units started nationally for the 
month, 


The Revised Estimate. Revision of the preliminary 
monthly estimate is usually made at the end of 
every quarter after results are available from the 
Bureau’s field surveys in the nonpermit-issuing 
segments of 96 rural counties. 

In selecting the sample of 96 counties for survey, 
the Bureau in 1947 eliminated 86 counties of the 
country’s total of 3,103 from the list either because 
they were completely urban or were served entirely 
by building-permit systems. The nonpermit- 
issuing rural nonfarm universe was determined 
according to the number of rural nonfarm dwelling 
units standing in 1940 in that part of each of the 
remaining counties where building permits are not 
issued. 

The universe was stratified according to whether 
the counties were metropolitan or nonmetropoli- 
tan,* and whether more urban or more rural in 
character, as defined by the percentage of urban 
to total dwelling units standing in 1940. Thus 
classified, the metropolitan counties had 1.6 
million or 40 percent of all rural nonfarm dwelling 
units standing in 1940 in nonpermit-issuing areas; 
the nonmetropolitan counties had 4.8 million or 
60 percent of such units. A further division into 
4 temperature zones was made on the _ basis 
of winter temperature.’ These classifications re- 
sulted altogether in 15 cells. 

In order to avoid selecting a sparsely populated 
county to represent an estimating cell having a 
large number of dwelling units, an array was made 
for each cell according to 1940 housing inventory. 
The counties at the lowest end of the array, 
representing 10 percent of the 1940 inventory, 
were set aside.® These small counties are, how- 
ever, included in the cell totals in determining the 
estimating weights. 

Further classification of the universe was then 
made according to the extent of housing activity, 
as measured by the number of priority author- 
izations to secure building materials for housing 





‘ For this purpose a county was metropolitan if any part was located within 
a metropolitan area as defined by the 1940 Census. 

’ The 48 States were classified into 4 zones based on the number of ‘‘degree 
days”’ (i. e., days with temperature below 65 degrees), in November, De- 
cember, January, and February, as reported by the U. 8. Weather Bureau. 
Some States, such as New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Washington, and 
Illinois were divided into 2 parts because of the wide range of winter tem- 
perature. 

* Studies of variance in nonfarm units started in rural and small urban 
counties covered by area housing surveys in 1946 and 1947 indicated that bias 
resulting from the elimination of small counties in selecting the sample would 
be much less important than the error that might result from inclusion of 
one of the smal] counties. 
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that were issued in each county in April 1946 
under the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program. 
In the southern temperature zone, this step in 
stratification followed classification by race (white, 
nonwhite) in the largely rural counties, but 
classification was made by race and not according 
to housing activity in the more urbanized counties. 

By this stage, the universe had been classified 
into 32 cells. Each of the 32 cells was further 
divided into 3 subcells, in such a manner that each 
subcell would represent as nearly as possible the 
same number of 1940 dwelling units. Within 
each cell, the counties were arrayed according to 
the number of dwelling units standing in 1940. 
The nth county in each cell was selected by using 
a table of random numbers. 

The revised estimate, like the preliminary, is 
prepared in three parts—for urban, rural nonfarm 
permit-issuing, and rural nonfarm nonpermit- 
issuing places. 

The estimating procedure for the rural nonfarm 
nonpermit-issujng places is to apply the weight 
for each counfy to the reported number of dwelling 
units for the month, and to total the weighted 
figures. The weight for each county is the 
relationship of the number of dwelling units 
standing in 1940 in the rural nonfarm nonpermit- 
issuing parts of the county, to the number of 1940 
rural nonfarm dwelling units in the entire cell 
represented by the county. 

The urban and rural nonfarm permit-issuing 
segments of the revised estimate are prepared 
from virtually complete building permit returns. 
In estimating for urban areas, stratification of 
the expanded data is quite detailed, in comparison 
with that done in the preliminary estimate. 

The data for the revised estimate are classified 
according to type of structure (i. e., in one-family, 
two-family, or multifamily structures), and accord- 
ing to the location of the places reporting, i. e., 
by geographic division, State, metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan district, and city size. This 
classification process may yield as many as 11 
cells in a State. 

The volume of homebuilding during the month 
is tabulated for each class of place, by type of 
structure. The estimate by type of structure for 
all urban areas is prepared by applying to the 
volume of housing reported for each type of place, 


the ratio between the total number of such places 
in the cell and the number reporting that month. 
The ratio of reporting to the actual number of 
places is usually 1 for cities of 25,000 population 
or over, because reports are received monthly from 
virtually all of these. For places of 5,000 to 25,000 
population the multiplying figure is seldom over 3, 
and for places of 2,500 to 5,000 population, it is 
seldom over 5. 

Totals by type of structure are added to equal 
the urban total for the country, unadjusted for 
lag between building-permit issuance and the 
start of construction, and for building permits 
allowed to lapse. The urban total is adjusted as 
described above (p. 413) to yield the estimate of 
housing actually started. 

In preparing the revised estimate for rural non- 
farm permit-issuing places, returns from the 
1,800 places usually reporting building-permit 
volume are classified according to the kind of 
reporting locality (city, township, or county) and 
by location in or outside a metropolitan district, 
by geographic division, and by size of place. 
A total of 54 estimating cells results. For each 
cell, the estimate is derived by multiplying the 
number of dwelling units reported in the month, 
by the ratio between the total number of rural non- 
farm dwelling units standing in 1940 in all places 
in the cell and the number of 1940 dwelling units 
in the reporting places. Adjustment is, of course, 
made to convert building-permit volume into 
housing started. 

After adding publicly financed units, the total 
for the three parts of the estimate just described 
yields the revised estimate of new permanent 
nonfarm dwelling units started nationally for the 


month. 


Tests of Reliability 


The sampling error in the revised estimate of 
private nonfarm dwelling units started (the 
public segment is based on actual enumerations) 
amounts to 2 percent, using December 1948 data. 
Thus, if the estimate were 50,000, the chances 
are about 19 out of 20 that an actual enumeration 
would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 

Owing to the degree of completeness of the 
information reported, the percent of error is least 
for the urban segment of the estimate (1.0 per- 
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Dear Srr: Please fill out this form and return it to the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., in 
the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. 
It will be observed that the number of buildings covered by permits is requested, but not the number of permits. 
We shall appreciate your courtesy if you will give this matter your immediate attention. 
Very truly yours, 
Ewan Ciacur, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
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NEW FAMILY DWELLING UNIT STRUCTURES 


1. Single-family structures. (May be detached, 
semidetached, or one of a solid row. A semi- 
detached single-family structure has a common 
wall with another structure containing a single 
dwelling unit. Each unit is counted as a sepa- 
rate structure because each unit has a separate 
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cent), slightly greater for the estimate covering 
permit-issuing rural nonfarm places (1.58 percent), 
and greatest for the estimate representing rural 
nonfarm nonpermit-issuing places (9.47 percent). 

Study of the revisions that were required in 
the preliminary estimate for months prior to 
March 1949 shows that adjustments have seldom 
reached 10 percent, and for most months they have 
been less than 4 percent. The revisions have 
usually been upward. Recent substantial addi- 
tions to the number of permit reports available for 
the preliminary estimate will probably reduce 
somewhat the difference between the preliminary 
and revised figure, insofar as differences relate to 
the permit-issuing segments of the estimate. 

The magnitude of the revisions, however, re- 
sults chiefly from the difference between the esti- 
mate for rural nonfarm non-permit-issuing places 
based on field survey data and the projected figure 
used for the preliminary estimate. 

As previously stated, in the preliminary figure, 
housing activity in rural nonfarm places which do 
not issue permits is carried forward on the basis of 





~ 


the trend shown by activity in the permit-issuing 


rural nonfarm places. A figure prepared in this 
way is reliable, of course, only because an estimat, 
based on field surveys is always within a span of 3 
months, and provides a sound base for projection, 
Even so, experience shows that although the trend 
for rural nonfarm nonpermit-issuing places ¢or- 
responds well with the trend in rural nonfarm 
permit-issuing places during the spring, summer 
and early fall, these two trends are less alike in the 
winter. The reason for this phenomenon is that 
the non-permit-issuing group appears to be more 
sensitive to seasonal influence, with home-building 
activity falling off faster in the winter and picking 
up more quickly in the spring. 

Experience has been insufficient to adjust for 
this condition because the estimating technique 
described here has been in operation through only 
two winters. However, after studying data cover- 
ing the third winter, in 1949-50, satisfactory sea- 
sonal adjustment factors undoubtedly can be pre- 
pared and applied to the nonpermit rural nonfarm 
segment for use in the preliminary estimates. 
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Measurement of 
Labor Turn-Over'’ 


A measuRE of the gross movement of workers 
into and out of employment status with individual 
firms is provided in the U. S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly series on labor 
turn-over. Transfers within the employment of 
the same firm, as from one department or plant 
to another, are not considered labor turn-over. 
For analysis, personnel actions covered by this 
series are broadly divided into accessions, or addi- 
tions to employment, and separations, or termi- 
nations of employment. Separations are further 
classified according to type: Quits (or voluntary 
separations); and discharges, lay-offs, and mis- 
cellaneous separations (collectively called involun- 
tary separations). 

Accessions are all additions to the work force 
whether of new employees or of former employees 
after seven or more consecutive calendar days’ 
absence. Such absence may be either authorized 
(such as after a lay-off) or unauthorized. 

(Quits are terminations initiated by employees 
because of acceptance of jobs elsewhere, dissatis- 
faction, return to school, marriage, maternity, ill 
health, or voluntary retirement where no pensions 
are provided by the different companies. Unau- 
thorized absences of seven or more consecutive 
calendar days also are considered quits. 

Discharges are terminations of employment 
initiated by management for such reasons as 
employees’ incompetence, violation of rules, dis- 
honesty, insubordination, laziness, habitual absen- 
teeism, or inability to meet the organization’s 
physical standards. 

Lay-offs are terminations of employment lasting 
seven or more calendar days which are initiated 
by management without prejudice to the workers, 
because of lack of orders, shortage of materials, 
conversion of plant to new product, or introduc- 
tion of improved machinery or processes. Suspen- 
sions of employment for less than 7 days and 
suspensions for inventory or vacation periods are 
not considered lay-offs. 

Miscellaneous separations are terminations for 
other reasons, including permanent disability, 
death, retirement on company pension, or en- 


' Prepared by Lucile C. Ursell of the Bureau’s Division of Employment 
Btatistics. 





trance into the armed forces. Prior to September 
1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 

Personnel actions during a calendar month are 
converted to a rate per 100 employees. Separate 
rates are computed for total accessions, total sepa- 
rations, and for each of the component separation 
items—quits, discharges, lay-offs, and miscella- 
neous separations. A single labor turn-over rate 
is not provided.? 

The number of personnel actions and of persons 
employed used in preparing labor turn-over rates 
cover all employees—administrative, office, and 
supervisory, as well as production workers—and 
permanent and temporary,’ full- and part-time 
employees on any type of pay roll (daily, weekly, 
monthly, or other). The employment count refers 
to the number of such persons who were on the 
pay roll in the pay period ending nearest the 15th 
of the month. 

In 1949, the Bureau prepared labor turn-over 
rates for 64 manufacturing industries, 19 major 
manufacturing industry groups, the durable and 
nondurable goods divisions, and for all manufac- 
turing industries combined. In addition, rates 
were prepared for 7 selected nonmanufacturing 
industries, mainly in the mining and public utili- 
ties groups. These together with the earliest date 
for which the series are available, are shown in 
table 1. Because of lack of facilities, publica- 
tion of the data for men and women has not 
been made since July 1947, but will be resumed in 
January 1950. 

Labor turn-over rates first were obtained in 
response to a demand from large manufacturers 
who were experiencing difficulty in maintaining a 
stable work force after World War |. Conse- 
quently, the subject was first studied in connec- 
tion with the recruiting and handling of employees, 
and the net or replacement rate * was emphasized 
as an index of management efficiency. Wide- 
spread use of improved personnel methods, includ- 
ing scientific aptitude and intelligence tests for 
prospective employees, exit interviews, pension 





? Although the “‘replacement rate” or ‘‘net turn-over rate’ was frequently 
referred to in the early years when the Bureau issued the labor turn-over 
series, it has not been published separately since November 1934, It is either 
the total accession or total separation rate, whichever is lower, and therefore 
is available from the published data for those who wish to follow it. 

3 Since January 1946, employment on force-account construction has been 
included for all industries except telegraph. 

‘The net or replacement rate is either the total accession rate or total 
separation rate, whichever is lower. 
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plans, and employment guarantees under specified 
conditions in collective-bargaining agreements, 
have reduced turn-over rates in recent years to 
relatively low levels. Nevertheless, individual 
employers still use the rates for their particular 
industries as a yardstick of individual plant per- 
formance. By this means, they determine when 
a particular establishment’s rates are excessive 
and therefore require special analysis and remedial 
measures. 

Annual labor turn-over rates, which are some- 
times computed by totaling the 12 monthly rates 
or by computing an equivalent annual rate from a 
single menth’s rate after making proper allowance 
for the length of the month,’ are valuable in calcu- 
lating the cost of labor turn-over. But annual 
quit or separation rates computed in these ways 
are extremely difficult to interpret. For example, 
they often amount to over 50 percent and seem to 
indicate that over half the work force changed jobs 
during the course of the year; actually job chang- 
ing probably is confined to a relatively small 
segment of*employees. For certain purposes a 
more meaningful annual rate is the average of the 
12 monthly rates. 

Increasingly, labor turn-over rates are being 
used in over-all economic analyses to indicate the 
gross worker movements which underlie the net 
changes reflected in the employment series. As 
the two series are currently prepared, however 
(with different-sized samples, different industry 
coverage, definitions, etc.), the labor turn-over 
rates indicate the nature of employment changes 
only very roughly. In fact, a relatively high 
proportion of large firms in the turn-over sample 
may make the rates somewhat lower and more 
stable than they would be if smaller firms had 
greater representation. The reason is that large 
firms tend to be more affected by employment- 
stabilizing influences—union agreements, facilities 
for screening applicants more scientifically, widely 
marketed products, and so on—than small enter- 
prises. For this same reason, caution should be 
used in applying the manufacturing turn-over 
rates to interpret employment changes in the non- 
manufacturing industries. In contrast to the man- 
ufacturing division, many major nonmanufacturing 





‘In addition to the monthly rates, equivalent annual rates were published 
from July 1929 through August 1931. 
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groups (e. g., trade and service industries) haye 
a large proportion of relatively small establis})- 
ments and experience marked seasonal flyc. 
tuations. 


Limitations of the Series 


As indicated above, changes ia the Bureay’s 
employment series cannot be measured precisely 
by the labor turn-over data. The two series are 
not geared into the same period; the samples are 
not completely representative; the employment 
and industry coverage are not the same; and 
industry classifications are not identical.° 

The turn-over sample covers far fewer establish- 
ments than the employment sample. Therefore. 
data are available for fewer individual industries 
in the labor turn-over series than in the employ- 
ment series. Moreover, the latter covers the 
highly seasonal industries, as well as printing and 
publishing, and reflects the influence of work 
stoppages, which are eliminated entirely from 
the former. 

Before the Standard Industrial Classification 
was adopted for both series, definitions of indi- 
vidual manufacturing industries showed little com- 
parability. Up to that time, the employment 
series was based on the Census of Manufactures 
industrial classification system and fixed product 
classification of firms, whereas the labor turn-over 
series used this system only until 1943. There- 
after, the Social Security Administration’s indus- 
trial classification system and current product 
classification of firms were used for labor turn-over. 

Since January 1943, as already stated, the labor 
turn-over data have covered all employees. 
Although total employment has been available 
from the employment series for all manufacturing 
and major industry groups since 1939, it became 
available for individual industries only after the 
adoption of the Standard Industrial Classification. 

In both series, employment is for the week 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, but the labor 
turn-over items refer to the calendar month. 
Consequently, labor turn-over measures changes 
during a calendar month; the employment series 
reflects those from mid-month to mid-month. 





* A technical note on the employment series will appear in the November 
1949 Monthly Labor Review. 
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Survey Methods and Sources 


Information is collected each month on a mail 
questionnaire which is sent to individual establish- 
ments. ‘The questionnaire provides for reporting 
the total number of employees and the number of 
personnel actions occurring during the month, 
classified by type. In order to complete the count 
of employees entering and leaving the employment 
of the establishment, the number of transfers to 
and from other plants of the same firm is also re- 
corded but they are not included in the tabulations. 
Separate data for women are obtained for total 
employment, total accessions, total separations, 
and quits. 

Bureau turn-over rates are based upon experi- 
ence ina sample group of establishments. For the 
most part, the sample of respondents represents 
the largest establishments in each industry plus a 
distribution of medium- and small-sized establish- 
ments. The approximate coverage of the sample 
for major groups is as follows: 


Number of Employment 
establish- Percent 
ments in In reporting of uni- 


sample establishments verse 


All manufacturing- -------- 6,900 4, 500, 000 32 
Durable goods-_-_-_____- 4,000 2, 900, 000 39 
Nondurable goods - - _ -- 2,900 1, 600, 000 24 

Metal maming.............. 140 59, 000 61 

Coal mining 
EE 50 38, 000 46 
Bituminous__...._..-- 300 130, 000 30 

Communication 
(GE () 516, 000 90 
i camnndaae (1) 41, 000 63 


! Data not available. 


To prevent fluctuations of employment in highly 
seasonal industries from obscuring the turn-over 
characteristics of other industries, such lines of 
activity as fertilizer manufacturing in the chemical 
group and canning and preserving in the food 
group are excluded from the sample. Currently, 
printing and publishing are also excluded. Other- 
wise, all other manufacturing industries are 
represented, although samples are too small to 
permit separate publication of each. 


Calculation of Turn-Over Rates 


Monthly labor turn-over rates are computed for 
individual industries by dividing the total number 
of personnel actions of each kind (accessions, 
quits, lay-offs, etc.) reported by the respondents in 
the sample by the total employment reported by 
these firms and multiplying the result by 100. 


For example, in the sample for industry A, the 
total number of employees who worked during or 
received pay for the week of June 12-18 was re- 
ported as 25,498. During the period June 1-30, 
in all the reporting firms in industry A, a total of 
284 employees quit. From these figures, the quit 
rate of 1.1 per 100 employees is computed as 
follows: 


284 
25, 498° 100=1.1 


Through 1949, the industry classification system 
developed in 1942 by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration continued in use. By January 1950, how- 
ever, the Standard Industrial Classification being 
adopted by Federal statistical agencies is to be 
substituted in the labor turn-over series. Regard- 
less of classification system, allocation of reporting 
establishments to the various industries is based 
upon major product or activity, as measured by 
sales value in the preceding calendar year. 

In computing labor turn-over rates for industry 
groups after the change to the Standard Industrial 
Classification in January 1950, the rates for indi- 
vidual industries are to be weighted by total 
employment in each industry. Under existing 
procedures (1949), the labor turn-over rates for 
industry groups are not weighted by employment 
except when unusual circumstances (such as a 
fire causing a complete shut-down) affect only one 
or a few plants in an industry. Under both new 
and existing classification systems, the rates for 
all manufacturing and durable and nondurable 
goods are obtained similarly, by weighting the 
industry group rates by employment. 

To avoid distortion of the rates, the figures for 
individual plants are excluded from the computa- 
tions for a given period if they are directly affected 
by a work stoppage at any time during the period. 
If a work stoppage is widespread and affects a 
substantial number of the reporting firms in an 
industry, rates for that industry are omitted. 

General comparability of the sample is insured 
from month to month by telegraphic follow-up of 
any delinquent firms (particularly large ones which 
would have considerable influence on the rates). 
The publication of revised rates for the month 
preceding the current month also assures com- 
parability of the sample, as most delinquent reports 
are received in time for inclusion in the revised 
rates. 
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| 
Tapie 1.—Earliest date for which labor turn-over rates were published for industry groups and industries 
Earliest date | Earlie 
Industry group and industry '! published 2 | Industry group and industry ! publ 
a | — Vota 
MANUFACTURING | MANUFACTURING—Continued 
All manufacturing industries....................... January 1930.2 | Durable goods—Continued 
Durable goods... idbdbbdeddaaddeaevendioadtadbadéa January 1943.‘ 
Nondurable goods................. EEN LE. Do. || Stone, clay, and glass products........................---- — 1943. 
OE SEE a r 1937. 
Durable goods 6S AGN TAME lo RSS eee ton 1937. 
is A MII, otis eeoheamebneeodseilll April 1931. 
wen one meet and a! works, a ts. wrn—pgcocns pacegooearens P Do. Pottery and related products_.................-...-.-- January 1943, 
tlast furnaces, steel works, and rolling m 5 anuary 1930.3 | 
Gray-iron castings satis 0 Ai Te January 1943. Nondurable goods 
REGED OED ICR GROTIEE... ..cccccccccecedeccccececcecss Do. || Textile-mill SS een eee January 1943 
Steel castings iat ianoadinda Do. ae Ce eRe Ree BG 
Cast-iron pipe and SEE. 8s tek cattinenimnemetins January 1939. ES ELLE ETA, eet May 1938. 
et Se eee January 1943. Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing. -.-.- October 1936, 
Wire products. _.. focqcttodsddabbeuasin at Do. ctr antiienttenncniniaddibnehenwivind January 1943. 
Cutlery and edge tools Do. Hosiery, seamless... ----- ae. PAS ys ae Do. 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _| September 1940. EEE Se Do. 
NEE EEE OL IR January 1932. Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and | May 1939. 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment ........... September 1941. worsted. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam | October 1937. | Apparel and other finished textile products...............- January 1943. 
fittings. Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. --_-_._.-__- Do. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing... .._... September 1941. | Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and allied Do. 
Fabricated structural-metal products.................. September 1939. | garments. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets._....... sentinel January 1943. Leather and leather products_............................- Do. 
ee ee ek | REE SRT Do. | BEE -nanpencncbegacencasecaseceseseesecqencosnceuss September 1941 
EEE ETE ee Do. 1] Boots oad (EE RS TAMIR January 1930. 
Electrical 7 ap ae ae for industrial use............-__- Do. BE ree January 1943. 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. .......... July 1937. Da ibn ddd Dh adabadnnbs shiduuniieincpwatuie January 1930. 
Communication equipment, except radios. ............ January 1943. A LTTE TT ES DET September 1941. 
ee ea Do. Es peacuednabinnbviicdesddaccnuccusees January 1949. 
EEE, 5 Jd ececdbcocéenctcccescovecscos Do. i TEESE LITT January 1943. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors................... Do. ee OT en te Do. 
Machine tools ¢ scedtbecicideuhisne 1937.7 Paper and pulp........__- sittin tacit eee: >. July 1938. 


Machine tool accessories *- 

Metalworking machinery and equipment, not else- 
where classified. 

General industrial machinery, except pumps.__._..._. Do. 


January 1943. 
Do. 








Pumps and pumping equipment.....................- Do. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles Do 
Aircraft. a sitatedt Metical 1937.7 


Aircraft parts, including engines. 
Shipbuilding and repairs 


al 1943. 
—e 937.7 


j January 1943. 


Automobiles. . pen Coke 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers..................__| January 1930. 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories..............._.. Do. 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Primary smelting and relating. except aluminum and 
magnesium. 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. .___. 
Lighting equipment 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and 


January 1943. 
Do. 


Do. 
September 1941. 
January 1943. 


magnesium. 

Lumber and timber basic products Do. 
OO RE TO ET a Se January 1930.3 
Planing and plywood mills..............___- .......| September 1939. 

Furniture and finished lumber products..................- January 1943. 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings dabdoee April 1930.3 











| 


1 


1} 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





|| Products of petroleum and coal 


Paper boxes. 
Chemicals and allied NER E Sey 
Paints, varnishes, and colors._....__.._- iaisdenishatiiebailiaiaets 
es SE eee 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives- aa eS st NE 
ancien doeeadion 
ne. sc aeeocesideee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___....____- Ss ee 
Rubber footwear and related products__.__..._._____- 
Miscellaneous rubber industries__.._.._____- bmi Banda 
ESS Eee ee 


NONMANUFACTURING 


lil 5 EE A, Sp oe 2 ee 
Copper 6 NSS ees Sh ee ee SS 
opper-ore. 
eu ena zinc-ore 

Coal mining: 
es a ee ee a re Staciedll 
Bituminous-_-—_..__._..-- te elt OS EERE EEL ETE 

Communication: 

Telephone... ein dicbiaceceab ail aninaiinatetininktn einen eased 
EE EC ae ee ee ene eee 





January 1941. 
January 1943. 
May 1938. 
August 1936. 
1940.7 
January 1943. 
May 1931. 
January 1943. 
January 1931 


December 1937. 


January 1943 
Do. 


March 1943. 

April 1943. 

March 1943. 
Do. 


February 1943 
January 1943. 


June 1943. 
May 1943. 








! For a comparison of the industry titles used before and starting January 
1943, see June 1943 Monthly Labor Review, p. 1210. 

+ Dates refer to month of reference of the data. In most cases, the series 
was first published in the monthly Labor Turn-over Report and the Monthly 
Labor Review in which data for the specified month were published. In 
cases where the series was prepared retroactively, a footnote indicates the 
earliest published source. 

+ Rates for 1930, revised to use arithmetic mean instead of median, were 
first published in the July 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, reprinted 
as Serial No. R. 608. 

‘ Published currently starting September 1945. Mimeographed summary 
sheets show data monthly from January 1943. 


5 Called iron and steel prior to May 1942. 

‘Prior to January 1943 “‘machine-tool accessories”’ 
“machine tools.”’ 

7 Annual rates from specified year through 1941 were 
1942 Monthly Labor Review, reprinted as Serial No. 


were included wit 


ublished in May 
Mor athly 


1463. 


rates were published currently starting December 1937 for machine tool 


from Januar 

for industrial chemicals, ome explosives. Rates for industrial chemicals 

— explosives are available in mimeographed form from January 15, 
owever. 


1939 for aircraft and shipbuilding, and from September 1940 
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Besides the regular series shown in table 1, separations during the war; and (d) to measure 


others were prepared from time to time, particu- the rate of absorption of veterans into manufac- 


larly during World War II and the immediate 
postwar period, in order to (a) highlight the labor 


turing and mining employment after the war. <A 


changes in war industries; (b) compare the rates list of these series and the periods for which they 
for men and women; (c) to measure military are available are shown in the following table: 


TapLE 2.—Special industries and groups for which labor turn-over rates were published during and immediately following 


World War II 























Period ! 
Group Coverage a pees | Publication ? 
From | Through 
| | 
ee | 
All employees: : 

Selected war industries...................--. 0 a oe ne. 52 October 1944..._| December 1944 MLR; LTOR. 
eee. ie tc agbddeeniaatebeoeet Selected individual industries-_--.............--- January 1942___.| June 1943 MLR; LTOR. 

| Sa ae , ss RCE «EE, OS Ee January 1943__.._| December 1944 | MLR. 

ec acosadiiscessbocesece Bele NEE Bet BE 2. tS eR a Be) AT” RS EE a J MLR. 

SS ae a ae nn ot na en ani winter dnabionuie January 1945._..| December 1945 _| MLR; LTOR, 

Nonmunitions © e@eceeeececosescaescoocessscess|ooecse do SOSH SCOSO SEES SESESSOSCESSSSOEESESESSSESCSEGSSleooess do eeteaseocosealeoceus do 2 ~_ “ M LR; LT¢ ) R, 

Men and women: 

A ae NER TE I Ber! AE TT i a ae, March 1944.____. July 1947._.. MLR4#; LTOR, 
| IT ay Se Durable and nondurable-goods divisions........| October 1945____|_____do 4 MLR4; LTOR. 
fe. ia aa oat Rt aE aE August 1945__.__|_____do ae MLR4; LTOR 

Selected war production industries --_.---_--_- Selected industry groups___..........-.......--- June 1943_....._.| August 1945_ MLR; LTOR. 
Reh tadedoscacesneldéceaceccures Selected individual industries_-_.............._-- Sas es | MLR; LTOR. 

Es See peers a - SG, a a eee January 1944__ December 1944._| MLR.! 

EL hic>iacsssoratesbabcautscstxeuee ot RTS EE ESE Re RS: lindetian v “See MLR. 

SS a CAE SES eS lak August 1945_._..._| December 1945..| MLR; LTOR. 

te i RES TIE TI RE OEE AR LAW LR Oe SR RY Ss RE ee VOR Se “ae MLR; LTOR. 

Veterans: ° 

rls cin atounacoeseesecbabucuiebna EE Ee ee eae December 1945__| June 1948 . Special release. 
EE Spee eee 2 Durable and nondurable-goods divisions._...._.|_....do___.__- Mt Pate do... Do. 
en ns ence entancnkeen i 6 i Te Seas Ree CS Do. 

ESSE ES SE Anthracite and bituminous-coal mining ._._._.-- [Ves ae ee Do. 

Nadinnincenennckacuscencsncceus Pu A SO ee eee ees a ...-| July 1946_- MLR. 

SS LED RE Durable and nondurable-goods divisions.........|.....do_........--|.22-. do___.. MLR. 
a a SR ae ee ta Sr ES ene Re MLR. 
a einem Individual industries__.__-_-- ipeeleo etek dead July 1946___-- a MLR. 











! Dates refer to month of reference of the data. 


in March 1947 issue of the Monthly Labor Review; also reprinted as Serial 


?MLR=Monthly Labor Review; LTOR=Monthly Labor Turn-Over No. R. 1880. 
Report. 5 Total accession rates were not published. Separation rates were shown 
’ Published in a special article, Labor Turn-Over in Munitions and Non- as a total, and by quits and involuntary separations. Employment and 
munitions Industries, 1943 and 1944, in July 1945 issue of the Monthly Labor accessions of veterans were shown as percentages of the respective totals. 


Review; also reprinted as Serial No. R. 1757. 


6 Published in a special article, Veterans Return to the Nation’s Factories, 


‘ Data for November 1945 through November 1946 also were published in a in December 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


special article, Postwar Labor Turn-Over Among Women Factory Workers, 













Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Back Wages—Injunction Suit by Administrator. 
The Federal Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held* that in injunctive proceedings 
brought by the Wage and Hour Administrator 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the trial 
court could grant an order compelling the employer 
to pay his employees back wages due under the 
act as overtime compensation. 

The scope of section 17 of the act, providing for 
injunctions against violations, the court held, 
was not limfted by section 16 (b), which grants 
employees the right to bring individual suits for 
compensation due under the act. Therefore the 
traditional powers of an equity court after it has 
acquired jurisdiction to grant full relief, including 
reparation and restitution, were applicable. 

The court also pointed to previous decisions 
granting restitution when an employee had been 
discriminatively discharged because he sued under 
the act * and when an employer was adjudged in 
contempt of court. The decisions in these cases 
were regarded as precedents for the holding in the 
instant case. 

The decree of restitution did not deprive the 
employer of right to jury trial, nor was it invalid 
on the ground that he would be subjected to a 





! Prepared in the U. 8, Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a diflerent approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 McComb v. Frank Scerbo & Sons, Inc. (U. 8. C. A. (2d), Aug. 18, 1949). 

4 Walling v. O'Grady (146 F. (2d) 422, U. 8. C. A. (2d)). 

* McComb vy. Jacksonville Paper Co., see Monthly Labor Review, April 
1949 (p. 426). 
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multiplicity of suits, the court said. It pointed 
out that the administrator represented the public 
interest, while an employee represented a private 
interest, both of which were intended to be pro. 
tected by the act. To disallow restitution jy 
injunctive proceedings would tend to nullify 
enforcement. 


Portal Act—Compensable Activities. In suing for 
overtime compensation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, certain employees alleged that 
contract between an employer and the Feder] 
Government provided that all employees would 
be paid for the time during which they were 
required to be on duty on the employer’s premises 
or at their prescribed work places, and for the 
time consumed in changing clothes and bathing 
on the employer’s premises. The activities for 
which the employees sued for overtime compen- 
sation were walking to the place where they 
checked in before work from the vehicle which 
conveyed them to the employer’s premises, and 
returning to their vehicles after work. 

The trial court dismissed the employees’ suit 
because the amended complaint containing the 
allegation was filed too late. 

The Federal court of appeals upheld the trial 
court’s decision on its merits. It held ® that the 
activities for which compensation was claimed 
were not compensable under an express provision of 
the employment contract, and that the claim for 
overtime compensation was therefore barred under 
the Portal to Portal Act. These preliminary and 
postliminary activities were not made compensa- 
ble within the meaning of the act, the court 
stated, merely by the fact that a contract 
existed between the employer and the Federal 
Government. It was not a contract between the 
employer and the employees or for their benetit, 
said the court, as far as the Portal Act was 
concerned. 


Homeworkers as ““Employees.”” A Federal court of 
appeals held ‘ that within the meaning of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, homeworkers who were 
paid on a piecework basis for inserting drawstrings 
in bags which were furnished by and ultimately re- 
turned to an employer, were employees and not 
independent contractors. 





* Adkins v. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (U. 8. O. A. (10th) Aug. 8, 1"). 
1 McComb v. Homeworkers’ Cooperative (U. 8. OC. A. (4th), Aug. 22, 1949). 
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The court reversed a district court decree dis- 
missing @ suit against the employer by the Wage 
and Hour Administrator to enjoin violation of the 
minimum-wage provisions of the act. The fact 
that the homeworkers got their materials from 
and returned them to a cooperative association, 
which paid them, was held not to prevent them 
from being employees. The cooperative, the 
court pointed out, was merely an agent for the 
employer, who furnished all the materials and 
bought the bags when they were finished. It had 
taken the place of the employer in dealing with the 
employees. This change, which was made since 
enactment of the FLSA, was held to be a device 
to escape application of that act. The employer’s 
intermediate step of creating a special corporation 
to deal with homeworkers made the scheme more 
transparent. 

Workers who performed an unskilled operation 
on materials furnished by others could not be 
called independent contractors, the court held, 
although they worked without supervision. There 
was abundant evidence in the legislative history 
of the act that homeworkers were to be covered. 

A previous ruling by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that these homeworkers were 
not employees was held not to bring the employer 
within the “good faith” defense of section 9 of the 
Portal Act. Violations occurred after, as well as 
before, passage of the Portal Act, the court pointed 
out, and section 9 was not applicable to violations 
occurring after its passage. Further, good faith 
was no defense to an injunction against future 
violations. 


Labor Relations 


Supervisors. A Federal court of appeals consid- 
ered® the meaning of the words “authority 
* * * responsibly to direct’? as used in the 
definition of “supervisors,” in section 2 (11) of the 
National Labor Relations Act as amended by the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 

# An employer who was charged with refusal to 
bargain with “control operators’ at a steam 
electric generating plant, made his defense on the 
ground that the control operators were supervisors 
and so not protected by the amended NLRA. 
The control operators were in charge of the oper- 





* Ohio Power Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (U.S. ©. A. (6th), July 
25, 1949). 





ation of the plant. Because of the plant’s highly 
mechanized nature, a control operator was 
assisted in the plant’s operation only by an 
assistant control operator and an auxiliary equip- 
ment operator, whose activities he directed. The 
control operator had no authority to hire, fire, or 
discipline these employees, but his recommenda- 
tions were allegedly given great weight by the 
plant superintendent. 

The National Labor Relations Board held ° that, 
while authority “responsibly to direct” other em- 
ployees might by itself be sufficient to show super- 
visory status, the term should not be literally 
interpreted and did not apply to the control 
operators, since they did not exercise their 
authority except in emergencies. 

The court, reversing the Board, rejected this 
interpretation of the act. It stated that the 
words “responsibly to direct” were unambiguous 
and should be given their plain meaning. The 
control operators definitely had authority re- 
sponsibly to direct other employees. The fact 
that this authority was exercised infrequently was 
held to be irrelevant to the issue, as its exercise 
required the use of independent judgment. 


Representation and Elections. The NLRB held 
that a contract containing an invalid union-secu- 
rity clause not authorized by an election under 
section 9 (e) of the amended NLRA was not a 
bar to decertification proceedings, even though 
the contract contained a separability clause. The 
separability clause stated that if any clause was 
illegal or involved an unfair labor practice by 
virtue of any law, court decree, or the decision of 
any governmental agency, the invalidation of that 
part of the agreement should not invalidate the 
rest of the agreement. The Board rejected the 
union’s contention that this separability clause 
showed that the parties did not intend the union- 
security clause to be binding unless it was valid. 
Any intention that the clause is to have only future 
application, the Board stated, should be clearly 
expressed. The fact that no action had been 
taken pursuant to the union-security clause was 
held immaterial. — 

In another case " with similar facts, the Board 
reached the same result. 





§ See Monthly Labor Review, March 1949 (p. 324). 
” Inre A. & M. Woodcraft, Inc. (85 NLRB No. 64, July 22, 1949). 
1 In re Evans Milling Co. (85 NLRB No. 71, July 27, 1949). 
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Free Speech. Two recent NLRB decisions con- 
cern interpretation of the “free speech”’ provisions 
of the amended NLRA which permit expression 
of views that do not constitute a threat of force 
or reprisal or a promise of benefit. 

(1) An employer, 4 days prior to an election for 
bargaining representative, sent all employees a 
letter, asking them if they wanted to continue 
steady work at good rates with substantial over- 
time or accept the union and take the chance of 

- strikes, lost wages, and a contract which might 
result in loss of overtime. The NLRB held ” that 
this letter did not constitute a threat of loss of 
overtime, but merely a prediction of possible con- 
sequences if the union won the election. There- 
fore the election was not invalidated. 

(2) An employer’s statements that if his em- 
ployees joined a union, he would discontinue efforts 
to secure yarn in addition to that regularly 
received from a manufacturer, and that he would 
stop payment of customary Christmas and Easter 
bonuses, were keth held © to constitute threats of 
reprisal not protected by section 8 (c). 


“Ooncerted Activity.’’ A Federal court of appeals 
reversed a ruling of the NLRB, and held “ that an 
employer did not commit an unfair labor practice. 
The charge was that the employer had discharged 
an employee for circulating a petition among 
fellow employees, which urged the firing of a 
supervisor with whom he had a personal quarrel. 
The supervisor had warned the employee to stop 
certain alleged misconduct. This was found to 
be the sole cause of the circulation of the petition, 
which other employees had signed because they 
had been asked to do so and because of the 
supervisor’s general unpopularity. 

The Board in a 3 to 2 decision ruled © that this 
was concerted activity protected by the act and 
that the motivation of personal pique on the part 
of the employee was immaterial. 

The court held that personal revenge was not 
only the motive, but also the purpose for 
circulating the petition. Therefore, it would not 
be considered to be concerted activity “for mutual 
aid or protection,” the only kind of concerted 
activity protected by the act. This did not mean, 
the court stated, that this instance of concerted 





2 Jn re Cleveland Plastics, Inc. (85 NLRB No. 87, Aug. 2, 1949). 

3 In re B & Z Hosiery Products Co. (85 NLRB No. 116, Aug. 1949), 
it Joanna Cotton Milla v. NLRB (U. 8. C. A. (4th), Aug. 10, 1949). 
'S 8ee Monthly Labor Review, May 1949 (p. 556). 





activity was not protected for the reason that it 
was informal or because no union or collective 
bargaining was involved. The petition, it was 
held, did not represent a justified grievance. but 
was the mere carrying forward of a defiant attitude 
by a recalcitrant employee. For the act to pro- 
tect this sort of activity, the court said, would be 
an unwarranted interference with management. 


Discrimination by Union—Back Pay. The NLRB 
ruled * that a union, as well as an employer, could 
be made liable for back pay to a reinstated em- 
ployee who had been laid off because he had failed 
to pay union dues. 

The employer laid the employee off after the 
union’s secretary-treasurer had threatened not to 
permit union men to work. As no union shop 
agreement had been made valid by an election 
pursuant to section 9 (e) of the amended NLRA, 
the Board held the discharge to be discriminatory. 
The Board stated that it had discretionary au- 
thority to issue the back-pay order against the 
union by virtue of the language of section 10 (c) of 
the amended NLRA, which provides that when an 
order directs reinstatement of an employee, back 
pay may be required of the employer or labor 
organization responsible for the discrimination 
which he suffered. Congress, it was held, clearly 
intended by the enactment of this provision to 
extend the Board’s powers so as to provide a 
remedy against union unfair labor practices. The 
union and the employer were held to be jointly 
and severally liable for back pay. 


Secondary Boycotts. Two recent decisions con- 
cerned the question of whether a boycott was pri- 
mary or secondary. Secondary boycotts are pro- 
hibited by section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the amended 
NLRA. 

(1) A local union of truck drivers had a dispute 
with Sterling, a beer distributor, because the dlis- 
tributor’s driver employees were members of 
another union. The distributor purchased all its 
beer from Ruppert, a New York City company. 
The beer was loaded on trucks at the New York 
City brewery and taken to Massachusetts, where 
it was sold. Whenever a Sterling truck appeared 
at the brewery, members of the truck drivers’ 
union picketed the driveways which led to the 
platform where the beer was loaded on the trucks. 





16 Jn re H. M. Newman (85 NLRB No. 132, Aug. 18, 1949). 
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As a result, Ruppert’s employees refused to load 
and unload Sterling trucks. The regional director 
of the NLRB brought injunction proceedings 
against the union for violation of the amended 
NLRA. 

The court granted " the injunction over the 
ynion’s objection that the picketing was directed 
only against Sterling, the “primary” employer 
with whom it had a dispute. The court pointed 
out that, whatever was the motive for the picket- 
ing, the inescapable result was to induce the em- 
ployees of Ruppert, the secondary employer, to 
refuse to load and unload trucks of Sterling, the 
primary employer. Picketing carried on at or 
near the premises of an employer not a party to the 
dispute was held to constitute a secondary boycott 
prohibited by section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the act. 

(2) The NLRB held ® that the picketing of an 
employer’s premises was primary and not in viola- 
tion of the act, although the portion of the prem- 
ises picketed included a gate which had been made 
for use by employees of a contractor engaged in 
a construction job for the employer. The union 
had no dispute with the contractor. Until the 
strike occurred, the gate had been used solely by 
the contractor’s employees and not by the plant 
employees. The Board pointed out, however, 
that if the gate had not been picketed, the plant 
employees might have gone through it even 
though they had previously used other gates. 
The picketing, being on the employer’s premises, 
was held to be primary, although one motive of the 
pickets was to enlist the support of the contractor’s 
employees. Section 8 (b) (4) (A) was not in- 
tended to curb such primary picketing, the Board 
said, though one motive for picketing was, as 
usual, to encourage others to stay away from the 
employer’s premises. 

One member dissented on the grounds that the 
picketing was clearly directed against the con- 
tractor and that Congress had not intended to 
make an exception to the application of the sec- 
ondary-boycott provisions of the act merely be- 
cause of the proximity of the employer’s premises. 
' Douds v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 


men & Helpers of America, Drivers Local Union No. 807(AFL)(U.8.D.C., 


8.D.N. Y., July 13, 1949). 
"In re United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (CIO) 


(85 NLRB No. 76, July 28, 1949). 
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Veterans’ Reemployment 


Discharge for Cause. A district court held ® that 
the discharge of two veterans for failure to joina 
union pursuant to a closed-shop contract was “‘for 
cause” within the meaning of the veterans reem- 
ployment statutes. 

Before induction, one veteran had been a mem- 
ber and the other a “permit man” of union A, 
which then held a lawful closed-shop contract 
with the employer. After military service, these 
veterans were reinstated and resumed their former 
status with union A. Within the following year, 
union B was chosen as majority bargaining agent 
and received a lawful closed-shop contract. The 
veterans refused to change their union affiliation 
and were discharged from their positions. 

In ruling that the discharge was for cause, the 
court stated that, since membership in union B 
was available to the veterans, they had no legal 
right to continued employment during the statu- 
tory year after their reinstatement if they refused 
to meet the valid condition of membership in that 


union. 


Retroactive Pay Increase During Absence. <A dis- 
trict court decided * that a reinstated veteran, 
under an agreement reached during his absence in 
military service, is entitled to receive a retroactive 
pay increase for work done before his entry into 
military service. The agreement terms limited 
the increase to those who were in the employ of the 
company on October 10, 1943, on which date the 
veteran was in military service. 

The employer contended that the retroactive 
pay was not claimable as an “other benefit’ 
because it was retroactive and not prospective, 
and because it did not derive from rules dealing 
with employees on furlough that were in effect on 
the veteran’s induction. 

The district court did not consider the prospec- 
tive or retroactive factors significant. The con- 
trolling rule, the court said, is that the veteran is 
not te be penalized on his return by reason of his 
absence from the job. ‘The provision here deait 
with pay for work actually done. In terms, it 





1 Jensen v. Baker, et al (U.8. D. C., 8. D. Calif., June 22, 1949). 
% Flynn vy. Ward Electric Co. (U.8. D. C., 8. D. N. Y., June 13, 1949), 
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benefited persons who were employees on the par- 
ticular date. However, it would probably have 
violated the statutes to provide by contract that 
an employee in military service on October 10, 
1943, was not an employee. An intentional dis- 
crimination against reinstated veterans might be 
void. The veteran’s claim was therefore held to 
be sufficient to constitute a cause of action under 
the reemployment statutes. 


Pre-Induction Position Not Temporary. A vet- 
eran did not, prior to his induction, hold a “tem- 
porary” position within the meaning of the reem- 
ployment statutes, and was therefore protected by 
them, although he had worked under a “working 
permit” issued by a union which had a closed-shop 
contract with his employer. A district court so 
held “ in a suit by a veteran against an employer 
for damages based on unlawful discharge within 1 
year of his reinstatement. 

Undisputed testimony showed that the ‘“work- 
ing permit”’ entitled the veteran to his position for 
an indefinite period and until he was replaced by a 
person holding a “union card,” i. e., a member. 
It may be conceded, the court said, that as between 
employee and union, the employee was a tem- 
porary member. This, however, did not make 
him then or at any time the occupant of a ‘‘tempo- 
rary position” within the reemployment statutes. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Florida—Strikes; Majority Vote. The Supreme 
Court of Florida, in two recent decisions, inter- 
preted a State law prohibiting participation in a 
strike except when such strike is authorized by 
a majority vote of the employees affected. 

(1) Union members picketing a laundry were on 
the whole peaceful, but committed some acts of 
violence. The lower court enjoined the picketing 
and also issued a decree against “inviting, induc- 
ing, signaling, or advertising a strike’ unless a 
majority vote of the plant’s employees had au- 
thorized it. 

The supreme court upheld” the injunction 
against the picketing because acts of violence had 
occurred, but it dismissed the injunction against 
“inducing”’ the strike. The statute prohibiting 
participation in a strike was held not to include 
inducing or signaling or advertising, which might 





% Coon v. Liebman Breweries, Inc. (U. 8. D. C., N. J., 1949). 
% Moore v. City Dry Cleaners (Fla. Sup. Ct., July 26, 1949). 


a , 


include newspaper or radio features. The court 
pointed out that a decree which undertook to coy. 
dition anyone in the expression of his views, aj. 
though there might be a threat of libel, amounted 
to censorship and was repugnant to the constity. 
tional guarantees of free speech. 

(2) In another case * (in which no violence wa: 
involved), union members who were not employees 
picketed a laundry without a majority vote of 
employees having uiitborized a strike. The court 
refused to grant ap injunction against “anducing” 
a strike, in this instance also. 


New York—-Union-Shop Contract under Wagner 
Act. The New York Court of Appeals held * 
that, under the Wagner Act (the original Nationa] 
Labor Relations Act), a contract for a union shop 
was presumed to be valid in the absence of a 
contrary showing in proceedings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

A company engaged in the manufacture of suits 
sent the cut fabrics to separate contractors, who 
were to sew and complete the garments. In Feb- 
ruary 1946, to settle a strike against one of the 
contractors, the company and the contractor en- 
tered into an agreement with a union (Joint Board 
of Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers), under 
which they were to be bound by an industry-wide 
agreement that included a union-shop clause. 

The company also agreed to become members 
of an employers’ association, and not to give any 
work to contractors that were not in contractual 
relationship with the union. 

Subsequent to this agreement, the company 
continued to deal with contractors who employed 
men belonging to another union—Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers—and opened up a new factory 
employing Amalgamated members. The Joint 
Board claimed damages for violation of the con- 
tract, and moved for arbitration pursuant to its 
provisions. The company claimed that the con- 
tract was too vague and that its union-shop pro- 
visions were illegal, since the company had a 
previous collective-bargaining agreement. 

The special term of the State supreme court 
denied the company’s petition to stay the arbitra- 
tion proceedings. Its decision was reversed by 
the appellate division on the ground that the 





%3 Johnson v. White Swan Laundry (Fla. Sup. Ct., Aug. 2, 1949). 
% Levinsohn Corp. v. Joint Board of Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers 
a al. (N. Y. Ct. of App., July 19, 1949). 
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ynion-shop contract was illegal, as the NLRB had 
never determined that the union contracted with 
was the exclusive bargaining agent chosen by a 
majority of the employees in an appropriate unit. 
(Section 8 (3) of the original NLRA permitted an 
employer to enforce a union-shop agreement if the 
ynion was the representative chosen by a majority 
of employees in an appropriate bargaining unit.) 

The court of appeals, reversing the appellate 
division, held that the contract could not be pre- 
sumed to be invalid merely because the NLRB 
had never made a determination as to the appro- 
priate bargaining unit. In such a case, most 
union-shop agreements would have been illegal 
under the Wagner Act, the court said, since in 
most such cases the Board had never made any 
determination one way or another concerning ap- 
propriateness of the unit on which the union-shop 
agreement was based. 

The company’s claim that the Board would 
obviously hold the contract invalid if called upon 
to decide the issue was denied, since the evidence 
presented did not conclusively show that the 
Joint Board would not have a majority. The 
court pointed out that Amalgamated worked on 
men’s clothing; and that there was considerable 
evidence that the contract with the Joint Board 
referred to women’s suits, indicating a probability 
that, if the Board determined a multi-employer 
unit to be appropriate, the Joint Board would 
have a majority of all the employees in the unit. 


Oregon—‘ Labor Dispute.”” The Supreme Court of 
Oregon in a recent case considered the meaning 
of the words “‘labor dispute”’ as used in two State 
laws affecting labor relations. 








An injunction against a labor union was secured 
in a trial court by an employer who alleged that 
a union violated a State law by picketing the 
employer, although a majority of the employees 
were not union members and had voted against 
the strike. The State law provides that upon 
petition of an employer, the employees, or a union 
in a labor dispute, the State labor commissioner 
shall hold an election among the employees on the 
question of whether the labor dispute should be 
continued or terminated. If a majority of the 
employees voted against continuation of the labor 
dispute, the dispute was to be terminated for at 
least 1 year. 

The supreme court reversed * the trial court’s 
decision. It pointed out that the statute gave 
the commissioner power to determine whether a 
“labor dispute shall be continued or terminated 
between an employer and his * * * em- 
ployees.”’ In this case, the court said, the dispute 
was between the employer and the union, not 
between the employer and his employees. When 
the employer refused to grant the union’s demand 
to be exclusive bargaining representative, it was 
the union, (with only a minority of the employees) 
which was at odds with the employer. 

Another State law, which limited injunctions in 
labor controversies, defined “labor disputes’ to 
include disputes between an employer and a union, 
regardless of whether the disputants stand in the 
proximate relation of employer and employees. 
Since there was obviously a labor dispute between 
the employer and the union, the anti-injunction 
law was held applicable to this case. 





% Baker Community Hotel Co. v. Hotel & Restaurant Employees & RBar- 
tenders International Union, Local No. 161 (Oreg. Sup Ct., July 6, 1949). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 12, 1949 


A Nationa, Lapor Revations Boarp trial examiner, in 
a case involving the Denver Building and Construction 
Trade Council (AFL), ruled that picketing by a trade-union 
of a building site on which nonunion men were employed 
by 2 (of 3) subcontractors was primary in nature and did 
not violate the secondary boycott ban of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. At the contractors’ 
request, the NLRB General Counsel had petitioned the 
United States District Court in Denver for an injunction 
against the picketing. (Source: NLRB release R-232, 
Aug. 12, 1949.) ° 


August 15 


Tue Unirep Srates Senate authorized its Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to make a thorough study of 
the entire field of labor-management relations and to 
submit the final report not later than December 31, 1950. 
(Source: Congressional Record, Aug. 15, 1949, vol. 95, 
No. 148, p. 11637.) 


August 16 


Tue Unirep States Senate vetoed the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 (see Chron, item for June 20, 
1949, MLR, Aug. 1949) for creating a Department of 
Welfare, to include education, health, and social security 
functions. (Source: Congressional Record, vol. 95, No. 
149, Aug. 16, 1949, p. 11748.) 


August 17 


Tue Unrrep Sratres Senate approved the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 (see Chron. item for June 20, 
1949, MLR, Aug. 1949) to transfer the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, which includes the U. 8. Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance Service, from 
the Federal Security Agency to the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. (Source: Congressional Record, vol. 95, No. 150, 
p. 11826.) 

On August 19, the transfer became effective. (Source: 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Labor Press Service, Week of Aug. 
22, 1949.) 
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August 18 


Tae Unirep Srates Court or Appears at New York, jn 
the case of McComb v. Frank Scerbo & Sons, Inc., et q/ 
unanimously affirmed a lower court decision giving the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division (U, g 
Department of Labor) authority, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to collect employees’ back overtime pay in 
connection with an injunction suit. The workers involved 
had not sued in accordance with the act. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, Summary of Developments, vol, 24 
No. 35, and 9 WH Cases, p. 76, Aug. 29, 1949; for discus. 
sion, see p. 422 of this issue.) 


THe NLRB Took JuRispicTION in the case of Joe Y. 
Williams, Jr., doing business as WDXB Broadcasting 
Station (Chattanooga, Tenn.) and Radio Workers’. Loca] 
662, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), and ordered a representation election of engineers 
and operators. The operation of the station was held to 
affect commerce within the LMRA of 1947, although it 
is not affiliated with a national broadcasting system, 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 1469, 
Aug. 29, 1949.) 


THe NLRB ue vp both Local 456 of the AFL Teamsters 
Union and H. Milton Newman, truck operator, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., guilty of illegal discrimination in the lay-off 
of Ernest Fritz, Jr. Reversing a trial examiner, the Board 
ruled that the local and employer were jointly and severally 
responsible for full back pay, under section 10 (c) of the 
LMRA of 1947, but made no attempt to apportion the 
amount of back pay that each owed. Fritz was laid off 
at the insistence of the union which charged him with 
being in arrears in dues. The Board held, however, that 
no valid union-shop agreement existed. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 1463, Aug. 29, 1949; 
for discussion, see p. 424 of this issue.) 


August 22 


Tue Unitep States Court or AppgALs at Richmond, Va., 
in McComb v. Homeworkers’ Handicraft Cooperative, ruled 
that homeworkers inserting draw strings in bags manu- 
factured by certain companies and paid on a piece-work 
basis were ‘‘employees’”’ of such companies, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and not independent contractors 
functioning through a cooperative. This ruling reversed 
a lower court’s decision, and upheld the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Summary of Develop- 
ments, vol. 24, No. 35, p. 2, and 9 WH Cases, p. 99, Aug. 
29, 1949; for discussion, see p. 422 of this issuc.) 


August 22 


Purmip M. Karser took the oath of office as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Labor Affairs. 
(Source: U. S. Department of Labor release 850-249, week 
of Aug. 29, 1949.) His nomination was confirmed by the 
U. S. Senate on August 12. (Source: Congressional 
Record, vol. 95, No. 147, Aug. 12, 1949, p. 11603.) 
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August 24 


Tas NLRB, tN THE casE of Anchor Rug Mill, York, 8. C. 
and Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), upheld a 
trial examiner’s findings that the employer had interfered 
with employee’s self-organizational rights, and was guilty 
of discriminatory discharge, in violation of the LMRA of 
1947, The Board ordered the employer to stop such inter- 
ference, and to reinstate four employees with back pay and 
to give back pay to another. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 1471, Aug. 29, 1949.) 


August 29 


Tae NLRB, In THE cass of Flint Lumber Co. (Flint, Mich.) 
and United Dairy and Bakery Workers, Local 383, affiliated 
with Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
(CIO), ruled that the revoking of an unlawful union- 
security provision in a contract must be written and signed 
by both parties to permit the agreement to operate as a 
bar to a representation election requested by a rival union. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Analysis, p. 73, and 
24 LRRM, p. 1487, Sept. 5, 1949.) 


August 30 


Tue PRESIDENT PROCLAIMED the week beginning October 
2, 1949, as National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 169, 
Sept. 1, 1949.) The President’s Committee on NEPH 
met in Washington, D. C. Secretary of Labor Tobin 
welcomed the group. The President greeted the commit- 
tee at the White House and presented cash prizes to five 
high-school students, winners of an essay contest on help- 
ing the handicapped get work. (Source: New York 
Times, Aug. 31, 1949.) 


September 2 


Tue NLRB approvep a settlement in the so-called 
Bereut-Richards case calling for the reinstatement of 
1,326 members or supporters of the CIO Food, Tobacco, 
and Agricultural Workers (who, the NLRB had charged, 
were illegally discharged by California canneries in 1946) 
and payment of back wages up to $205,000. The case 
grew out of mass discharges following a closed-shop con- 
tract signed by the companies and the AFL Teamsters’ 
Union while the question of representation between the 
two unions was pending before the NLRB. (Source: 
NLRB release R-235, Sept. 2, 1949.) 


September 3 


Tae NLRB, 1n THE case of three department stores of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and two locals of the AFL Teamsters’ 
Union, held that (1) Local 145 had violated the “recogni- 
tion boycott” ban of the LMRA of 1947 (sec. 8 (b) (4) (B)) 
by endeavoring to gain recognition (although not certified 
by NLRB as employee bargaining representative), by 






picketing the three stores to compel them to cease doing 
business with the delivery service, and (2) Local 191 had 
encouraged truck drivers of one store to engage in an 
unlawful sympathetic work stoppage on behalf of the 
recognition boycott by Local 145. (Source: NLRB release 
R-236, Sept. 4, 1949.) 


September 4 


An NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER ruled that the Los Angeles 
Building and Construction Trades Council (AFL) and 
Local 1607 of the AFL Carpenters’ Union had violated the 
ban on jurisdictional strikes, under the LMRA of 1947 
(see Chron. item of May 12, 1949, MLR July 1949). He 
recommended that they and their agents be required to 
stop inducing or encouraging employees of any employer 
to engage in a strike or boycott to force Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. “to assign particular work heretofore per- 
formed by members of Machinists Local Lodge 1235 to 
members of the Millwrights Loca! 1607.’’ (Source: 
NLRB release R—237, Sept. 5, 1949.) 


September 6 


THe NLRB, IN THE case of Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., and Employes’ Association, Inc. (Ind.). 
ruled that an employer must bargain on the terms of pen- 
sion plans under the LMRA of 1947, in “the absence of a 
specific waiver of the union’s right to bargain.’”’ It held 
that a contract clause giving management “exclusive 
functions”’ as to “the retiring of employees” and stipulating 
that the agreement should not affect operation of any 
welfare or benefit plan of the company, did not constitute 
a waiver of the union’s right to demand such bargaining. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 1518, 
Sept. 12, 1949.) 


September 7 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the Inter- 
American Labor Confederation convened in Havana, 
Cuba. All American Nations except Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and the Dominican Republic were represented. 
(Source: New York Times, Sept. 7, 1949.) 


September 10 


THe Stree. Fact-FinpinG Boarp, appointed by President 
Truman July 15, 1949 (see Chron. item, July 12, 1949, 
MLR, Sept. 1949), submitted its report to the President, 
urging the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) to 
withdraw its fourth-round wage demands, and recom- 
mended employer-paid social insurance and pension pro- 
grams, amounting to 10 cents an hour. (Source: Report 
to the President * * * on the Labor Dispute in the 
Basic Steel Industry. * * * Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
erment Printing Office, 1949.) The President immediately 
requested an extension of the strike truce until September 
25 to permit time to study the report. (Souree: New 
York Times, Sept. 10, 1949.) 












Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


The U. A. W. and Walter Reuther. By Irving Howe and 
B. J. Widick. New York, Random House, 1949. 
309 pp. $3. 

The library of histories of the UAW has grown of late, 
in quantity, anyway, and perhaps more than a mite in 
quality too. There was Mr. Henry Kraus’ The Many 
and the Few, of 1947, which can be regarded as a glance 
at the 1936-37 Flint sit-down strikes through rose-colored, 
hammer-and-sickle-shaped glasses. There was Mr. Clay- 
ton Fountain’s Union Guy, of earlier this year, reviewed 
in the May 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
(p. 562), which presents what might be called the family 
edition. And now Messrs. Howe and Widick, with the 
polite critique of the loyal opposition. 

The UAW is an important and interesting union with a 
colorful past and an important future, and its history 
deserves to be written with a good deal of detail and a good 
bit of truth. The detail of the UAW’s history consists 
of its fierce factional struggles, centered in attempts to 
secure or prevent Communist Party control; of its vigorous 
strikes, the full force of which has been felt by every 
automobile company except Kaiser-Frazer; and of its 
unusual leadership, tenure in which has been the equiva- 
lent of a political aptitude test. The truth of its history 
will always be obscured, distorted, and abused so long as the 
details are given sectarian interpretation. (By this is not 
meant such careless errors in fact as scholars might readily 
discover in the book under review: e. g., consistent mis- 
spelling of the name of Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner 
of Michigan; insistence that labor turn-over figures for the 
auto industry are unavailable; use of incorrect names of 
people, publications, and organizations.) 

Take the 1936-38 period. The real history of those days 
is written in hundreds of leaflets, speeches, and caucus 
prornunciamentos, scattered among the possessions of a 
half-dozen faithful collectors. No author of UAW history 
to date has had the courage or the freedom or the ability 
to make full use of them. And a pity it is, because those 
were the years when the union made its first stand on the 
outer economic front and on the inner political front, and 


Epiror's Nors.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title series. 
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the story is about to become apocryphal. The writtey 
record to remain ever fresh must be ever freshly rewritten, 

The real value of the Howe-Widick book is not as history 
or social philosophy. It rests mainly in two essays: one 
a character sketch of Walter Reuther; the other a descrip- 
tion of the shop steward system and day-to-day grievance 
settlement. 

Portraits of Walter Reuther usually either distastefy|}y 
apotheosize or crudely derogate. But Howe and Widick 
give us a balanced picture. They view him as an “yp. 
finished personality,’’ regretting his lack of ‘“‘a more rounded 
intellectual-cultural existence’’ and accusing him of being 
a ‘political machine.’”’ They fear that he “has slipped into 
the character mold of the American managerial type: the 
personality of neutral efficiency,’”’ and deplore the conflict 
between “his own image of himself and his need to be a 
popular leader; between his long-range passions and his 
day-to-day compromises.’’ They confront Reuther with 
the choice of ‘“‘playing it safe,’’ and probably succeeding to 
the leadership of the CIO, or “giving free reign [sic] to 
great gifts for popular leadership,” with the possibility of 
suffering temporary “isolation and rejection.’’ His career 
is ‘‘a reflection of the experience of a generation of American 
radicals and liberals whose work and thought betray an 
irksome split between a commanding urge to power and a 
weakened but still restive commitment to social vision.” 

Public understanding of the intricacies and importance 
of the daily application of a collective agreement has 
largely been lost because of the drama which frequently 
precedes and attends the signing of an agreement. Shop 
stewards and plant bargaining committee members are 
the subalterns of the union officer class. They develop 
the talents which make for the artistry of collective 
bargaining. They form the direct link between manage- 
ment and the rank and file. The authors hail the role of 
the steward and deplore the departmentalizing tendency 
of the UAW, which de-emphasizes and limits his functions. 
This, they contend, weakens inner-union democracy 
through creation of a large bureaucracy dependent directly 
on the leadership rather than on the membership. To 
survive, they feel, the UAW must retain both democracy 
and militancy. They point out (with alarm) that “for 
the first time in the union’s history, there is no significant 
opposition to the leadership.”’ This lack ‘‘can only help 
to entrench and calcify the present leadership.”’ —L. R. Kk. 


How to Do Business with the U. S. Government. By Oliver 


Hoyem. New York, Oliver Durrell, Inc., 1949. 
288 pp. $5. 


This is a book primarily for American businessmen. 
Its usefulness derives from its practicality concerning the 
purchasing practices of the United States Government 
and successful dealing with Government officials and 
Congressmen in connection with business matters. 

The first chapter describes the Federal Government 4s 
“a live prospect” for almost any businessman and states 
that “Uncle Sam is in the market for astronomical piles 
of merchandise. He wants to buy everything from 
teething rings to coffins.’ The author goes on to examine 
the persistent legend that government is hard to do busi- 
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ness with and concludes that this is no more true of govern- 
ment than it is of a big department store or of any other 
organization dealing in large numbers of items in great 
quantities. 

The first and most important step for the person who 
wants to do business with the Government is to find the 
right “operational level.” The author warns that “there 
js no such thing as an unimportant public official.” The 
pook is filled with specific suggestions on how to find the 
particular administrative officer or technical expert with 
whom one must deal in given situations. Much advice is 
also given with respect to do’s and don’ts in dealing with 
Government employees and Congressmen on business 
matters. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a presentation 
of the programs and purchasing practices of individual 
executive departments and agencies of the Government. 
Information is also given concerning the Government as a 
seller of surplus property. A chapter on ‘Facts for the 
Asking” describes the information sources of the Govern- 
ment which are of special interest to businessmen. A 
chapter on the service departments describes the use 
which may be made by business and industry of such 
governmental organizations as the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Patent Office, and the Weather Bureau. 
—H. E. B. 


Agriculture 


Crops and Markets, 1949 Edition. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, 1949. 133 pp. (Vol. 26.) 65 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Second annual edition of Crops and Markets, formerly 

a quarterly publication. The volume contains various 

historical series as well as detailed data for 1948. Among 

the items covered are farm employment and wage rates, 
farm income, price spreads between farmers and consum- 
ers, and prices received and paid by farmers. 


Estimates of Agricultural Employment and Wage Rates. 
By Thomas C. M. Robinson and Paul P. Wallraben- 
stein. (Jn Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, 
Wis., May 1949, pp. 233-252. $1.25.) 

Description of procedures recently adopted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for estimating farm 
employment and farm wage rates. Background accounts 
are given of the earlier procedures. Also, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics’ concept of employment is com- 
pared with the labor force concept applied by the Bureau 
of the Census in its estimates of agricultural employment 
published in its Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


Employment of Foreign Workers in United States Agricul- 
ture. By Daniel Goott. (Jn Department of State 
Bulletin, Washington, July 18, 1949, pp. 43-46. 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Review of experience with the foreign migratory labor 

program since its inception in 1942. 


Organized Movements of Seasonal Workers in Agriculture. 
(Jn Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
July 1949, pp. 834-841, map, chart. 10 cents.) 

Report on movements of Canadian agricultural workers 






within Canada and to the United States, with some men- 
tion of reciprocal movements of United States workers to 
Canada, 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture. Ge- 
neva, International Labor Office, 1949. 85 pp. (Re- 
port VII (1) prepared for 33d Session of International 
Labor Conference, 1950.) 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Cooperative Movement 


Macedonia Cooperative Community, Clarkesville, Ga.—Re- 
port, 1948. Glen Gardner, N. J., Libertarian Press, 
[1949]. 20 pp. 25 cents. 

History of the community, with description of problems, 
accomplishments, and financial situation. 


Industrial Cooperatives and Village Industries in Bombay 
Province—A Bird’s Eye View of Work Done During 
1946-48. By L. N. Renu. Bombay, Provincial In- 
dustrial Cooperative Assn., Ltd., 1949. 47 pp. (In- 
dustrial Cooperatives Library, C7.) Rs. 1/4. 


Full Report of 1948 Congress of Queensland Cooperatives, 
Held in Brisbane on August 10 and 11, 1948. Bris- 
bane, Cooperative Union of Queensland, 1949, 204 
pp., illus. 


Fourth Annual Report of Department of Cooperation and 
Cooperative Development of Province of Saskatchewan, 
for 12 Months Ended March 31, 1948. Regina, 1949. 
Variously paged, maps, charts, illus. 

In addition to detailed statistics on operation of the 
various types of cooperatives in the Province, the report 
contains special chapters on credit unions (for vear ended 
December 31, 1947), extension services, women’s coopera- 
tive activities, and research and trade services. 


Staff Pensions in the Swedish Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ment. By Sven D. Guldberg. (Jn Review of Inter- 
national Cooperation, London, April-May 1949, pp. 
98-107.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The Economic Theory of Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
By Melville Jack Ulmer. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 106 pp., bibliography, diagrams. 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law No. 
550.) $2. 


’ 


Guiding Family Spending. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, 1949. 26 pp., bibliography. (De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 661.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Methods of Family Living Studies. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1949. 63 pp. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 17.) 40 cents. Distributed in 


United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
Report prepared for 7th International Conference of 
Labor Statisticians, Geneva, September 1949. 
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Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 1945— Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Indianapolis, Ind., Portland, Oreg. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 41 pp. (Bull. No. 956.) 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Changes in the Cost of Living and the Distribution of Income 
[in Great Britain] Since 1938. By Dudley Seers. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1949. 84 pp., chart. 6s. 
net. 

teprinted from issues of Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics Bulletin. 


Consumer Expenditures in India, 1931-82 to 1940-41. By 
R. C. Desai. (Jn Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Series A (General), Vol. CXI, Part IV, 
London, 1948, pp. 261-298; discussion, pp. 298-307. 


15s.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Guideposts in Time of Change: By John Maurice Clark. 
Some Essentials for a Sound American Economy. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. 210 pp. $3. 
The author describes the “totalitarian threat’? and 
states that in meeting it we must put “four own house in 
order.’ We must learn to “question our inherited illusion 
that a juxtaposition of undisciplined private purposes, 
driving in all directions, can make up a society.”’ One of 
the great questions confronting us is the possibility under 
private enterprise of maintaining opportunity, security, 
and jobs. In the discussion of that question and of the 
making of the necessary “‘strategic decisions,’’ the volume 
emphasizes the three ‘key factors”’ of spending, wages, and 
prices. In a chapter on collective bargaining and wages, 
collective bargaining with strong unions is described as 
both inevitable and indispensable as ‘‘the worker’s alterna- 
tive of serfdom.’’ The discussion of wages is an attempt 
to strike a balance between wages as costs and wages as 
income. 


The Power of Freedom. By Max Ascoli. New York, 
Farrar, Straus & Co., 1949. 173 pp. $2.75. 

A central theme is the relation between freedom and 
work—not merely the right to have a job but the right to 
conditions of and compensation for labor that do not bar 
the maintenance of other rights. The author describes 
both Communism and economic liberalism (in the older 
sense Of laissez faire or a merely negative political policy) as 
enemies of freedom in our complex and industrialized 
society. He believes that the postwar programs and 
agencies designed to enable the free peoples of the world to 
take concerted and disciplined measures for the mainte- 
nance of their freedoms give promise of a persuasive 
influence over the peoples who are not free. 


The Hidden Payroll: Non-Wage Labor Costs of Doing 
Business. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Economic Research Department, 1949. 
32 pp., bibliography, charts; processed. 50 cents. 


— 


Economic Stagnation in Italy? By Jacob J. Kaplan. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University, Institute of 
International Studies, 1949. 30 pp.; processed 
(Memorandum No. 32.) 


Economics in South Africa. By N. N. Franklin. Cape 
Town, Oxford University Press, 1948. 253 pp., 
charts. 15s. 

The writer evaluates the South African economy, 
including its labor problems, and considers how it may be 
made ‘‘more efficient, more equitable and more stable.”’ 


Education and Training 


Apprentice Training in Worker Education Methods, August 
15-28, 1948, Hudson Shore Labor School, West Park, 
N.Y. West Park, N. Y., Hudson Shore Labor School, 
[1948?]. 20 pp.; processed. 


Apprenticeship in Western New York State: A Study of the 
Present Status of Apprentice Training Programs 
and of Indentured Apprentices. By Edward B. Van 
Dusen. Ithaca, Cornell University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1949. 51 
pp., bibliography. (Research Bull. No. 2.) 15 cents 
outside of New York State. 


How to Organize and Run Apprentice Systems. By Wil- 
liam F. Patterson, director, Apprentice-Training 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 69 pp., bibliography. 
(Reading Course in Executive Technique, Section IV, 
Book 4.) 

Modern Training Programs—Basic Principles, by X. F. 

Sutton, and On-The-Job-Training, by A. T. Garrett, are 

two other training pamphlets in this series. 


Out-of-School Vocational Guidance: The Organization, 
Operation, and Development of Community Vocational 
Guidance Service. By Roswell Ward. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 155 pp., bibliography, 
forms. $2.50. 


Vocational Training of Adults, Including Disabled Persons. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1949. 216 pp. 
(Report IX (1) prepared for 33d Session of Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, 1950.) $1.25. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Handicapped Workers 


Employment of Physically Handicapped and Older Workers. 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Department of Manufacture, 1949. 27 pp.; 
processed. 

Summary of survey conducted jointly by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers among member companies. 


New Hope for the Handicapped: The Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled from Bed to Job. By Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 231 pp. $3. 
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Rehabilitation of the Handicapped—a Bibliography, 1940- 
46. By Maya Riviére. New York (1790 Broadway), 
National Council on Rehabilitation, 1949. 2 vols., 
998 pp. $10, Livingston Press, Livingston, N. Y. 

This comprehensive bibliography incorporates litera- 
ture on various phases of rehabilitation—medical, social, 
psychological, educational, economic, and vocational. 

It also lists agencies that have published material on the 

handicapped, films dealing with various aspects of rehabili- 

tation, and sources of films. 


Services for the Blind in Kansas. By Harry E. Hayes. 
(In Public Welfare, Chicago, June-July 1949, pp. 
126-129. 50 cents.) 


The Development of a Vocational-Rehabilitation Program 
for the Neuropsychiatric. By L. W. Rockower. (In 
Mental Hygiene, New York, July 1949, pp. 386-400. 
$1.25.) 


Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. By H. A. Pattison, 
M.D. Livingston, N. Y., Livingston Press, 1949. 
250 pp., bibliographies, diagrams, forms, illus. $3.75. 

A third edition, which embodies advances of the past 
decade in this branch of tuberculosis therapy. Cites 
numerous case histories to illustrate poitits in text. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Health At Work: Transaction of 13th Annual Meeting, 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., 
November 18, 1948. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, 1949. 118 pp., charts. (Transactions 
Bull. No. 10.) 

Covers various aspects of industrial hygiene, including 
safety codes and code-making, atomic-radiation and 
industrial-heat hazards, dust diseases and their compen- 
sation, and industrial health legislation in 1948. 


Industrial Hygiene and Tozicology, Vol. I. Edited by 
Frank A. Patty. New York, Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 1948. 531 pp., diagrams, illus. $10. 

Comprehensive presentation intended primarily for plant 
personnel who safeguard industrial health. Eleven spe- 
cialists contributed the individual chapters. Not only are 
toxic and other major hazards of the work environment 
analyzed as to their nature, effects, measurement, and 
control, but consideration is given to personal and other 
factors relevant to workers’ health and efficiency. Among 
topics covered are entry and action of toxic materials, 
fatigue, radiant energy, dust in relation to occupational 
disease, visible marks of occupations and occupational 
diseases, industrial-process ventilation, and the industrial 
hygiene survey. The volume incorporates considerable 
data on standards, techniques, and research, appraises 
their present status, and indicates areas where further 
experiment is needed. A final volume is to follow. 


Industrial Workers —Health, Hygiene, Safety, Compensation. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, April 1949. 13 pp. (Price 
List No. 78, 1st ed.) 

List of U. 8. Government publications for sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


854982496 


Disposal of Fluorescent Lamps. (Jn National Safety News, 
Chicago, August 1949, pp. 40, 42, 95, illus. Industrial 
Data Sheet D—Gen. 36.) ; 


Storage and Handling of Lubricants. By A. F. Brewer. 
(In Safety Review, U. 8. Navy Department, Office of 
Industrial Relations, Washington, June 1949, pp. 4-9, 
illus. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington.) 


Industrial Relations 


Can Labor and Management Work Together? By Osgood 
Nichols and T. R. Carskadon. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. 32 pp., bibliography, 
charts, illus. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 151.) 
20 Cents. 

Based on Partners in Production: A Basis for Labor- 
Management Understanding, published by Twentieth 
Century Fund (see Monthly Labor Review, May 1949, 
p. 539). 

Foremen —Leaders or Drivers. 
cago, Sherman Rogers Publications, 1948. 


Multi-Employer Collective Bargaining. By Derek 58. 
Griffin. (Jn Publie Affairs, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Spring 1949, pp. 45-50. 30 cents.) 


Ten Years of the Minnesota Labor Relations Act. By Jack 
W. Stieber. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
Industrial Relations Center, 1949. 32 pp. (Bull. 
No. 9.) $1. 


Works Councils. By Jean De Givry. (Jn International 
Labor Review, Geneva, June 1949, pp. 633-667. 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 

The ‘works councils’? discussed in the article are the 
chief types of agencies set up in different countries ‘“‘to 
associate the workers with the responsibilities of manage- 
ment.” 


Industrial Relations, Journal of the Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management, Vol. 1, No. 2. Calcutta, 
March-April 1949. 57 pp. Rs. 1/8 per copy, Rs. 9 
per year (post free). 


By Sherman Rogers. Chi- 
95 pp. 


Collective Bargaining in the Soviet Union. (Jn Harvard 
Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., May 1949, pp. 
1191-1207. $1.10.) 

Discussion and analysis, based on Soviet sources, of the 
history and present nature of collective bargaining in the 
Soviet Union. How Soviet-type ‘collective contracts”’ 
are formulated and enforced is described in detail. 


Industry Reports 


Pepperell’s Progress: History of a Cotton Textile Company, 
1944-1945. By Evelyn H. Knowlton. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1948. xxix, 511 pp., bibli- 
ographical footnotes, illus. (Harvard Studies in 
Business History, XIII.) $5. 

This addition to the Harvard Studies in Business History 
follows in general the pattern of earlier studies in its em- 
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phasis on business techniques, It describes the enlarge- 
ment of the company’s operations as to both types of 
products and extension of operations to the South to meet 
the rising competition of the mills in that region. Labor 
is viewed primarily in relation to the administration of the 
company’s affairs but there is much information relating 
to labor supply, the company’s labor policies, labor unions, 
wages and hours, and living conditions of workers. 


Report to the President of the United States on the Labor 
Dispute in the Basic Steel Industry, Submitted Sep- 
tember 10, 1949. By Steel Industry Board Appointed 
by the President, July 15, 1949. Washington, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 83 pp. 30 cents. 


Statement Before the Presidential Steel Board in the Matter of 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, and Various 
Members of the Steel Industry, Including Certain 
United States Steel Subsidiaries, New York, N. Y.., 
August 22,1949. By Enders M. Voorhees, chairman 
of Finance Committee, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. {New York, United States Steel Corp.?], 1949. 
69 pp., bibliography, charts. 


The Steelworkers’ Case for Wages, Pensions, and Social 
Insurance. As presented to President Truman’s 
Steel Industry Board by Philip Murray, president, 
United Steelworkers of America. Pittsburgh, United 
Steelworkers pf America, 1949. 29 pp. 


National Maritime Board Year Book, 1949—Summary of 
Agreements. London, National Maritime Board, 
1949. 147 pp. 9d. 

Standard rates of pay, conditions of employment, and 
other determinations, as specified in agreements of the 

British National Maritime Board, revised to May 9, 1949. 


Seafarers’ Conditions in India and Pakistan. Report on a 
Mission of Inquiry, October-November 1947, by 
James L. Mowat. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1949. 96 pp. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 14.) 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


India’s Basic Industries. By P. J. Thomas. Calcutta, 
etc., Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1948. 364 pp., maps, 
charts. Rs. 16. 


International Labor Conditions 


The Contribution of the I. L. O. to Peace. By Edward 
Phelan. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
June 1949, pp. 607-632. 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Thirty-Second Session of the [International Labor] Confer- 
ence. (Jn Industry and Labor, Geneva, August 1, 
1949, pp. 100-175. 25 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

An article on the conference was published in the Sep- 

tember Monthly Labor Review (p. 272). 


Problems in the Collection and Comparability of International 
Labor Statistics. By Robert Morse Woodbury. (Jn 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, July 
1949, pp. 314-323. 25 cents.) 





World Labor Standards. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1949, 9» pp. 
diagrams. (Bull. No.111.) 10 cents, Superintenden: 
of Documents, Washington. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


The Constitution and Socio-Economic Change. By Henry 
Rottschaefer. Ann Arbor, University of Michigay 
Law School, 1948. 253 pp. (Thomas M. Cooley 
Lectures, First Series.) $3.50. ; 

Five lectures delivered at University of Michigan, March 

24-28, 1947. Considerable attention is given to Federa| 

and State regulation of labor conditions. 


Discussion of Labor Laws and Their Administration, 19/8: 
Proceedings of 31st Convention of International Asso. 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials, Charleston. 
W. Va., Aug. 11-13, 1948. Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1949. 
I8lpp. (Bull. No. 107.) 50cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Labor Law—Railway Labor Act—Effect of Creation of 
National Railroad Adjustment Board on Jurisdiction 
of Courts. By Frank L. Adamson. (Jn Michigan 
Law Review, Ann Arbor, May 1949, pp. 984-993. $1.) 


Corso di Diritto del Lavoro. By Giuliano Mazzoni and 
Aldo Grechi. Bologna, Cesare Zuffi, 1948. 507 pp. 
Deals with the development and application of labor 
and social legislation in Italy. The authors, members of 
the faculties of law and economics, respectively, at the 
University of Florence, prepared the volume as a university 
textbook. 


A Statement of the Laws of Venezuela in Matters Affecting 
Business in its Various Aspects and Activities, {as of 
November 15, 1948]. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1949. 170 pp.; processed. $10. 

English translation of Spanish original by Luis Loreto 
and Rene Lepervanche Parparcen, prepared under auspices 
of Inter-American Development Commission. 


Labor Organization 


The Labor Movements in Australia and New Zealand. By 
David L. Glickman. (Jn Social Research, New York, 
June 1949, pp. 199-221. $1.) 


Democracy in the Dominions—A Comparative Study in 
Institutions. By Alexander Brady. Toronto, Ontario, 
University of Toronto Press, 1948. 475 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. $4.25. 

Includes discussion of trade-unions in the four dominions 
studied—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Colombia Tackles Dual Unionism. By J. A. C. Grant. 
(In Inter-American Economic Affairs, Washington, 
Spring 1949, pp. 3-11.) 

The Trade Union Movement of Czechoslovakia. Prague, 


Central Council of Trade Unions, [1948?]. 31 pp. 
map, charts, illus. 
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British Trade Unions. By M. Turner-Samuels. London, 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 1949. 212 pp., 
diagram. 7s. 6d. 


LO-Delegasjonens Studiereise i De Forente Stater—Beret- 
ning. Oslo, Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisasjon, 
1949. 87 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

Report on the Norwegian trade-union delegation’s 

visit to the United States in January 1949. 


Occupations 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Vol. 1, Definitions 
of Titles. Prepared by Division of Occupational 
Analysis, United States Employment Service. Wash- 
ington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1949. 1,518 pp. 2d ed. $3.50, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Employment Outlook in the Building Trades. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1949. 121 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 967.) 50 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Business As a Career. New York, New York University, 
1949. 63 pp., illus. (Bulletin, Vol. XLIX, No. 6.) 


Opportunities in Home Economics: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography on Home Economics Careers. By Charlotte 
Biester. Millbrae, Calif., National Press, 1948. 
50 pp. $1. 


Optometry—Professional, Economic, and Legal Aspects. 
By H. W. Hofstetter. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 
1948. 412 pp., bibliographies, charts. $6.50. 


Your Career in Printing—Facts About a Major Industry 
and What it Offers You. New York, New York 
Employing Printers Association, Inc., [1948?]. 24 pp., 
illus. 


Older Workers and The Aged 


Economics of Old Age. By Ewan Clague. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1949. 9 pp., charts; processed. Free. 

Address by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics at 

Institute on Problems of Old Age, University of Chicago, 

August 11, 1949. 


Living Through the Older Years: Proceedings of the Charles 
A. Fisher Memorial Institute on Aging. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1949. 193 pp. $2. 

The institute considered various problems and adjust- 
ments of later maturity and old age. 


Older People. By R. K. MeNickle. Washington (1205 
19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1949. 
17 pp. (Vol. II, 1949, No. 4.) $1. 
National significance of the aging population, security 
and care of elderly persons, and employment and occupa- 
tional problems are discussed. 


The Social and Economic Problems of Employment of Older 
Workers. By Ewan Clague. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1949. 8 pp.; processed. Free. 

Address by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics at 
second annual Institute on Living in the Later Years, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 21, 1949. 


Personnel Management 


A Guide to Good Labor Relations: Analysis of Personnel 
Practices in the Cleveland Area. Cleveland, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland, 1949. 18 pp., charts. 


Office Management and Control. By George R. Terry. 
Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1949. 808 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams, forms, illus. $6. 

Part V (pp. 429-599) deals with personnel matters, in- 
cluding selection and training, salary administration, job 
analysis, unionization, safety, etc. 


Orienting the New Worker. New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, Group 
Insurance Division, 1949. 54 pp., forms, illus.; 
processed. 


Supervision in Business and Industry. By Robert D. 
Loken and Earl P. Strong. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. in association with Modern Industry 
Magazine, 1949. 225 pp., forms, illus. $3.50. 


Planning and Preparing the Employee Information Manual. 
Chicago, Dartnell Corp., [1949]. In 2 parts, variously 
paged, forms, illus.; processed. (Report No. 585.) 


Social Insurance and Employee Benefits 


Employee Insurance Plans: Assisting Employees to Meet 
Personal Responsibilities Through Group Insurance, 
Pension Plans, etc. By W. Rulon Williamson. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalis Co., 1948. 98 pp. (Reading 
Course in Executive Technique, Section III, Book 5.) 


Survey of Employee Benefit Plans, Chicago Metropolitan 
Area. Chicago, Research Council for Economie 
Security, 1949. 27 pp., form. (Publication No. 55.) 

Similar surveys of employee benefit plans were made in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. 

A brief article by a member of the staff of the Research 
Council for Economic Security, giving highlights of the 
surveys, was published in the Personnel Journal for July- 
August 1949. 


Ninth Annual Report of Board of Trustees, Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, |Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1948). Washington, 1949. 32 pp., 
charts. (Senate Doc. No. 41, 8lst Cong., Ist Sess.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

What’s Ahead in Employee Health and Pension Planning. 
(In Personnel Series, No. 126, American Management 
Association, New York, 1949, pp. 3-33.) 
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Los Seguros Sociales. By Severino Aznar. Madrid, 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1947. 476 pp. (Ecos 
del Catolicismo Social de Espafia, Vol. IT.) 

Presents a series of studies covering the development, 
philosophy, and administration of social insurance in Spain, 
particularly family allowances. 


Social Welfare in Sweden. By Konrad Persson. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, April 
1949, pp. 16-18, 24. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Clerical Salary Survey of Rates Paid, April 1949. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1949. 18 pp.; processed. (Studies in Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 2.) 


Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs, (January 1949). (In 
Municipal Year Book, International City Managers’ 
Association, New York, 1949, pp. 117-121. $10.) 


Fire Department Statistics. Police Department Statistics. 
(Jn Municipal Year Book, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, New York, 1949, pp. 346-382, 
397-427, charts. $10.) 

The two article? listed include data for 1949 on salaries 
and weekly hours of work of firemen and policemen in 
cities of over 10,000 population. In the case of firemen, 
data on vacations are also given. 


Occupational Wage Survey, Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
1949, Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 34 pp., chart; proc- 
essed, Free, 

Other cities for which reports are already available 
in this series of studies include Portland, Me., Rockford, 

Ill., Shreveport, La., Spokane, Wash., and Trenton, N. J, 


Wage Structure, Series 2: No. 71, Petroleum Refining, 1948; 
No. 72, Canning, 1948; No. 73, Chemicals, 1949. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. Variously paged; processed. 


Free. 


Wage Differences. By N. Arnold Tolles. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, 1949. 16 pp.; processed. 
(B-190.) 


Wages and Earnings, Various Occupations in Foreign 
Countries, 1947 and 1948. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 
Free. 

A series of multilithed tabulations for 11 countries: 

Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, 

Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland. 


Lénestatistisk Arsbok fér Sverige, 1947. Stockholm, 
Socialstyrelsen, 1949. 143 pp., charts. 

This yearbook gives detailed statistics of wages in 

Sweden in 1947, and shows trends since 1913, with in- 


es 


dustry break-downs. It also shows the percentage of map. 
hours worked in piecework, by industry. A résumé j, 
French and a French translation of the table of contents 
are provided. 


Women in Industry 


Detailed Comparative Report Showing the Existing Disabjj;- 
ties of Women in the Field of Educational and Profes. 
sional Opportunities. [Lake Success, N. Y.], United 
Nations, Economic and Social Council, 1949. 63 pp.; 
processed. 


Highways to Jobs for Women: How to Pick College Courses 
for Your Career. By Josephine H. Gerth. New 
York, Woman’s Press, 1948. 132 pp. $3. 

Not only counsels as to selection of college courses in 
preparation for a career, but classifies and describes jobs 
from which the student may select the one best adapted 
to her abilities and preferences. 


References on Equal Pay for Men and Women, Sex Differen- 
tials, and Family Allowances. Washington, National 
Education Association of the United States, Research 
Division, September 1948. 8 pp.; processed. 


Special Problems in the Supervision of Women. By Elinore 
Morehouse Herrick. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1948. 67 pp. (Reading Course in Executive 
Technique, Section II, Book 3.) 


Miscellaneous 


Guide to Business History: Materials for the Study of 
American Business History and Suggestions for Their 
Use. By Henrietta M. Larson. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1948. 1,181 pp. (Harvard 
Studies in Business History, XII.) $12. 

Business is defined as “that part of economic activity 
which has to do with the administration of the combina- 
tion of labor, natural resources, and capital in the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods or services with a view to 
earning profits.”’ Profits are broadly defined so that pub- 
lic as well as private business is included. The guide is 
more than a bibliography. It contains introductory 
essays, and briefer introductions to the various sections of 
the topically arranged bibliographical references, most of 
which are annotated. Numerous references to labor are 
included. 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 1949. 
363 pp. $2.50, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

The volume was prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
with the cooperation of the Social Science Research 
Council. The official series, other than those derived 
from Bureau of the Census data, were supplied largely by 
the agencies primarily concerned with the series. Various 
unofficial series are also included. Among the 14 chapters 
dealing with the major fields of statistics, those relating 
more specifically to labor statistics are: Labor Force, 
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and Working Conditions; Construction and 
Housing; and Price Indexes. Appendix I gives monthly 
and quarterly indicators of business conditions. Each 
chapter is preceded by explanatory notes and references 
to sources. Appendix II is a statement of basic premises 
adopted for selection of data. 


Labor in America. By Foster Rhea Dulles. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 402 pp., bibliography. 
(Growth of America Series.) $4.50. 

Chronological history of labor in America from colonial 
days to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Wages, 


The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Government. A 
report to the [Hoover] Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. By 
Frederick C. Mills and Clarence D. Long. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1949. 201 pp. (Publication No. 50.) $2. 


Américas, Vol. 1, No. 1. Washington, Pan American 
Union, March 1949. 48 pp., illus. 

Popular, profusely illustrated, monthly magazine on 
various aspects of life in the Americas. Published in 
three editions: English, $3 per year, 25 cents per single 
copy; Portuguese and Spanish, each $2 per year and 20 
cents per single copy. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948. Pre- 
pared by Secretariat of Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Lake Success, N. Y., United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 1949. 
289 pp. $2, International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

Broad analysis covering characteristics of the Asian 
economy, population trends, and salient changes, both 
political and economic, since the war. A section on pro- 
duction covers food and agriculture, industry and mining, 
transport, and labor. Taking into account the scarcity 
of reliable statistics, the section on labor is good. It covers 
employment and distribution of the labor force, labor 
supply and recruitment, labor productivity, conditions of 








work, and labor organization and legislation. The 
balance of the study is concerned with monetary and 
fiscal developments, inflation and price movements, and 
international trade and balance of payments. 


The Indian Labor Year Book, 1947-48. Delhi, Ministry 
of Labour, Labor Bureau, 1949. 296 pp. Rs. 5/12, 
Government of India Press, Simla. 


Contains data on employment, wages and earnings, cost 
and standards of living, labor administration, trade- 
unions, industrial health and safety, housing, education, 
migration, and India’s relations with the ILO. New 
features in this issue include a list of labor laws in force, a 
selected bibliography of Indian Government publications 
on labor, and a classified summary of important awards of 
industrial tribunals. 


Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction. By Jerome 
B. Cohen. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. 545 pp., charts. $7.50. 

Analyzes in considerable statistical detail Japan’s eco- 
nomic development from 1937 to 1949. Issued under 
auspices of International Secretariat of Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


Survey of Postwar Social Development in the Netherlands. 
The Hague, Social Information Service, 1949. 35 pp., 
loose-leaf. 

In addition to information on social security provisions 
in the Netherlands, the booklet contains data on wages, 
industrial relations, trade-unionism, vocational training 
and guidance, and the Foundation of Labor. 


Soviet Labor Policy, 1945-49. By Harry Schwartz. (Jn 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 263, Philadelphia, May 1949, pp. 73-84. 
$1 to members, $2 to nonmembers of Academy.) 

Industrial manpower and productivity are the major 
subjects of this paper. 


U. S. Labor’s Secret Agents Behind the Iron Curtain. (In 
Magazine Digest, New York, August 1949, pp. 24—27. 
25 cents.) 
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Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 
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manufacturing industries 
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Expenditures for new construction 
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Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). 


The Handbook also contains descriptions of the 


techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls. 1 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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_ 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
at yrs aes 4) a = a 
Labor force 1949 1948 
Aug. | July? | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov.?} Oct. | Sept.2} Aug Total 
emene ae URNS EERE VaR Wee cui BL ™ ee Minin 
Total, both sexes -_ 
pee : a r 
\ | | | m C 
Total labor force #..................... 65,105 | 65, 278 | 64, 866 | 63,452 | 62,327 | 62,305 | 61,896 | 61, 546 “6 62, 828 | 63,138 | 63,166 | 63,578) 64. 51) L 
Civilian lab or force | 63, 637 | 63,815 | 63,308 | 61,983 | 60, 835 | 60,814 | 60,388 | 60,078 | 61,375 | 61,724 | 61,775 | 62 212 ‘ein Ant 
Unemployment | 3,689} 4,005 | 3,778 | 3,289/| 3,016| 3,167] 3,221 2, 664 1, 941 1, 831 1,642 1,899 1! 94) / 
Employment | 59,947 | 59,720 | 50,619 | 58,604 | 57,819 | 57,647 | 57.167 | 57,414 | 59,434 | 59,893 | 60,134 | 60.312 | 61! 245 Bit 
Nonagricyitural | 51,441 | 50,073 | 49,924 | 49,720 | 49,999 | 50, 254 | 50,174 | 50,651 | 52,059 | 51,932 | 51,506 | 51,590 | 52’ a) 
Worked 35 hours or more | 40, 407 | 27,686 | 40,924 | 41,315 | 40,761 | 40,761 | 40,830 | 41,314 | 43, 425 , 086 | 42,451 | 30,372 | 42 395 Cre 
Worked 15-34 hours... .. ..| 6,231 | 14,701 | 5,425] 5,073 | 5,913 | 5,964 | 5,737] 5,533 | 5,303] 8,460] 5,747| 17,149) 4°81) di 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ | 1,509] 1,438] 1,525] 1,778| 1,888] 1,944] 1,876] 1,899] 1,844] 1,877] 1,726| 1.596! 1/447 
With ajob but not at work *.....| 4,204) 6,247/ 2,051 | 1,554] 1,438] 1,585] 1,730/ 1,907| 1,488] 1,549] 1,583| 2.472| 4' 29 Nol 
Agricultura) 8,507 | 9,647; 9,696 8,974) 7,820/ 7,393 6,993 6,763 7,375] 7,961 8,627 | 8,723) 8 444 
Worked 35 hours or more -.| 6,724 | 7,326| 7,400] 7,150| 5,656| 4,973] 4,501| 4,200/ 5,235] 5,485| 6,811] 6,705| 61m Contr 
Worked 15-34 hours ..| 1,200] 1,871 | 1,952] 1,474] 1,700] 1,833] 1,776] 1,725] 1,680] 1,997] 1,455] 1,636! 1 ' gas 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 264 262 228 211 243 357 367 392 265 279 223 218 " 949 Manu 
With a job but not at work § 228 189 116 130 221 231 260 345 196 201 140 165 | 405 
| 
Males Ord 
Py Pe FR HN PY | rs 
Total labor force § 46,613 | 46,712 | 46, 282 | 45,337 | 45,143 | 45,000 | 44,721 | 44,614 | 45,012 | 45,182 | 45,229 | 45,453 | 46, 52 I 
Civilian labor force 45,163 | 45, 267 = 44, 832 | 43,886 | 43, 668 | 43,525 | 43,220 | 43,161 | 43,573 | 43,782 | 43,851 | 44,101 | 4s 2): : 
Unemployment. , nak 2,519 | 2,845| 2,598| 2,.366| 2205| 2433| 2417| 2011] 1,411] 1,231] 1,088| 1251| 132 
Employment e ’ 42,644 | 42,422 | 42,233 | 41,521 | 41,463 | 41,092 | 40,812 | 41,150 | 42,162 | 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 | 43° ss Z 
Nonagricultural _..-.---| 35,549 | 34,799 | 34,796 | 34,411 | 34,714 | 34,622 | 34,689 | 35,193 | 35,991 | 36,079 | 36,016 | 35,960 | 36 ay c 
Worked 35 hour sor more... 29, 277 | 20,820 | 20,889 | 29,813 | 29,621 | 20,425 | 29,425 | 29,888 | 31,469 | 20,442 | 31,081 | 23,115 | 31, 2x B 
Worked 15-34 hours. .....__- ..| 3,080} 9,604 | 3,004) 2,766 | 3,237| 3,286] 3,199) 3,075| 2,678| 4,719] 3,092 | 10,577) 25 7 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ coal 593 | 651 629 780 82: 802 825 879 763 808 711 646 | A . 
With : a job but not at work *....| 2,599 | 3, 723 | 1,274) 1,052] 1,032] 1,109] 1,239] 1,352] 1,082] 1,110] 1,132] 1,622| 2 48 ‘ol 
Agricultural... ................-- 7,095 | 7, 623 | 7,438 | 7,109| 6,749] 6,470| 6,123| 5,957| 6,171| 6,472] 6,747| 6.890! 7053 be 
Worked 35 hours or more... .._. 6, 019 6 356 | 6,453 | 6,249] 5,372] 4,738 | 4,344 | 4,102] 4,813) 5,007| 5,772] 5,858 | 5,663 C 
Worked 15-34 hours 705 916 731 610 | 1,023] 1,204] 1,263] 1,261] 1,046/ 1,120 738 743 | 882 7 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ —— 185 148 134 153 223 270 275 143 163 124 138 179 7 
With a job but not at work #__. 209 168 105 115 201 216 246 318 170 182 114 | 151 3 
| _ ba 
Females i 
| | | | | eae! t 
ES 18, 492 | 18, 566 | 18, 584 | 18,145 | 17, 184 | 17,305 | 17,175 | 16,932 | 17,816 | 17,956 | 17,937 | 18,125 | 17,98 ( 
Civilian labor force.................-...--.--- 18, 474 | 18, 548 | 18,566 | 18,097 | 17,167 | 17, 289 | 17,159 | 16,917 | 17,802 | 17,942 | 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,97 c 
Unemployment .........................- 1,170 | 1,250} 1,180 923 sil 734 804 653 530 600 554 64 A 
Employment ase A Ne csi dnadlieall 17,303 | 17, 208 | 17,386 | 17,173 | 16,356 | 16,555 | 16,355 | 16, 264 | 17,272 | 17,342 | 17,371 | 17,462 | 17,35 P 
Nonagricultural....................- 15, 892 | 15,274 | 15,128 | 15,309 | 15, 285 | 15,632 | 15,485 | 15,458 | 16,068 | 15, 853 | 15,490 | 15,630 | 15, 965 " 
Worked 35 hours or more... .. ‘| 11,130] 6, 11, 085 | 11, 502 | 11,140 | 11,336 | 11,405 | 11,426 | 11,956 | 10, 594 | 11,370 | 7, 257 | 11,079 i 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 2,151 | 5,007] 2,421 | 2,307] 2676| 2678] 2,538| 2458) 2625| 3,750] 2,655| 6,572; 2212 
Worked 1-14 hours #............. 916 787 896 998 | 1,063| 1,142] 1,051] 1,020] 1,081 | 1,069! 1,015 950} 884 y 
With a job | but not at work #____. 1,695 | 2,524 777 502 406 476 491 555 406 439 451 850} 1,791 , 
Agricultura eneeeee-} 1,412} 2,024] 2,258] 1,865] 1,071 923 870 806 | 1,204) 1,489/ 1,880! 1,833] 1,301 h 
Worked 35 hours or more......._- 705 970 947 910 284 235 247 197 422 478 | 1,039 847} 459 C 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 585 955 | 1, 221 S64 677 539 513 464 634 7 717 893 | 787 F 
Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 103 77 80 77 90 134 97 117 122 116 99 80 | 70 ; 
With a job but not at work §____- 19 21 ll 15 20 15 14 27 26 19 26 14 | 7 
Lu 





1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 


where the quantities shown are relatively small. 


Therefore, the smaller 


estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 


oo 
group totals. 
4 Census surve 
§ Total labor 
forces. 


week contains legal holiday. 


Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


orce consists of the civilian labor force and the armed 


‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 


15 hours); these persons are class 


fied as not in the labor force. 


5 Includes persons who _ a job or business, but who did not work during 
ts) 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


the census week 


weather, vacation, labor dispute « 


ir 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group.' 


{In thousands] 

















































































































| Annual 
1949 1948 | average 
Industry group and industry — = aaa ne 
| | 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. pt. | Aug. | 1948 | 1947 
eS es 
Total employees. ......----.--------------- 43, 027| 42,535) 42,792) 42,731) 42,966) 42, 918 43, 061) 43,449) 45,282) 44,815) 44, 915 44, 946) M4, 404] 44, 21) 4 43, 371 
ie ee ee fia ~ 968} 494; 970/974; 084 981-986 + 901| 1,002 999) 1,000) 1,007| 1,006 981! 943 
Metal.....-------------------------------| 92.1] 95.3] 100.8} 101.4] 103.1) 102.0] 101.1) 98.2) 98.5) 97.2) 99.4) 96.3) 95.2) 98.5) 96.8 
TGR ......cccecccocececececccccecccnccce|occces-) 966) 968] 966) 936.5) 869) 36.2) 35.1) 362) 35.2) 35.7) 36.5 36.8) 35.5) 33.1 
FE ttedtvcnsthdiwesspoencsesecescslosenees 21.6 22.3 22.8 23. 2 23.5 22. 5 20. 0 20.3 19.9 22.8; 22.8 22. 6) 22. 3) 22.5 
I 19.1} 22.0| 22.4) 23.5) 23.6) 23.5) 23.5] 23.5) 23.2) 22.5) 18.4) 17. l) 21.7) 22.9 
pe SEES Eee __----| 77.6] 77.1] 77.0] 78.3] 78.6 79.5] 890. i 80.1} 80.0] 79.4] 80.5) 89, / 80. " 79.4 
a eee 433.0) 410.5) 431.2} 438.4) 446.4) 448.0) 455.0) 457.5) 460.8) 458.0) 457.8) 461.1) 460.1) 444. 9) 431.8 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | 
te hehe ee nddadibmoedibetiha a 7| 263.1) 260.1) 258.8) 257.4) 258.3) 260.0; 263.7) 263.0) 261.6) 264.9) 266.4) 257.5) 237.3 
| 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. ---- 99.71 99.7) 97.8) 97.5) 97.3) 94.5) 92.5) 94.3) 99.3) 100.8) 101. s 103.7] 104.0} 100 1 97.8 
Contract construction... ...........-..-.-.---- 2,333; 2,279) 2,205) 2,137) 2,036) 1,947) 1,926) 2,016) 2,200) 2,287) 2, 334 2,369; 2,384 2,165 1,982 
Manufacturing thidehetdigsecshedpes 14,088} 13,755) 18,885) 13,877) 14,177) 14, 475| 14,649) 14, 7e2| 15, 174) 15, 368) 15, 514) 15,617) 15,400) 15, 286 15, 247 
le goods 3__........_........-| 7,305] 7,255| 7,396] 7,441] 7,656) 7,819) 7,923) 8,044) 8,258) 8,352) 8,393) 8,360) 8,271) 8,315) 8,273 
Nondurable goods 3 Pode RNA Rey? | 6,783) 6,500) 6,489) 6,436) 6,521) 6,656) 6,726) 6,738) 6,916) 7,016) 7,121) 7,257) 7,129) 6,970) 6,874 
Ordnance and accessories. - - . --- edaa 23.4) 24.0) 25.3) 26.1 27.3} 27.9} 28.0) 28.2) 27.9) 28.2) 28.1) 27.9) 27.9) 28.1 26.9 
Food and kindred products_._......_--- 1, 695)1, 582 |1,501 |1,436 {1,410 |1,406 [1,414 |1,439 [1,513 {1,570 |1,654 [1,787 |1,678 |1,536 (1,532 
ee cae cam neteanandé peat 284.6) 282.7 77.5| 274.8) 282.6) 289.4) 298.8) 304.8) 291.7) 282.6) 279.2) 281.7) 271.2) 275, 
I NT 161.9} 161.6) 153.9) 146.3) 141.4) 136.7] 134.0) 136.3) 140.7] 146.0) 153.8) 160.1) 147.7) 148.0 
Canning and preserving. -.-.........----|_- _----] 245.6) 193.4] 156.4] 150.1) 134.6} 133.0) 143.7) 172.7] 199.7] 285.1) 437.9) 325.6] 222.0) 223.5 
i  . o cncncsccsemetel oc amie 121.6) 119.4) 118.7} 116.4) 117.8) 118.9) 118.8) 119.2) 120.8) 117. 9) 118.4} 120.9) 117.7] 116.9 
Bakery products.............--- ir y+ 2 282.0| 282.3) 276.1) 273.9] 271.7) 278.6) 279.8) 286.3) 286.4) 291.9) 287.9) 286.4 32.9) 274.9 
a at aie lS a PA ctomeslislnee 7.7 26.8 26. 7 26.9 27.1 7.4 28. 8 35. 5 49.9 49.1 35. 2 33.7 34.5) 38.4 
Confectionery and related products_ ROE | eae ae 83.5 84.9) 87.1 91.5 92.9) 96.3) 100.5) 109.0) 114.8) 113.1} 100.3 96.4) 100.2 OR. 5 
3k aE Sie ae 235.3) 211.0} 204.4) 194.0] 205.6} 199.6) 200.8] 213.2] 224.1] 223.7) 229.3) 228.4) 218.6) 211.9 
Miscellaneous food products---_-.....--|_____- 139.7} 138.5) 135.5) 136.2} 132.5) 134.2) 133.9) 136.3) 141.7) 145.0) 144.9) 144.6) 141.3) 144.1 
Tobacco manufactures. -_.............-- 97| 89 91 90 90 92 95 96 100 104 107 106 102 100 104 
pers wee menenn=-an n= ea cao 97.0| 26.9] 26.8) 26.3) 25.8) 25.8) 26.2) 26.6) 27.3) 27.3) 27.3] 27.0) 26.6) 26.2 
0 te Se FERRER OD Nae 42.9 44.4 43.3 42.9 45.4 45.5 45.3 48.4 50.4 49.5 48. 1 47.3 48.3 40.4 
Tobacco and snuff__ rs FREE Tater 8 12.5 13.0 12. 6 12.8 13.1 13. 3 13.7) 13.9 13.8 13.8 13.7 13.7 13.7 14.8 
Tobacco stemming and redrying.......|______- 6.7 6.7 6.9 7.5 7.8; 10.0) 11.2) 11.3) 12.2) 16.4) 16.9) 14.3) 11.2) 13.0 
Textile-mill products__..............-.-- 1, 192)1,143 [1,170 {1,175 |1,188 [1,240 [1,279 |1,288 /|1,324 [1,333 |1,336 [1,348 [1,362 [1,362 /1, 325 
I RSS eee 135.2} 140.7| 141.4) 142.9) 153.1) 159.0) 162.4) 167.2) 166.6) 168.7) 172.8) 178.6] 177.6) 179.5 
Broad-woven fabric mills_------.__-- -.|__...._] §48.9| 555.2] 557.1] 560.3) 589.5) 613.4) 621.4} 637.7) 640.4) 640.0) 645.8) 649.5) 645.7) 618.3 
et I ia 917.3} 220.8} 220.1] 225.1) 228.6) 231.8] 229.2) 237.2) 242.8) 243.4) 243.6] 246.8) 249.0) 242.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__-_- comes 81.2} 83.4) 85.4) 87.1) 87.9) 88.4) 87.9) 89.9) 89.6) 88.9) 88.7) 89.0) 89.8) 86.8 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings....-|______- 51.0) 56.9) 58.5) 61.7) 63.5) 64.6) 64.9) 65.8) 65.8) 65.8) 65.6) 64.6) 64.8) 57.3 
Other textile-mill products__.........--|___.___. 110.7} 113.4) 112.1) 111.3) 117.4) 121.6} 122.6) 126.3) 127.7) 129.4) 131.9) 133.6] 135.2) 146.9 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | 
i, ET 1,147/1,057 [1,072 |1,070 {1,121 [1,166 [1,171 |1,129 /1,155 1,174 |1,187 (1,186 {1,173 |1,162 |1, 130 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats.....__.|_______ 131.5| 134.7) 131.8) 147.3) 150.7) 152.5) 149.2) 148.8) 149.5) 155. 8} 158.3; 158.3) 154. ‘| 151, 2 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing.........................-...-|_......] 239.0] 253.8] 257.4] 258.9) 260.2] 2650.0) 243.1) 254.3) 264.5) 267.6) 267.7) 266.1) 260.1 1 269.8 
AEA, sheila 294.6) 290. 9| 290.7; 322. 0} 352.3) 359.7; 349.6) 350.2) 349.9) 3651. 6) 355, 2) 349.3; 342.4) 336.4 
Women’s, children’s undergarments....|..____- 91.4, 92.5) 941) 95.1) 97.3) 97.9} 96.5! 99.1) 101.4) 100.9} 98.2) 96.3; 97. 4) 90, 8 
si A NE. Sa 20.6 17.3 20.3 23.1; 25.6 25.5; 23.5) 21.9 20.4 23.6) 23, 1} 23. 1 22. 9) 23.9 
Children ESE eee 63.6, 62.4) 57.3) 58.5) 63.0) 62.3) 59.7) 58.7) 60.6) 61.2) 60.3) 60.3) 59.5) 53.1 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel... |_____- 84.5) 86.4) 83.4) 83.0) 84.4) 84.1) 81.4) 91.5) 95.4) 94.4) 94.6) 92.8) 90.1) 83.5 
Other fabricated textile products._.....|_.____. 131.4) 133.5} 135.1) 133.1) 132.3) 129.9) 126.2) 130.7) 131.9) 132.0! 128.1) 126.4) 125.6) 121.6 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | 
= ee 758| 737 748 733 719 719 714 | 726 780 816 830 843 851 812 | 838 
Logging ae and contractors-_-_.....-|_.....- 62.9 63.8 63.3 58. 1 60.3 58.8) 58.9 67.2 75.8 80.3; 79.7 81.3 72.8; 81.1 
TO ee ee 438.6) 442.7| 430.4) 418.8) 415.6) 408.5) 416.9) 450.5) 474.2) 482.8) 496.2) 500.2) 472.9) 488.3 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | | 
struct AS RSS 106.3) 108.3) 106. 2) 108.1; 107.9) 109. 7 112.0; 118.4) 120.3) 121.2; 120.9) 121.1) 119.5) 113.2 
Weouen Goméniners...................-.|....... 71.5] 73.9) 73.7) 73, 4) 73.5) 74.5) 76.4) 80.0) 81.2) 80.9) 81.2) 81.9) 81.8) 7.3 
Miscellaneous wood products..........|_...... 58.1| 58.9] 59.2) 60. 3 61.4) 62.2) 62.1) 63.7; 642) 65.1) 65.1) 66. 0} 65.2) 68.4 
Furniture and fixtures. .................. 306) 205 208 301 311 | 316 320 325 339 346 348 345 340 3458 340 
Household furniture. ..............-..|...---- 203.8} 205.5) 207.9) 215.9) 219.7) 223.3) 226.9) 238.5) 245.1) 246.7) 244.3) 239.8) 247.0) 243.9 
Other furniture and fixtures._..........|...__.- 90.8 92.8 93. 2 04. 6 95. 8 97.0 98.4; 100.5) 101.1) 101.5; 101.0; 100.5; 100.9) 96,1 
“Pal, and allied products__............-- 432) 428 432 437 442 451 456 463 475 477 477 | 474 471 470 465 
per, and paperboard mills --..|....._- 216.7; 220.3} 223.3) 226.2) 231.5) 233. 9) 237.4) 240.7) 240.7) 240. 9| 242.3; 242.9) 240.7) 234.0 
Paper ‘containers TT 110.4) 111.4) 111.5) 113.0) 115.0) 116, 6) 119. 4) 125.5} 126.9) 125.6) 123. 2) 121.1; 121.4) 122.1 
paper and allied products_......-!....... 100.9' 100.6' 101.9° 102.6' 104.8 105. 9 106.3' 109.1' 109.8 110.2) 108.6’ 106.6' 107.6' 108.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘ {TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group.'—Con. 





Industry group and industry 


Manvfacturing— Continued 


Printing, publishing, and allied indus- | 


tries 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Other printing and publishing 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats_. 
Other chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal... _. 
Petroleum refining : 
Coke and byproducts ‘ : 
Other potreloum and coal products 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products... 
Leather — 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Other leather prodycts 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries... . . 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills es 

Iron and steel foundries ~ 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Other primary metal industries 


alloying of non- 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) . —_ es 

Tin cans and other tinware. .. iw 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware... 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plum bers’ supplies eiiinans 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Meta! stamping, coating, and engraving 
Other fabricated metal products : 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines. . asine 
Agricultural neeny and tractors... 
Construction and minin 
Metalworking machinery............-.- 
Special-industry machinery (except 

metalworking machinery) 
Generai industrial machinery... . ....-. 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 

chines. .. fe 7 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


OE A 


Electrical wre transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
RR El a: 2 Ee, a 


Electrical equipment for vehicles. 
Communication equipment._. -. 
Electrical appliances, lamps, 

miscellaneous products. ...... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


and 


g machinery. --| ...--. 

















































































































1949 | 1948 Annual 
| average 
a PRE Ee | — 
| Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | sept. | Aug. | 1948 | 1947 

a ae oe a Sa | | 
a. 

| = 
| 719] 716 | 725 | 722 | 722 | 723 | 726 | 729 | 730 | 736 | 735 | 725 | 721 | 725 | 79 
~~ 234.1) 284.0) 280.8) 277.9) 276.6 275.0) 274.7| 276.9) 274.8) 273.5) 270.6) 260.5) 267.5) 24s 5 
62.3} 51.9) 63.4) 54.1) 54.7| 54.9) 54.8) 55.9) 55.9) 55.9) 55.3) 53.5] 54.7) “565 
40.9) 44.8) 45.0) 45.0) 45.1) 45.4 45.6) 46.1) 46.2) 46.7) 46.9) 46.4) 46.6 494 
195.7} 195.9) 194.9) 195.6) 196.0) 198.8) 201.5) 203.0) 199.9) 200.4! 196.5) 195.2) 197.5 19; 9 
39.7) 40.2) 40.6) 41.2) 41.3) 41.0) 41.6) 43.8) 44.7) 446) 443) 443) 45.1) 499 
103.7; 107.8) 107.6) 108.4 a 110.5) 111.1) 113.3) 114.6) 113.6) 111.7) 111.9) 113.3) 115 5 
a 
| 633; 630 | 642 | 654 | 675 | 691 | 603 | 700 | 709 | 713 | 714 | 707 | 606 | 609 | age 
| 66.8) 68.5 60.0) 70.0) 70.9) 71.1) 726) 729) 71.9) 725) 71.2) 721) 70.9 6% 
181.1] 185.0) 188.3) 195.9) 205.7) 211.4) 212.4) 214.1) 214.6) 213.9) 214.0) 213.1] 210.3) aps 5 
90.3} 90.9) 91.1) 91.5) 91.7) 91.8) 91.8) 902) 90.4) 90.2) 895) 80.8) 895 ge 
| 65.0) 67. 0| 67.3) 67.7| 68.1) 68.7) 69.6) 69.9) 70.6) 71.1) 71.0] 71.7] 70.7) @3 
29.6; 30.6) 36.4) 42.3) 43.2) 38.8) 35.5) 33.7) 33.2) 33.4) 33.4) 321) 35.9) 39.7 
46.5) 48.5) 50.5) 545) 57.0) 582) 60.4) 63.0) 646) 65.7) 60.5) 49.5) 562) 557 
150.2) 151.2) 151.7) 152.9) 154.1) 152.7) 158.1) 165.2) 167.8) 166.8 167.7) 167.2) 165.0 165.3 
| 249) 246 | 26 | 246 | 246 | 245 | 246 | 247 | 240 | 251 | 243 | 255 | 257 | 250 | 279 
.| 200.2} 198.9) 198.0) 199.1) 198.5) 199.6] 200.4) 200.4) 200.0) 190.9) 202.4) 205.1) 199.1) 189.3 
19.7) 20.5) 20.7) 20.5) 20.4) 20.5) 20.4) 20.4) 920.2) 20.2) 20.3) 20.3) 20.0) 18.6 
26.4) 26.7) 27.1) 261] 25.6) 25.7) 25.8) 28.3) 31.1) 322) 320) 31.8! 30.8) 312 
| 227) 226 | 230 | 233 | 238 | 243 | 246 | 251 | 256 | 250 | 257 | 257 | 255 | 259 | 970 
105.0) 120.2) 111.2) 112.8) 113.1) 113.9) 115.9) 117.5) 129.1) 117.8) 119.1) 119.6) 121.1) 1324 
24.9, 24.6) 25.2) 262) 26.7) 27.8) 29.9) 31.1) 30.7) 30.3) 20.7) 202) 26 om8 
95.6) 95.0) 96.9) 99.3) 103.0) 104.6) 105.2) 107.7) 109.2) 109.3) 108.6, 106.6) 107.9 109.2 
| 392) 383 | 380 | 373 | 389 | 309 | 400 | 396 | 306 | 309 | 411 | 412 | 414 | 410 | 409 
...| 47.2) 49.0) 491) 49.6) 50.9) 51.7) 526) 53.4) 526) 540) 541) 53.7) 542) 55.7 
251.2) 247.7; 240.2) 253.1) 259.0) 259.7) 257.4) 253.3) 250.1) 259.1) 261.5) 264.0) 260.1) 257.3 
| $4.7| 83.4) 83.3/ 86.1) 887| 88.7) 85.6) 89.4) 96.6) 98.3) 96.8) 96.7) 95.4) 95.5 
| gga] 471 | avs | 482 | 496 | 492 | 408 | soe | ois | soe | 526 | 523 | 520 | 514 | 501 
fat 117.5) 121.1) 121.6) 120.0) 123.4) 126.2) 128.5) 133.7) 136.5) 137.9) 137.0) 134.4] 135.9 143.8 
| 42.7) 42.5) 420) 41.8) 41.4) 416) 41.7) 420) 422) 41.9) 41.1) 41.8) 40.9) 381 
79.4) 80.1) 80.1) 80,2) 80.9) 820) 83.3) 86.0) 86.6) 86.4) 86.4) 86.1) 83.4) 76.1 
52.3) 55.3) 57.4) 50.9) 61.2) 61.4) 61.1) 627) 625) 62.2) 61.5; 61.3) 60.6) 58.8 
$4.0) 83. 7 83.6, 82.7) 828) 83.1| 85.0) 87.3) 89.0) 90.1/ 89.8) 89.0) 87.8 81.5 
04.7) 95.2) 97.3) 99.2) 101.9) 103.5) 104.3) 106.3) 107.6) 107.7| 106.8 107.6 105.9) 102.7 
| 1,086)1,005 1, 135 1,158 |1,195 |1,220 [1,245 |1,257 1,267 [1,265 [1,262 |1,256 |1, 248 [1,247 1, 21 
581.6) 599.1) 610.8} 621.9) 628.3) 628.9) 626.1) 627.4) 623.5) 621.6) 621.6) 623.2) 612.0) 589.0 
204. 3 ae 214.9) 227.3) 242.4) 248.6) 254.9/ 260.5) 262.6) 263.3) 261.6) 254.6) 259.3) 256.8 
51.3) 54.0) 547 56.1| 56.0 55.3 55.2) 55.2) 55.5 55.2) 54.6) 56.1) 55.6 55.1 
{ 

78.2} $0.9] 842) 888 95.3) 99.6; 102.9] 103.8] 104.0) 103.6] 102.1| 1026 103.8) 111.5 
70.5; 72.1) 73.0! 75.4) 782] 80.9) 85.0) 85.8) 86.3) 864) 85.1) 829) 85.2) 85.9 
109.1) 116.3) 119.9) 125.7] 129.1) 131.5} 133.3) 133.9} 133.3) 131.8} 130.8) 128.8) 130.7) 182.3 

| | | 
840} 820 | 838 | 843 | 867 | s00 | o17 | 932 | 966 | 980 | 985 | 984 | om | 976 | os 
...| 49.2) 47.1) 44.2) 43.8) 446) 44.9) 46.2) 47.9) 48.8) 50.6) 528) 521) 48.7) 47.7 
133. 4 138.0) 140.7, 145.2) 148.8) 152.8 154.5) 158.7) 156.8) 155.7) 154.3) 151.3 164. 4 156 

| | 
rae 116.3) 118.6) 123.3) 120. 4 134.5] 139.7) 145.2) 159.1) 168.3) 171.7] 168.2) 165.1) 165.8) 174.3 
200.9} 202.6) 2023) 204.0) 206.8) 210.5! 212.5) 216.6, 217.7) 218.0) 218.4) 216.5) 215.9) 206.7 
143.4) 142.5) 140.2) 145.7; 151.0) 157.1) 159.9) 165.4) 169.7) 170.0) 170.1) 160.1) 172.2) 180.4 
185.7} 188.9 — 199.1} 204.6) 211.5) 213.8) 217.9) 219.1) 218.6) 220.4) 216.9) 219.0) 229.1 
1, 2261, 239 /1,285 [1,327 |1,385 /1,431 /1, 458 1, 481 1,509 [1,518 1,522 /1,525 |1,521 [1,533 It, 535 
...-| 69.0) 71.8) 75.0) 77.5) 80.1) 81.9) 83.0) 83.7) 8. 82.8} 81.1) 824) 83.8) 83.9 
sna 177.0} 183.7} 187.1) 190.0) 192.5} 193.8) 194.6) 194.9) 193.5) 192.0) 188.8) 191.1) 191.3) 178.9 
96.4) 101.9; 106.0) 111.4) 114.8) 116.5) 118.6) 120.4) 121.8) 122.5) 123.7) 123.7) 1226 120.2 
eouinaee 198.0) 205. 9) 212.8) 219.0; 223.2 =p 232.9) 237.9) 238.1) 239.6) 240.5) 240.5) 239.5) 248.3 
~ 163.9] 100.3) 175.6) 181.6) 1884] 1920) 195.0, 197.5] 1981) 199.2) 200.3) 200.9) 201.9 2044 
bias 179.0} 184.0) 180.2} 194.5) 200.2) 204.3) 207.1) 209.3) 209.4) 209.7) 210.0) 204.9) 200.8 286 
87.6, 89.7) 90.5) 91.3) 948) 97.1) 98.1) 101.9) 103.3) 105.5) 106.7, 106.6, 109.1, 108.2 
tens 126.3) 133.2} 136. 9) 158. 8) 167.0} 160.1) 172.5| 180.8} 187.4] 189.3] 190.6] 190.9] 191.3 184.8 
é 142.1 145.3) 153.6) 161.1) 160.9) 176.6, 179.6 my 183.1) 181.7) 182.9) 180.2) 183.4, 197.3 
716) 711 724 | 746 | 770 | 795 | 818 | 834 | 853 | 860 | 858 | 853 | 844 | 869 | 918 
| 
ce Ne 280.3, 283.7) 202.9) 303.2) 310.1) 314.8) 314.8 321.3) 325.6) 325.7) 328.6) 327.8) 332.9 343.5 
-----| 621) 620 63.4) 642 67.2) 67.6 68.2 69.3) 60.6 60.4 68.4 66.6 60.0 743 
asia | 253.2) 260.5) 266.0) 270.7) 278.4 291.0 302.7 311.3 312.3, 308.4 303. 0 298.1) 3122 336.2 
| | | j 

ee | 415.3) 117.9 123.3 131.7) 139.2) 1444 148.0) 150.8 152.7 154.4 153.2) 151.1) 1 164. 0 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group.'—Con. 





—— | 


| 1949 


} 
Annual 
€ 
1948 average 











Industry group and industry 





Manufacturing—Continued | 


| 
Transportation equipment .-.-.---....-..-. 1, 236)1,239 (1,225 {1,183 /1, 
































| | | | | it | 
| Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | 1948 1947 
| | 





tell Al reel 


| 
242 (1,248 (1,245 (1,267 (1,282 (1,277 (1,287 /|1,267 {1,223 (1,263 /1,263 



































Tr ne |--.----| 796.4) 777.2) 726.9| 777.9) 775.6) 772.5) 794.0| 803.7; 799.6 814.2) 802.9) 777.9, 792.8 776.2 
Aircraft and parts.......-------------- --.----| 259.7) 253.7) 254.1) 250.3 250.4) 256.0 254.9) 252.2) 248.6 242.6 232.7) 225.7) 228.1) 228.6 
| ee es ae ----| 172.9) 169.3) 169.8 171.0, 171.0) 168.9 168.5) 168.3) 166.3 161.7) 153.7) 150.7) 151.7) 151.4 
Aircraft engines and parts... ...--- ea | 52.1; 53.1 53.8 53.0, 528) 522) 521) 50.4 49.9, 49.3) 48.2) 46.8) 46.7) 47.8 
Aircraft propellers and parts. ......-- leone) OS 2 oe) oe ce oe Ue | 6s 7) 7.6) 7.7, 7.6) 6.1) 7.4) 7.4 
Other aircraft parts and equipment._|...... | 26.4) 23.2) 22.7) 27.6; 27.9) 27.3) 26.7; 25.8) 24.8) 24.1) 23.2) 22.3) 22.4) 22.0 
Ship and boat building and repairing -_|-- - ----| 100.4] 103.6) 108.2) 109.0, 113.6) 116.4) 118.1) 123.3) 124.4) 127.8 127.7) 129.7) 140.7) 159.4 
ship building and repairing ¢_---.-- s--|-------| 88.7) 91.2) 95.1) 95.9) 100.3) 102.2) 108.7) 109.0) 110.1) 113.3) 123.0) 114.8) 124.2) 137.3 
Railroad equipment. -----..-...-......|-..----| 73.5] 81.3) 83.0) 84.6) 87.5) 88.2, 87.6) 88.0) 87.3) 85.8) 86.8) 74.0) 84.8) 81.4 
Other transportation equipment... ---.|......- | 9.4/ 9.6) 10.5) 211) 11.5) 11.5! 123) 15.0) 16.8) 17.0) 16.7, 15.9 16. 6 17.0 
Instruments and related products_..__.- | 233) 231 | 237 238 242 245 246 | 251 | 258 | 259 263 | 262 260 | 260 | 265 
Ophthalmic goods. .........-..-.-------|-..--- 26.1} 26.8) 27.3) 27.7) 2.0) 2.1) 2.0; 22) 28.1) 2.6) 2.1) 23) 2) 30.1 
Photographic epparatus.............. Senennid's | 51.1) 53.0) 53.8) 55.6) 56.1) 56.7) 57.7) 59.1) 59.6) 960.1) 60.6; 960.8) 60.3) 61.6 
Watches and clocks. ------....--------- ciation 29.5, 30.6} 30.6) 31.1) 31.6] 32.0) 33.8) 37.6) 40.5) 41.7) 41.8) 40.3) 40.8 41.3 
Professional and scientific instruments . | - - -- - -- | 124. 3} 126.3} 126.3) 128.0; 129.0) 129.4) 131.7) 133.3) 130.4) 132. 3) 131.6, 130.5) 130.5) 131.9 
| | | } 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..| 399, 384 | 403 404 414 426 434 439 | 458 479 | 484 | 474 465 | 466 | 461 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware-_-.-|_-_---- | 49.1) 53.4) 54.3 55.7 57.1) | | 
Toys and sporting goods-_-.............|.._..-- 63. 8| 65.3) 65.6) 66.5) 66.4) 58.5) 58.7} 60.5) 61.9, 61.5] 60.5] 59.7) 60.3) 58.1 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions.....|.____- | 53.8] 51.6, 50.1) 53.3] 57.8} 67.0| 66.9, 73.2} 823) 85.8) 84.7) 81.7) 80.8) 80.0 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing in- | 60.0, 59.4) 61.7, 646) 66. 1} 63.9 62.5) 62.3) 61.0 
ht I i A 217.6) 232.6) 233.5) 238.6) 244.9 
| | 248.7} 254.1) 262.4) 270.0 270.9) 264.91 260.9, 262.8, 262.3 
Transportation and public utilities__....___- | 4,000' 4,014) 4,030 4,021) 5,991) 3,975 4,024 4,054) 4,158) 4,166) 4,188) 4,189) 4,213) 4, 151) 4, 122 
sn cicctboncpconacsennses | 2, 763/2,778 2,799 |2,792 (2,761 2,745 |2,705 |2,820 2,928 |2, 937 |2,963 |2,957 |2,971 |2,934 [2,984 
Interstate railroads....................-|.-.----|1,386 [1,409 [1,416 [1,387 /1,370 [1,414 (1,440 /1,504 [1,517 /1,534 [1,539 [1,543 /1, 517 11, 557 
Ea ee 1,208 (1, 1,237 /|1,215 |1,198 /|1,231 {1,255 /|1,306 [1,329 [1,345 [1,350 [1,356 /|1,327 /|1,352 
Local railways and bus lines- --_- CESK Beker) 158 | 159 159 161 160 161 | 161 162 162 162 163 164 163 | 185 
Trucking and warehousing... _______-- A cesta 540 | 540 | 532 | 532 | 538 | 544 | 549 | 571 | 579 | 580 | 564 | 564 | 566 | S5I 
Other transportation and services......|...... | 694 | 691 | 685 681 677 676 | 679 691 679 687 691 700 687 692 
Communication. ---..-.--.- ieipolupanet 689, 691 | 691 | 695 | 698 700 701 | 699 702 702 700 703 708 696 646 
i incksbtincccecedssncecnel ncaa | 637.9) 636.6) 639.1) 641.1) 643.5) 643.8) 640.6, 643.6] 643.0) 640.2) 642.7) 646.5) 634.2) 581.1 
i icnteisibonnssceneeens ss nncnimeaal | 52.3) 53. 1] 54.5] 55.4) 55.3) 56. 0} 56.9) 57.8) 58.3) 58.9) 59.3) 60.0) 60.8) 63.4 
Other public utilities....................- | 548) 545 | 540 | 534 | 532 | 530 | 528 | 526 | 528 | 527 | 525 | 529 | 534 | 521 | 492 
Gas and electric ulitities. ............_- Satine | 520.0) 515.2) 509.3) 507.0) 504.9) 504.2) 502.9) 504.9) 503.3) 501.6) 505. 5) 509.3) 497.0) 469.5 
ds chedinathbacernseeets enn | 25.0) 24.8) 24.4) 24.8) 24.6) 23.4) 23. 5} 23.4) 23.4) 23.4) 23. 7| 24. 2 23.7| 22.6 
EE a a ne 9,212; 9,205 9,327) 9,342) 9,478} 9,310) 9,292) 9,388 10, a7! 9, 807 9,654) 9,522) 9,366 9,491 9, 196 
ARSE 2, 529/2,470 [2,489 [2,482 |2,504 /2,523 (2,541 [2,550 (2,595 (2,612 |2,601 (2,581 (2,557 (2,533 /2, 410 
EE a A | 6,683/6,735 [6,838 /6,860 [6,974 |6,787 6,751 (6,829 |7,678 |7,195 |7,053 |6,941 (6,809 {6,958 |6, 785 
General merchandise stores. ........__- 1, 332)1,359 |1,403 |1,434 [1,515 /|1,411 [1,386 /1, 423 ii, 990 /1,647 [1,523 |1,432 [1,354 |1, 470 11, 389 
Food and liquor stores. ____._-- lait | 1,185/1,193 [1,209 [1,203 /|1,204 /1,193 /1, 184 iI, 186 /|1,208 [1,197 |1,196 /|1,181 [1,181 (1,195 /1, 161 
Automotive and accessories dealers...... 690, 679 670 661 658 648 647 653 668 654 648 | 646 | 644 | 634 581 
Apparel and accessories stores_.____.._- 483; 510 553 564 616 548 534 554 | 670 608 599 568 | 519 | 577 | BA7 
Other retail trade. _..............-- ----| 2, 993)2,994 /3,003 /2,998 /2, 981 _ 3,000 {3,013 (3,142 (3,089 (3,087 (3,114 (3,111 /3,081 (3, 088 
| | | | 
EE LT A | 1,780; 1,781; 1,774) 1,763) 1,757; 1,749) 1,735) 1,781) 1,724) 1,721) 1,720) 1,725) 1,742) 1,716) 1,641 
Banks and trust companies. __._________. hisccliteel, | 422 | 417 | 413 | 413 | 415 | 413 | 410 | 400 | 408 | 407 | 408 | 413 | 403 | 380 
Security dealers and exchanges... ........ sional 55.7| 55.3) 55.3) 55.4) 55.9) 56.3) 56.5) 56.9) 57.0) 57.3) 58.2) 59.6) 57.9) 60.1 
Insurance carriers and agents... ..._.__. Tea 624 616 | 612 | 613 | 611 606 602 602 | 600 | 597 599 605 | 589 549 
Other finance agencies and real estate____|_.___-- | 679 686 | 683 676 667 660 662 | 656 656 | 659 660 (64 | 665 652 
| | | | | | | 
EE Ee | 4,831 4,845) 4,829) 4, 804) 4,768 4,720, 4,712 4, ras 4,757| 4, 782) 4,811! 4,849) 4,850) 4,799 4,786 
Hotels and lodging places__-_..........--- eens 510 | 487 | 464 | 451 | 445 | 447 | 447 | 461 458 464 | 480 | 520 | 478 | 407 
ht Re | 358.4) 356.1) 352.6) 347.3) 346.2) 346.4) 350.5) 349.6) 350.5) 354.7) 357.7) 361.5) 356.1) 364.8 
Cleaning and dyeing plants__..._...._.|..__-- | 150.8) 154.1) 153.1) 149.5) 143. 5) 142.0) 143.6 145.3) 146.8) 150.2) 148.4) 149.1) 149.9) 153.7 
Motion pictures..................-------- =—— | 240 | 240 | 238 | 237 | 235 | 234 | 25 | 28 | 238 | 238 | 238 | 28 | Ml | 252 
| | | | | 
ee cg cow en aes nibdndsinae 5, 815. 5,707; 5,772) 5,813) 5,775) 5, 761, 5,737; 5,764) 5,994) 5,685 5,694, 5,668) 5, sss 5,613) 5,454 
SS SE | 1,900)1,905 (1,909 (1,898 (1,885 (1,877 (1,877 |1,875 (2,161 1,856 1,848 1,848 (1,834 |1,827 [1,874 
890 (3, 884 3,860 (3,889 3,833 3,829 3,846 (3,820 |3,699 |3,786 |3, 580 


State and local... -...-2...2.-.-.-.--| 3, 915|5,802 3,863 /3,915 3, 





! The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of eoeraeat in nonagricultural 
establishments are based oe reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and, therefore, differ from employment information obtained by house- 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1), 
in several important respects. 'The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data cover 
al] full- and part-time employees ffi nonagricultural establishments who 
worked d or received pe for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month; in Federal establishments during the pay period ending just before 
the first of the month; and in State and local government during the pay 
period ending on or just before the last of the month. Proprietors, self-em- 
pares penens, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are 
ex . These 3 series have been adjusted to levels indicated 
by Unemployment Insurance Agencies and the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors ce data through 1947, and have been carried forward from 
1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Comparable 
data prior to 1947 for industry divisions only, are available upon uest. 
These series supersede data shown in monthly mimeographed releases dated 


prior to September 1949 and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior 
to a 1949. Data for the three most recent months are subject to 
revision. 

2 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
inachinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

3 Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather products. 

4 Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
































See footnote at end of table. 











































































































A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 
en, 
TABLE A-8: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ! 
[In thousands] 
1949 Annual 
Industry group and industry wverngs 
| ee 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Dec. 1948 1947 
Mining: | 
Metal mining 84.1 90.0; 90.9 92.7; 92.0) 91.0) 88.3) 88.5 89.7 5. 88 » 
6) 87.5 
Iron mining 32.8) 33.4) 33.1) | 33. | 32.0} 32.0) 31.9) 32.2 32.8 32.6] 30.5 
Copper mining 19.3] 20.0] 20.5] 20.9| 21.2, 20.2) 17.9] 18.1 20. 5) 20.0; 99} 
Lead and zine mining 16.5} 19.4) 19.8) 21.0) 2i. ! 21.0} 21.0) 20.9) wa 14. 19.2) 2.7 
Anthracite 73.0] 72.7) 72.9 m9 74, i 75. i 75.9 75. 75.8] 74.6 
Bituminous-coal 383.4, 404.5) 411.7, 419.6) 421. 6 428. 2 434. 5 : 419. 1) 
| 407 
| | 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | 
duction: | 
Petroleum and natural gas production 131.0} 130. 9 126.5; 125. 7 125.7} 125. 9) 127.0 lj 127.1) 120.9 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. ..-. cee 86.5) 85. 9 85. , 85. 4 82.0) 80.4) 87.2 7 87.6 86.0 
PR aessvessssceckescoosnnsseul 11, 849) 11, 206 11, 335) 11, 324) 11, 618! 11, 904) 12, 074! 12,201) 12, 578 12,717) 19, 794 
Durable goods 5,891| 6,021| 6, 057) 6, 262! 6,417, 6, 523 6, 845) , 6,909! 7.010 
Nondurable goods... .. 5, 15) 5, = 5,267) 5,354) 5,487) 65, 551 5, 733) 5, 5,808) 5, 784 
Ordnance and accessories. . . . 19. i 20.7; 21.3) 22. 5 2.2; 2.3 23.6 23.8 23.9) 22.5 
Food and kindred products... 7/1,224 |1,153 |1,005 [1,071 |1,069 |1,073 |1,097 [1,171 [1,226 [1,311 : 1, 197 i te 
Meat products 227.1) 225.6) 220.6) 217.4) 225.5) 230.9 L 247.2 > 226. 4 224. 215.8) 223.9 
Dairy products 122.2} 122.1) 115.3) 107.8) 103.3) 100.0 . 100.3 108. 4 8} 111.0) 115.2 
Canning and preserving... 218.6, 167.7| 130.9) 125.0) 109.9) 108.3 . 146.7 257.7 296.6; 195.3) 198.2 
QGrain-mill products 06. 9 94.3 93.8 91.5) 93.0 93. 4 4 94.1 93. 5 96. 4 93.6) 94.1 
Bakery products 190.6) 191.7) 187.8) 186.0) 185.3) 188.6 . 196. 4 202. 6 197.9} 195.5) 194.9 
Sugar 23.8; 22.8 22.6 22.7) 22.9) 23.5 , 31.1 44.2 29.4) 30.0! 33.9 
Confectionery = related products. . 69.7) 71.1 73.6) 77.8) 79.3) 82.4) 86. 94.7 99.3 82.3) 85.9) 84.0 
Beverages 169.0) 152.7) 148.0; 140.1) 149.4) 144.5 45. 156. 9 166. 7 169.0) 161.4 161.1 
Miscellaneous food products. . 106.2} 105.3) 102.7) 102.7; 100.2) 101.2) 99. 103. 3 111. 9) 110.8} 108.1; 111.3 
Tobacco manufactures . . 82 84 82 82 | 85 88 90 93 100 96 93 | 96 
Cigarettes ... 24.4 24.3 24.3 23.8; 23.5 23.4 23.9 24. 3) 25. 2 24.7 24.3; 23.8 
Cigars I eS 40.9 42.4 41.3 40.9 43.3 43.4 43.2 46.3 47.6 45.3 46.2) 47.2 
Tobacco and snuff. .. 11.0 11.5 11.0 11.3 11.6 11.9 12.2 12.3 12.3 12.2 12.2) 13.0 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 5.7 5.6 5.8 6.4 6.8 9.1 10.2} 10.3 15.3 13.5} 10.2) 12.1 
Textile-mill products........ 056 1,083; 1,087; 1,100; 1,150) 1,190) 1,200) 1,236 1, 274) 1,275; 1,243 
Yarn and thread mills , : 126.6) 131.9) 132.6) 133.7) 143.6) 149.9) 153.1) 158.1 169.3} 168.5) 170.6 
Broad-woven fabric mills. .......... , 516.8) 524.7) 526.4) 529.5) 558.3) 582.1) 590.4) 607.1 618.3) 615.3} 590.2 
Knitting mills me 199.5} 202.9) 202.3) 206.8) 210.5) 213.9 ; 219.7 229.3; 231.4) 226.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_. 71.9| 74.0} 76.2) 77.7| 78.3! 78.9) 78.0) 80.2 79.7; 80.4) 78.3 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 43.6 49. 2 50.8 53.9 55.8 56.9 57.3 58.0 56.8 57.2) 50.5 
Other textile-mill products..._.... 7.7; 100.5) 98.9) 98.5) 103.9) 108.5 113. 1) 120. 2) 121.7) 127.2 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ERAS ARS SS ANS. <a aoe O44 958 956 (1,008 (1,051 (1,055 /1,015 , 040 /|1,058 1,049 (1,028 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats... 118.2) 121.5) 117.7| 133.7) 137.3) 138. 134.7 140.1) 138.4 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clot hing. ne Rl a a 221.1} 236.3) 239.1) 241.0) 242.0) 240.6) 225.4) 235.9 250.7| 252.3 
PU ae 261.6) 256.6 7.0) 288.5) 317.7) 324.1) 314.3) 315.2 308.7} 305.4 
Women’s, chikiren’s undergarments.. 82.2) 83.5) 84.5) 85.5) 87.7) 89.0) 87.6) 90.3 88.7) 83 3 
Millinery. Sa. ABS 17.8} 14.7) 17.6) 20.5) 22.8) 226) 206) 19.1 20.2) 21.1 
Children's outerwear 58.4 57.3) 62.4 53.4; 57.7) 57.0) 54.5] 53.6 54.7) 49.1 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel. - 72.9| 74.5) 71.8) 71.1) 72.8) 72.5) 70.5) 79.4 78.5} 73.0 
Other fabricated textile products... .._.. 111.6) 113.9) 115.4) 113.8) 112.7} 110.7) 106.8) 111.7 107.5} 105.5 
Lumber and wood products ways 5 fur- | 4 
niture)..... scccess 677 685 672 659 659 655 667 720 752 | 777 | 
Logging camps ‘and contractors. _...... 58.9} 60.1) 59.7) 54.5) 56.6) 55.4) 55.5) 63.8 69.5) 77.7 
Sawmiils and planing mills 407.5; 409.9) 398.5) 388.6) 384.8) 379.5) 386.9) 420.3 442.0) 455.4 
Miliwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 
structural wood products - tt TEES 92.1; 93.8) 91.9) 93.6) 93.5) 95.3) 97.5) 103.6 105.0} 100.0 
WE Go caceccccndccccnccse 66.1; 68.5) 68.4) 68.3) 68.2) 68.8) 70.9) 743 76. 0| 81.8 
Miscellaneous wood products. ......... 52.0; 53.0) 63.3) 54.2) 55.5) 56.2) 656.1) 657.7 59.2) 62.4 
Furniture and fixtures...............-...- 253 257 259 268 274 278 284 297 306 | 300 | 
Household furniture. .................-. 178.9} 180.9) 183.0) 190.5) 194.7) 198.3) 202.1) 213.3 221.6) 219.7 
Other furniture and fixtures... ........ 74.11 75.91 76.4) 77.41 78.9) 80.01 81.5) 841 84.1} 80.0 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries.'—Continued. 








































































































Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry : 
| 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1948 1947 
| 
Manufscturing Continued 
Paper and allied products................ 367} 363 368 372 377 386 391 398 409 412 411 408 405 405 406 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_._.-}-.....- 187.0} 190.5} 193.6) 196.3] 201.4) 204.2} 207.7) 210.4) 210.6) 210.8) 212.3) 212.8] 210.8) 206.9 
Paperboard containers and boxes__.....|_._._.. 93.2) 94.1) 94.3) 95.6) 97.7] 99.1] 102.0} 108.0) 109.8} 108.4] 105.7| 103.5) 104.6) 107.4 
Other paper and allied products_......_|_....--. 83.0} 82.9) 84.2) 84.7) 86.8) 87.9) 88.2) 90.3) 91.1) 91.6) 90.3) 88.6) 989.4) 91.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
oy ES aS ae aS 485| 483 494 494 495 496 497 500 509 508 508 500 496 501 497 
— 0 SS a Se Be 139.8} 141.7] 141.0} 139.5) 138.8] 136.7! 136.0) 139.3! 138.0] 137.3) 125.9] 133.9] 133.5) 125.4 
EE a Fee 35.3] 35.0) 36.6) 36.9) 37.4! 37.1] 37.2) 36.9) 37.5) 37.8] 37.5) 36.7) 37.3] 38.7 
indians dhadhassenbéanocess tune cena 33.5) 37.1 37.2] 37.2 37.3 37.6 37.7) 38.1 38.1 38.4 38. 6 38.3 38. 6 40.4 
NS Es Te 161.1} 163.0} 162.3) 163.1) 163.7) 166.4) 168.6) 169.7) 167.3) 168.0) 164.3) 163.4] 165.5} 161.0 
Lithographing > oo eee _------| 30.8} 31.1] 31.5) 32.3} 32.1) 31.6) 32.2) 34.3) 35.1) 35.1] 34.6] 34.3) 35.1] 38.2 
Other printing and publishing-__-____.._|_.____- 82.3) 85.6) 85.5) 85.5) 86.2) 87.4) 88.0} 90.4) 91.9) 91.0) 88.9; 89.3] 91.0) 93.2 
Chemicals and allied products. ---_____-_- 457| 453 465 476 495 511 513 519 526 529 532 527 514 520 §23 
Industrial inorganic chemicals--_-....._|.__.._- 50.6] 52.1) 52.6) 53.4) 54.6) 55.0) 55.6) 56.0) 655.7) 55.7) 55.0) 55.3) 654.7) 51.9 
Industrial organic chemicals. ..-.......|......_| 135.9} 139.1] 141.8] 148.1] 157.4] 161.7] 163.2) 165.3] 165.5) 165.4} 166.3] 166.0} 164.4] 162.6 
ESS. ee ae 58.9) 59.8) 659.8) 60.5) 61.2) 61.5) 61.5) 60.2} 60.3) 60.0] 60.1! 69.6) 59.9! 63.9 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. ..........|____._- 41.5) 43.2) 43.4) 43.7) 44.0) 44.5) 45.3) 46.0) 46.6) 47.1) 46.9] 47.7] 46.9) 45.9 
A Sit = Ss See 23.9} 24.9] 30.7] 36.6) 37.6) 33.1] 29.9} 28.0} 27.6) 27.7) 27.9) 26.5} 30.2) 31.4 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats__.__|_.____- 36.3} 38.7) 40.4) 44.4) 47.1) 48.1) 650.4) 62.8) 654.1 55.4) 50.7) 40.0) 46.6) 46.9 
Other chemicals and allied products__._|______- 105.7; 107.0) 107.3) 108.7) 109.5) 108.7] 113.4) 117.6] 119.5) 120.3) 120.1] 119.2] 117.6] 120.7 
Products of petroleum and coal_._._____- 191; 189 189 188 188 187 188 187 189 192 184 195 197 192 184 
_ “I ce 150.3) 149.6] 148.5) 148.8] 149.3) 149.5] 149.1] 149.1) 149.4) 140.3) 151.4!) 153.4] 148.9) 141.5 
Coke and byproducts..................|....... 17.3} 18.0) 18.1] 17.9} 17.9] 17.8} 17.9] 17.8] 17.6] 17.6! 17.8] 17.9] 17.5] 15.9 
Other petroleum and coal products____|_______ 21.3} 21.6) 21.8) 20.9) 20.2) 20.2) 20.0) 22.5) 25.4) 26.5) 26.2} 25.8) 25.3] 26.3 
Te 179} 178 181 185 190 194 197 201 206 209 208 207 205 209 220 
Tires and inner tubes. .................|....... 81.8} 86.3) 87.2; 88.6) 88.6) 89.4) 91.3) 92.7) 94.3) 93.1) 94.4) 94.7) 96.2) 105.8 
| 2 Cae miss 20.2} 19.8) 20.5) 21.4) 21.9) 22.9) 24.8) 25.9) 25.5) 25.2) 24.7) 24.2) 24.6) 23.9 
CS Ee Eee 75.9| 75.3) 77.2) 79.6) 83.1 85. 1 85.3! 87.2) 88.9) 89.3) 87.9) 85.9) 88.1 89.9 
Leather and leather products__......___- 351) 343 339 332 348 358 359 354 354 357 369 370 372 368 372 
Re ie ioe qed ES) NES, 42.9) 44.5) 44.5) 45.0) 46.3) 47.1) 47.8) 48.6) 47.9) 49.2) 49.4) 48.9) 40.5) 51.5 
Footwear (except rubber) ..............|__.__. 226.6| 222.5) 215.7| 227.8) 234.4) 234.5) 232.5) 227.5) 223.9) 233.4) 235.3) 238.7) 234.8) 235.5 
Other leather products.................]_...... 73.2} 72.1) 72.2) 74.9) 77.4) 77.3) 74.1] 77.8] 84.9) 86.3} 85.0) 84.5) 83.5) 848 
Stone, clay, and glass products___.__.___- 412) 402 409 414 416 423 429 436 451 457 458 455 453 448 438 
lass and glass products. ----..........|_...... 101.9} 105.4) 105.9) 104.5) 107.4) 109.5) 112.1) 117.3) 120.4) 121.6) 121.0) 118.3) 119.6) 126.9 
| A see 36.7} 36.6, 36.2) 36.0) 35.7) 35.8) 35.9) 36.4) 36.6) 36.3) 35.6) 36.2) 35.5) 33.0 
Structural clay products. ..............|......- 72.2) 72.9 72.8 72.9) 73.4) 74.5) 75.8) 78.7) 79.2) 79.2) 79.2) 79.0) 76.5) 70.2 
Pottery and related products_.--_.....|_...... 47.3| 50.2} 52.3] 54.6, 55.7] 56.1) 55.9] 57.4) 57.3) 57.0) 56.4) 56.2) 55.5) 54.1 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products_|______. 71.7; 71.2) 71.2} 70.3) 70.7) 71.1) 72.9) 75.4) 77.1) 78.3) 78.2) 77.4) 76.4) 71.5 
Other stone, clay, and glass products__.|_______ 72.2} 73.1 75.7| 77.5, 80.5) 81.9) 83.1!) 85.3) 85.9) 85.8) 84.9) 85.8) 84.6) 82.4 
Primary metal industries__........___- - 926; 933 971 991 | 1028 | 1062 | 1077 | 1090 | 1101 | 1099 | 1096 | 1091 | 1082 | 1083 | 1073 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
1 ES ea Sie 506.0, 523.0) 533.9) 545.4) 551.7) 552.8, 550.3) 550.8) 546.8) 544.5) 545.2) 546.5) 536.8) 517.6 
Iron and steel foundries. __._.____ EE Se: 175.7| 184.1) 186.3) 198.4, 213.5) 219.2, 225.8) 231.8) 233.9) 234.3) 233.1) 225.8) 230.9, 220.4 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
a TIS 42.3, 44.9 45.4) 46.8 46.6) 45.8) 45.8) 46.3) 46.7) 46.4) 45.7) 47.0) 46.8) 46.9 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | 
ST TT TT 62.3) 64.3) 67.3) 71.4) 77.9) 82.3) 85.4) 86.3) 96.4) 86.1) 845 85.0 86.0 93.3 
Nonferrous foundries.............______]__.____ 53.4) 59.4) 59.9, 62.2 65.3) 68.2) 720 73.4, 74.0) 74.4 73.3, 71.1) 73.2, 74.4 
— primary metal industries__......|....__- 88.3) 95.2) 98.2) 103.9 107.3, 109.0) 111.0 111.9; 111.5) 110.2) 108.9, 106.9, 109.1) 111.3 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | | 
nance, machinery, and transporta- | 
tion equipment) ._._................. 684! 672 679 683 706 7 752 767 801 816 820 | 819 | 805 812 | 837 
Tin cans and other tinware............|__..___ 43.2} 41.0| 38.3 37.9| 38.5) 387) 40.2) 41.9) 42.5) 44.3) 46.3 45.6) 42.2) 41.0 
Cutlery, hand tools, anc hardware __-_- _.-----| 109.1} 113.8) 116.7) 120.6) 124.7, 128.4) 130.5) 134.7) 133.6) 132.3) 131.2) 128.1) 131.6, 134.8 
Hesxting apparatus (except electric) | | | 
“and plumbers’ supplies. _..........._/______. 91.6, 93.6) 97.2) 103.0) 107.8 112.3) 117.2) 130.7; 139.7) 143.0 139.4) 136.4, 137.1) 146.0 
Fabricated struct metal products__|.......| 155.1; 156.0, 155.8) 157.3) 159.9 162.5) 164.5; 169.2) 170.0; 170.7) 170.8; 168.0; 168.7) 164.6 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- | | | 
freving feiss =e eee See 121.9} 120.7) 117.9) 123.3 128.4 134.3 136.4) 142.1) 146.3) 146.5) 146.2) 145.2) 148.6, 156.3 
— fabricated metal products. _..__|___.__- 151. 5 154.3, 157.3, 164.0, 169.7) 176.2, 178.5, 182.8) 183. 9) 183.4; 184.7; 182.0) 183.8 193.9 
| | 
Machinery (except electrical) _._...._._-- 923, 936 | 977 | 1014 | 1066 | 1108 | 1133 | 1155 | 1179 | 1187 | 1190 | 1193 | 1188 | 1203 1217 
A I 50.7; 53.2) 56.4) 58.7) 60.9, 61.9 63.1) 63.5) 63.5) 62.9 61.1) 62.3) 63.9 65.3 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. __|_._.__- 128.3} 145.2) 148.0) 150.5) 152.8 153.7, 155.1) 155.3, 153.6, 152.3) 148.4 149.9) 151.7) 140.3 
Construction and mining machinery-._|______- 67.5) 72.5, 76.0) 80.3) 83.6, 85.3, 87.3, 88.6) 89.8 90.5) 91.6 91.5) 91.1) M4 
Metalworking machinery............__|_.____. 149.3) 155.9) 161.1) 167.1) 171.2, 174.5, 179.1) 185.1) 185.2) 185.9) 186.9) 186.6, 186.6) 196.1 
Special-industry machinery (except | es 
metalworking machinery) ............|_..._-- 123.8} 129.2) 134.9) 140.2) 146.0, 149.0, 151.7, 154.3) 154.9) 155.6) 157.4 157.7) 158.6, 163.0 
General industrial machinery __________|_..___- 125. 1| 129.3, 134.4 139.0) 144.5 148.7, 151.4, 153.4) 153.3) 154.1) 154.1) 148.6 154.3 156.4 
Office and store machines and devices__| ____.__ 72.7; 74.7; 75.3, 76.1) 79.4 81.6 82.8 85.8 87.1) 89.3 90.5 91.1) 93.0, 92.4 
Service-industry and household ma- | | | 
ws | TT FT 98.4] 104.5, 107.5, 127.2 134.6) 136.7) 140.1) 147.2) 151.8 153.9) 155.9, 156.1) 156.3 152.2 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........'....... ' 410.5' 112.6! 120.6 127.3 135.3) 141.1' 144.4!) 146.2! 147.4 145.8 146.9! 144.2 147.5) 161.0 


See footnote at end of table. 








































































providing consistent series. 


Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by Unemployment Insurance 
Agencies and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance data through 
1947 and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby 
These series supersede data shown in monthly 


Statistics. Such requests should specify the series desired. 
in all except the first three columns will be identified by an asterisk for 
the first month’s publication of such data. 


446 A: BMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 
laste A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries.'—Continued. 
| _ 
1949 1948 | Annual 
Industry group and industry a oP ae — a — a nee 
| | | _ 
i Aug. | | sae June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. 1948 | 1947 
| | ‘(ee eee 
Manufacturing— Continued | | 
Electrical machinery = ’ 510, 504 | 518 ; 560 | 585 | 607 623 | 643 | 650 647 642 | 632 656 708 
Electrical generating, transmission, ' 
distribution, and industrial appara- 
tus 194.5, 199.5 209.1) 219.5, 227.0; 232.7; 234.2) 240.3, 244.5) 244.6) 247.4 246.5) 251.4 2% 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 45.8 46.3) 48.1 49.1 52.0| 52.6 53.4, 54.5 55.0) 548) 53.9 523) 546 57 
Communication equipment : _ 75.7, 181.3) 185.4 188.7; 195.7; 207.2) 217.4) 2265. q 226.1; 221.8) 216. 3, 210.7; 224.4 249, | 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and | 
miscellaneous products 88.2) 90.5) 95.1) 408. 0} 110.1; 114.6; 118.4) 122. 2 124.0; 125. 4) 123.9) 122.1) 125.5 1348 
| | | j 
Transportation equipment 1, 011/1, 010 | 996 | 955 |1,012 (1,017 (|1,021 |1,038 (1,048 |1,046 /1,045 1, 026 | 991 (1,031 (1,038 
Automobiles | 666.6, 647.4) 600.5 648.8) 646.1) 648.9) 664.6, 670.3) 669.3) 671.7, 660.8 641.8) 657.6 #498 
Aircraft and parts. . | 192.2) 187.1) 186.5) 192.1) 192.4) 190.0) 189, 5| 186.1; 182.9) 177.2} 168.9 162.4) 166.6 1879 
Aircraft : : 129.5} 127.2 126.7, 128.0) 128.2) 126.6) 126.8) 125.4) 123.4) 118, 9} 112.3) 109.3) 111.5 110.9 
Aircraft engines and parts ‘ees 37. 6) 38.5 39.0) 38.6) 38.4) 37.9) 37.8 36.3) 35.7) 35.3) 34.4) 33.2) 33.6 35.9 
Aircraft propellers and parts "| 5. 5) 5.4 5.2 5.1) 5.1) 5.0 5.0 5.1 5. 0! 5.0) 5.0) 3. 6) 4.9 49 
Other aircraft parts and equipment. | 19. 6, 16.0 15.6, 2. 4 20.7; 20.4 19.9 19.3 18.8 18.0! 17.2) 16. 3) 16.6 16.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing |} 85.4) 88.1) 92.3 93.0 97.6) 100.1) 101.5) 106.3; 107.6) 111.0; 110.5) 112.4) 123.2 149 6 
Ship building and repairing : | 75.6) 77.7) 81.3 82.0) 86.4) 88.2) 89. 4 94.3 95.6 98.7 98. 1 99.9) 109.3 121.7 
Railroad equipment... << & | 68.4) 65.6) 67.4) 68. 8| 71.5; 72.1; 71.6) 72.3) 71.8) 70.4) 71.2) 60.7; 69.6) 66.6 
Other transportation equipment... .__. ® | 7. " 7. 8) 8. 7) 9.1) 9.5 9. 6) 10.3) 129 146) 149) 14. ‘| 13.9) 14.5 5 
| 
Instruments and related products -| 172} 171 175 | 177 | 181 | 183 | 185 190 | 196 198 201 201 | 199 200 | 27 
ee enn © Did) kbhebtquccdumeenns - 21.1 21.9 22.5) 22.9 2.1; 23.3 23.1 23.3 23.2 24.0 23.8! 24.0 23.8) 25.8 
Photographic apparatus al 37.5 38.7 39.5) 41.2) 41.3 42. 0) 42.9 44.5 44.9 45. 3, 45.5, 45.8 45.4, 46.5 
Watches and clocks ie 25.0; 26. 0) 26.0; 26.2) 26.45 26.7) 2. 4) 32.0; 34.5) 35.8) 35.7; 34.4) 35.0 35.7 
Professional and scientific instruments_|______. 86.9) 88. , 89.4; 90.5 91. 8 «8. ‘| 95.1) 96.5) 94.9) 96.2) 95.5 94.4 95.4 91 
Miscellancous manufacturing industries 330| 314 | 333 | 333 | 343 | 354 | 363 | 366 | 385 | 406 | 412 | 403 | 304 | 304 | 304 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. .-| 39.1) 43.1) 43.9) 45.2) 46.5) 47.8) 48.0) 49. 3) 50.7; 50.5) 49.7) 49.2) 49.6) 47.9 
Toys and sporting goods i - 55. 0 56.6) 56.8) 58.0) 57. 8} 58.1 57.8, 64.0) 73.0) 76.6) 75.3) 72.5) 71.5 715 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. ..._| 44,6 42. 3) 41.0) 44.1) 48.6 51.9 51.5 53.4 55.9| 57.3 55.3 54.0; 53.9) 53.5 
Other miscellangous manufacturing | | 
antl tpensnvadindendetinbhteneneet | 175.0) 190. 5 191.5) 195. 9) mm. 3) a4. g) 209. 1| 218. 6 226. 3) 227.5) 222. 3| 218.1; 219.4 220.9 
1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering mime rapes releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues of the 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked dur- Month abor Review dated prior to tober 1949. Comparable data 
ing, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. from January 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 


Revised data 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 














' Employ- 

Period | ment 
1939: Average | 100.0 
1940: Average | 107.5 
1941: Average 132.8 
1942: Average 156.9 
1943: Average | 183.3 
1944: Average._.. 178.3 
1045: Average......... 157.0 
1046: Average........... | 147.8 


Week! 
pay roll 


100, 0 
113.6 
164.9 
241.5 


331.1 || 


343.7 
293. 5 
271.1 











Industries.' 

[1939 average = 100] 
. Employ- | Weekl \| Emplo 
Period ment payroll | Period ment 
1947: Average.........._.- 156. 2 326.9 || 1949: February.__.__.._- 147 
1948: Average... _. ‘ . 155. 2 351.4 o£ 28 145 
| 1068: August..............-.. 156. 3 360. 1 Pe dondcddedchon 141 
| September............- 158.9 as | eer 138 
EE Sorry 157.6 366. 7 RE 2 138 
November. -_........... 155.9 362.8 | BRA eticacooe 136 
December... .... een 153.5 360. 7 Be Cancthicdnieeses 140. 

1949: January. ...........-.-. 148.9 345.9 | 








y- 


Weekly 
pay roll 


340 4 








1 See footnote 1, table A-3. 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 
Executive ? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Total Defense Post Office All other 
agencies 3 Department ¢ agencies ? 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
I aaa teeta intsliomcaianneieie 2, 153, 170 2, 142, 825 989, 659 455, 002 698, 164 7,127 3, 21 
oa aa leted tcemedinte Rabanne 2, 066, 545 2, 055, 790 916, 358 471, 368 668, 064 7, 273 3, 482 
a ee nee a | 2, 073, 720 2, 062, 884 924, 555 455, 549 682, 780 7,341 3, 495 
AACE NRE 2, 083, 614 2, 072, 752 933, 214 457, 003 682, 535 7,377 3, 485 
NS REIN as 2, 076, O11 2, 065, 156 931, 918 458, 414 674, 824 7, 355 3, 500 
OS a PST: 2, 078, 623 2, 067, 643 934, 509 459, 685 673, 449 7, 443 3, 537 
EL SEE... cunansgatibnahabe 2, 380, 186 2, 369, 331 937, 178 759, 268 672, 885 7, 343 3, 512 
| 
ents NE 8 TEST, .ccncsecctclbbutsia | 2, 089, 545 2, 078, 593 933, 670 475, 836 669, 087 7,414 3, 538 
GN: SAE 2, 089, 040 | 2, 078, 068 935, 216 475, 022 667, 830 7, 420 3, 552 
eS EAT ET 2, 089, 806 2, 078, 766 934, 433 474, 945 669, 338 7, 482 | 3, 558 
NE ES ER SE 2, 095, 814 2, 084, 764 934, 969 476, 440 673, 355 7,478 | 3, 572 
ee, nencanmniebidenithe 2, 106, 927 2, 095, 881 935, 966 479, 722 680, 193 7, 480 3, 566 
itt & fs 2, 114, 767 | 2, 103, 698 934, 661 482, 447 686, 590 7, 498 3, 571 
SC ARE 2, 106, 242 | 2, 095, 156 917, 001 | 485, 196 692, 959 | 7, 507 3, 579 
8 A AE SR | 2, 095, 547 | 2, 084, 118 903, 090 | 491, 408 689, 620 | 7, 842 3, 587 
Continental United States 
i 1, 893, 875 1, 883, 600 766, 854 | 453, 425 663, 321 7,127 3, 148 
ES RE aR 1, 847, 232 1, 836, 550 734, 484 469, 671 632, 395 7, 273 3, 409 
EE eee ee | 1, 854, 242 1, 843, 477 742, 925 453, 926 646, 626 7,341 3, 424 
ANN NRTA 1, 868, 589 1, 857, 803 756, 500 455, 372 645, 931 7, 377 3, 409 
oo ss wenuuinaitindiodes 1, 868, 846 1, 858, 065 762, 682 456, 708 638, 675 7, 355 3, 426 
Sr 1, 876, 443 1, 865, 538 770, 286 457, 972 637, 280 7, 443 3, 462 
RRR 2, 181, 744 2, 181, 744 777, 474 756, 549 636, 941 7,343 3, 437 
CE A es ee | 1, 895, 969 1, 885, 092 777, 679 474, 100 633, 313 7,414 3, 463 
ie. ee RR ea 1, 897, 665 1, 886, 769 781, 956 473, 289 631, 524 7, 420 3, 476 
OS RINE 1, 897, 224 1, 886, 261 780, 782 473, 215 632, 264 7, 482 3, 481 
Ey ATR aT 1, 905, 131 1, 894, 158 784, 077 474, 679 | 635, 402 7,478 3, 495 
a 1, 918, 278 | 1, 907, 309 787, 045 477, 940 | 642, 324 7, 480 3, 489 
SS PSS 1, 929, 461 1, 918, 469 790, 087 480, 651 647, 731 7, 498 3, 494 
EE ROR 1, 925, 251 1, 914, 242 777, 454 483, 390 653, 398 7, 507 3, 502 
ED .. n cn ccecniubacéce 1, 920, 249 1, 908, 897 770, 034 489, 562 649, 301 7, 842 3, 510 




















! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches, for the mixed-owner- 
ship banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and for the Federal Reserve 
Banks are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for all other 
agencies of the executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission 
in the following respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and 
paid a steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime 
Commission, included by Civil Service Commission starting —T 1947; 
(2) exclude substitute rural mai! carriers, included by the Civil Service 
Commission since September 1945; (3) include in December the additional 
postal employment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from 
published Civil Service Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an up- 
ward adjustment to Post Office Department employment prior to December 
1943 to convert temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent 
to a name-count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent 
months have been reported; (5) employment published by the Civil Service 
Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of the first 
day of the next month. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

*From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
a the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 
and 1943. From July 1943 through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number outside 


(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all 
areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported monthly both 
inside and outside continental United States. In the September 1949 and 
earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, figures for the Panewea Railroad, 
the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks were carried separately as ‘‘government corpora- 
tions.” In the October 1949 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review they are included under ‘‘ All other agencies’’ of the executive branch. 
For earlier years the following additional corporations were excluded from 
the executive branch and included under ‘‘Government corporations:’’ Inland 
Waterways Corporation, Spruce Production Corporation, and certain em- 
ployees of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the Treasury Department. Other gov- 
ernment corporations were always included under ‘‘Executive,’”’ 

3 Covers the National Miltary Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies, 

4 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. —— ment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, being private employees, are 
excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, however, when they 
were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. 
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TABLE A-6: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ! 
{In thousands] 

| a 

| Executive 2 

Year and month All branches , ae Legislative Judici: 
| meee Defense Post Office All other -_ 
agencies 3 Department ¢ agencies ? 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) , 
Latiedd — : : a 
1947... $5,966,107 | $5, 922, 339 $2, 646, 913 $1, 205, 051 $2, 070, 375 $29, 074 | $14, 604 
1045 ‘ , 6, 223, 486 6, 176, 414 2, 660, 770 1, 399, 072 2, 116, 572 30, 891 16, 182 
1948: August = . 543, 481 539, 396 229, 273 122, 320 187, 803 2, 605 1, 390 
Septem ber... 3 547, 847 | 543, 700 232, 975 121, 908 188, 817 2, 694 1, 453 
October " ' ‘ an 533, 871 529, 761 *225, 676 124, 095 179, 990 2, 656 1, 454 
November... ae *550, 354 546, 252 235, 507 125, 130 185, 615 *2, 683 1, 419 
December. a 624, 586 620, 396 245, 159 178, 899 196, 338 2, 722 1, 468 
1949: January 538, 453 534, 443 230, 653 *122, 134 181, 656 2, 657 *1, 353 
February..... *518, 821 514, 865 220, 788 120, 505 173, 572 2, 650 1, 306 
March... — 576, 546 572, 328 250, 618 124, 948 196, 762 2, 763 1, 455 
Apre otal 546, 000 541, 967 233, 826 124, 576 183, 565 2, 722 1, 311 
May : 562, 080 557, 889 242, 059 122, 930 192, 900 2, 762 1, 429 
June... 574, 990 570, 757 247, 993 *124, 673 198, 091 2, 792 1, 441 
July 552, 616 548, 387 231, 204 124, 913 192, 270 2, 884 1 345 
August 589, 208 584, 788 249, 156 125, 724 209, 908 3, 005 1, 505 
Continental United States 
i | 

1947 : oe 4 $5, 463, 671 | $5, 420, 337 $2, 234, 417 $1, 200, 943 $1, 984, 977 $29, 074 $14, 260 
1948 ' . wittbdinaiie 5, 731, 115 5, 684, 494 2, 272, 001 1, 394, 037 2, 018, 456 30, 891 15, 730 
1948: August hi 501, 815 497, 769 197, 058 121, 906 178, 805 2, 695 1, 351 
Septem ber... , . 506, 309 502, 201 200, 912 121, 479 179, 810 2, 694 1, 414 
October bdégece edducia 491, 324 487, 255 192, 530 123, 633 171, 092 2, 656 1, 413 
November... 9... Fes 509, 114 505, 052 203, 323 124, 667 177, 062 *2, 683 1, 379 
BNL cubhcmccecsindouaneunil 581, 370 577, 220 211, 614 178, 151 187, 455 2, 722 1, 428 
1949: January pbtebene . at 499, 162 495, 191 200, 204 121, 691 173, 206 2, 657 1,314 
February.. sipuieitliedaad *481, 725 477, 807 192, 441 120, 067 165, 299 2, 650 1, 268 
March... wise wunnindcatindl imal 534, 633 530, 456 218, 474 124, 489 187, 493 2, 763 1,414 
. —_ , ee ek” 504, 901 500, 907 202, 699 124, 114 174, 094 2, 722 1, 272 
May hea aouubenceblliods 522, 002 517, 853 212, 447 122, 474 182, 932 2, 762 1, 387 
June.... Jctmes ‘ ES MS 533, 002 528, 810 216, 532 124, 210 188, 068 2, 792 1, 400 
July. - netetinbiailindlnds 513, 483 509, 2902 202, 757 124, 447 182, 088 2, 884 1, 307 
August. .... ; Pe RRA a 547, 385 542, 917 219, 031 125, 254 198, 632 3, 005 1, 463 























' Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls which, from 
July 1945 until December 1946, were reported -~/ periods ending durin 
the month to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the legislative an 
judicial branches, for the wy | banks of the Farm Oredit Ad- 
ministration, and for the Federal Reserve Banks are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for all other agencies of the executive 
branch are reported through the Civil Service Com ion. Data for Central 
Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

? From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Bog!nning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the National Military Establishment, for which these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-5 for derivation of the employ- 
ment figure by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a 
survey as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and 
July 1946. Beginning December 1946, pay rolls for areas outside the country 
are reported monthly by most agencies. In the September 1949 and earlier 





issues of the Monthly Labor Review, figures for the Panama Railroad, the 
mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Gredit Administration, and the Federal 
Reserve Banks were carried separately as ‘“‘government corporations.”’ In 
the October 1949 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review they 
are included under “‘all other agencies’’ of the executive branch. For earlier 

ears, the following additional corporations were excluded from the executive 

ranch and included under ‘‘government corporations’’: Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Spruce Production Corporation, and certain employees of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the Treasury Department. Other government corpors- 
tions were always included under ‘“‘executive.”’ 

3 See footnote 3, table A-5. 

4 Beginning J uly 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
by the retention of a part of the tal receipts. Both these groups were 
p we = ,, regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

*Revised. 
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TaBLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
Agency Group ! 










































































Federal 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month e. Columbia 
government | government 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies 2 m par 3 agencies 
Employment 

e. .caccuabaghetan= een wanes 233, 667 18, 140 215, 527 207, 824 69, 771 7, 645 | 130, 408 7, 127 576 
nee 231, 242 18, 777 212, 465 204, 601 68, 509 7, 826 128, 266 7, 273 591 
1048; August.........-.---------.-- 234, 253 18, 882 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 592 
a 235, 063 18, 853 216, 210 208, 245 70, 771 7, 551 129, 923 7,377 5&8 
IE i eS 234, 544 18, 564 215, 980 208, 036 70, 666 7, 589 129, 781 7, 355 589 
EE Sch ccndieiemsannes 236, 478 19, 065 217, 413 209, 373 71, 084 7, 702 130, 587 7, 443 597 
RR 242, 626 18, 731 223, 805 215, 955 72, 219 12, 015 131, 721 7, 343 597 

EE  Pectedas«sce<encnceese- 237, 542 18, 896 218, 646 210, 629 71, 202 7, 623 131, 804 7,414 603 
EE 238, 911 19, 064 219, 847 211, 823 71, 723 7, 613 132, 487 7, 420 604 
SS 239, 898 19, 095 220, 803 212, 719 71, 991 7, 625 133, 103 7, 482 602 
A 241, 442 19, 358 222, 084 214, 004 72, 359 7, 75 133, 895 7,478 602 
ae *242, 370 19, 144 *223, 226 *215, 133 72, 545 7, 755 *134, 833 7, 480 613 

OS a Se *243, 891 *19, 762 224, 129 216, 019 72, 440 7, 749 135, 830 7, 498 612 
PEt dstesbcktosésatcancta 245, 048 19, 489 225, 359 217, 237 72, 521 7, 770 136, 046 7, 507 615 
in tetaedinideeiaewennt 244, 723 19, 716 225, 007 216, 546 71, 246 7, 784 137, 516 7, 842 619 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 

Er Se eee eee Cee 767, 770 $49, 455 $718, 315 $686, 796 $217, 337 $29, 562 $439, 897 $29, 074 $2, 445 
RS a ae 815, 351 52, 045 763, 306 729, 791 233, 589 31, 298 464, 904 30, 891 2, 624 
gta bécaccdces 71, 251 3, 480 67, 771 64, 848 21, 114 2, 695 41, 039 2,605 228 
ETI 73, 551 4, 607 68, 944 66, 020 22, 141 722 41, 157 2, 604 230 
October -______- Spthtbeninn eens 70, 755 4, 450 66, 305 63, 421 20, 908 2, 684 39, 829 2, 656 228 
i ce > 73, 223 4, 528 68, 695 65, 782 21, 656 2, 750 41, 376 2, 682 231 
es iiaikss a thieitin ds eine 78, 680 4, 742 73, 938 70, 972 22, 526 3, 704 44, 742 2, 722 244 
a 71, 971 4, 647 67, 324 64, 441 20, 687 2, 669 41, 085 2, 657 226 
February Sn ee t 4, 418 64, 678 61, 810 19, 984 2, 597 39, 229 2, 650 218 
ee 77, 819 4, 801 73, 018 70, 011 22, 190 2, 721 45, 100 2, 763 244 
EI Tr 72, 228 4, 577 67, 651 64, 703 20, 491 2, 642 41, 570 2, 722 226 
ee a 74, 803 4, 676 70, 127 67, 128 21, 020 2, 670 43, 438 2, 762 237 
ae | 74, 474 *4, 747 69, 727 66, 695 20, O80 2, 678 43, 937 2, 792 240 
 - ae 70, 746 3, 772 66, 974 63, 856 19, 186 2, 691 41, 979 2, 884 234 
Ee | 76, 376 4, 181 72, 195 68, 940 20, 414 2, 687 45, 839 3, 005 250 











! Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Serfvice Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the tempo additional postal employ- 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 


Beginning January 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 
and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

2 See footnote 3, table A-5. 

3 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

4 Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2 the number of employees on the pay roll 
with pay during the pay period ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and judicial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 

* Revised. 
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a, 
TABLE A-8: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
{In thousands] 
Personne! (average for year or as of first of month) 2 Type of pay 

ee ae - reo, 
Year and month | | | | Marine Coast Family al Mustering. 

i on | | 7 - + 4 * 1 ( 
Total Army! Air Force Navy | Corps Guard Total Pay rolls 4 lowances 3 leave pay. 

ments ¢ 
1947 | 1, 671 | 7 1, 050 (7) 494 98 20 | $5,350,396 | $3, 336, 934 $308, 220 | $1, 705, 249 
1948. 1, 492 | 7 964 (7) 424 84 20 | 3, 442, 961 2, 993, 124 317, 257 132, 579 
1948: August | * 1,516 579 | 400 430 * 87 21 278, 234 244, 547 27, 756 5, 931 
September * 1, 549 609 401 432 * 87 21 292, 040 251, 398 28, 115 12, 527 
October | #4 56 636 406 438 * 36 21 294, 843 259, 175 28, 253 7 416 
November } $161 647 410 446 * 87 21 298, 971 264, 137 28, 534 6 300 
Decem ber | * 1,629 662 410 449 * 87 22 294, 061 260, 046 28, 605 5, 41 
1949: January * 1,645 677 412 * 88 22 299, 593 265, 618 28, 709 | 5, 266 
February * 1; 688 712 416 450 * 88 22| 290, 041 257, 503 28, 163 | 4375 
March * 1,682 703 417 451 * 89 22 289, 063 255, 340 29, 108 | 4 6i5 
Apri * 1,667 xO 417 450 * 88 23 292, 446 258, 961 29, 037 | 4, 448 
May * 1,651 673 418 449 * 87 23 284, 790 250, 549 29, 517 | 4.724 
June * 1,639 664 418 447 87 | 23 291, 583 255, 996 29, 254 | 5 333 

July | 1, 636 659 419 448 | 86 | 24 302, 660 270, 094 29, 050 3 
August 1, 638 | 655 423 450 | 86 | 24 | 298, 608 266, 437 | 28, 982 | , 189 














1 Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

+ Includes personnel on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 

§ Prior to M iooh 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, P >hilfppine Scouts are included. 

* Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonnel! while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this 
applies to all prior pesiods and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946 
only. Beginning Ottober 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 


count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 
clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

5’ Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in 
the pay rolls. 

* Mustering-out pay represents actual expenditures. Leave payments 
were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress and were cop- 
tinued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted personne! dis. 
charged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave, and to 
officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave accrued in 
excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which in- 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Public 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 197, are 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 

? Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. Combined dat 
shown under Army. * Revised. 


TABLE A-9: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ! 


{In thousands] 





| 
1948 | Annual 








average 


Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. July 1943 


| 























1949 
State | 
| July | June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 
Arizona ‘at a - 150 151 | 183 153 
Grn | 285 284 2865 | 286 286 
California iénudbnddettestale ..| 8,007 3, 008 2, 988 2, 987 2, 963 
Connecticut... .. : ae Ce 704 709 | 721; 729 
Georgia oe 709 713 722| 726 
Idabo bed nitbibiaied 124 124 120 *119 *115 
Illinois ale ; ..| 8,040 | 3,065 | 3,068 | 3,001 3,086 
Indiana. ..... ...| 1,148] 1,145] 1,142] 1,158 | 1,154 
Sas e | 450 449 445 438 432 
Maine ae ‘ 257 254 245 242 243 
Maryland oman ; | 680 681 680 683 687 
Massachusetts........ pdtideal: ee 1, 631 1, 626 1, 636 1, 645 
Minnesota a * ae 7 786 780 768 763 
Missouri . : RA | 1,003 1, 096 1, 097 1, 099 1, 096 
Mentana : 143 143 142 139 137 | 
Nevada *.. 49 49 47 47 45 
New Hampshire 157 155 149 147 149 
New Jersey - 1, 486 1, 499 1,503 | 1,516) 1,520 
New Mexico 134 135| 131/; 130) 129 
New York ; ; 5,372 5,418 4, 421 | 5, 437 | 429 
Oklahoma 457 459 463 | 464/| 462 
Pennsylvania ae 3,431 | 3,470 | 3,504) 3,533 3,540 
Rhode Island 259 | 261 | 263 | 267 | *271 
Tennessee. . 712 714 716 718 715 
Texas a | 1, 738 | ase 1, 742 
j | 
Utah 196 | 184) 182) I81| 174 
Vermont 96 | 96 | 4 | 93 | 93 
Washington 668 | 70 662 642 | 53 
Wisconsin ORS | 972 960 | 959 G57 
Wyoming | 81 | 81 77 | 75 | 73 





j | 
i | | 























154 154; 159; 156] 155 154; 154 155 142 
284 289 305 209 301 300 297 295 277 
2,970 | 2,996 | 3,117/| 3,086| 3,123| 3,162| 3,147] 3,109) 3,065 
739 751| 781 77 780 780 774| °769) 7% 
727 730| 753 751 753 749 747 736 | 73 
“10 |} 1a} 125] 128! #120] 9134) 130) 9128) 101 
3,112 | 3,157 | 3,256 | 3,230] 3,228 | 3,218 | 3,195 | 3,185 | 2,957 
1,165} 1,176| 1,225) 1,215| 1,220] 1,237] 1,203| 1,205/ 1,191 
428 433 | 457 452 452 455 451 | 446 464 
248 251; 264 263 | 268 278 281 277 301 
e00| 690| 723| 723| m0| 720| 714] 707| 758 
1,662 | 1,680/ 1,755| 1,728| 1,733) 1,735 | 1,726 | °1,717| 1,734 
767 775 | 809 813 813 825 823 813 666 
1,006 | 1,109 | 1,154] 1,141 | 1,150 1, 140 | 1,138 | 1,138 | 1,081 
135 137} 142 142; 143 143 | 142 141 117 
| 
45 46 48 48 48 49; 50| 80 
152] 153 | 158 159 | 162; 166/ 169| 167 147 
1,523 | 1,538 | 1,586 1,585) 1,594 | 1,604) 1,599 | 1,589/ 1,732 
130| 130 132 130} 130 133} 132/ 131 
5,454} 5,481 | 5,600 | 5,649 | 5,661 | 5,653 | 5,618 | 5,559 5,268 
| 
458}  400| 483| 475| 477| 476| 468 | — 466 43% 
3,549 | 3,581! 3,701 | 3,671 | 3,668 | 3,660 | 3,627/ 3,586 3,48 
°27 *231 | °292| °203/ *293/ *292/ ° *239 
715 | | 722 751 749| 754) 757 7 | 745 ¢ 
1, 744 | 1, 752 | 1,808 | 1,778 | 1,767 | 1,758 | 1,746) 1,740) 1,64 
169 168 | 184 186 | 191 | 195 189 | 189 | #187 
4) | 9 99 | 100 101; 102; 101 9 
641 | 646) 688 | 692 74 | 7 603 | 687 : 
961 | 971 | 1,006 | 1,000 | 1,003 | 1,018| 1,007| 1,016) 58 
73| | 7B) | 85 | 4 


79 83 | 87 87 





' Revised data in all except the first three columns will be identified by 
an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable 
series, January 1943 to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or the cooperating State agency. See table A-10 for ad- 
dresses of cooperating State agencies. 


2 Does not include contract construction. 
Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data. 
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TABLE A-10: Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by State '! 
{In thousands] 
1949 1948 Annual 
State ~— on PE tesa average 
July June May Apr. Mar. Feb Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 1943 

Poe es SES: Se bas Sar es 200.1 | 203.6} 207.6] 2121] 218.9] 220.8] 223.3 | 224.8] 228.7] 220.1 | 227.1 | 228.3] 228.9] 258.5 
yo RS EP TOE. 14.5 15.3 15.5 15.6 15.2 14.8 14.6 15.2 15.1 14.8 13.8 15.1 15.8 19.4 
ANTE nsensdecenepoccconcessscess 70.0 70.8 71.4 72.5 72.4 70.9 74.7 77.1 79.0 80. 2 79.5 79.6 78.8 76.7 
PEED as 0 cadedsposescsndeccndes 711.4 | 699.4] 697.0] 701.3] 691.3 | 604.0] 704.0] 727.1 | 738.3 | 769.2 | 802.9 | 772.8! 742.1 | 1,165.5 
Colorado. ...------------------------ 52.3 51.0 51.2 51.0 51.6 51.7 52.6 55, 3 58. 6 60, 2 58.9 56,9 57,7 67.5 
po * \ ERC SES ITE 322.8 | 322.6) 340.3 | 354.4] 367.4] 379.0] 387.6] 394.2] 399.8 | 400.6 | 399.9 | 396.3 | 394.7 504. 2 
DE Eitenicpbbocesctosencenes 45.3 44.6 44.2 44.5 44.4 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.2 46.3 48.9 48.2 46.6 55.2 
District of Columbia... .-.----.------ 17.3 17.3 17.2 16.7 16.7 16.6 16. 5 16.8 16. 7 16.8 16.6 16, 3 16. 6 15. 6 
TRA, .ncdgidevcepepeseubuccsecsece 86.9 88.8 91.0 92. 2 96. 6 99. 5 99.3 99. 7 97.3 90. 7 89.9 88. 2 88.0 136.0 
EE RCE SS EIN 246.1 |} 248.7} 251.9] 259.7] 263.5] 265.7 | 266.6 | 271.7 277.6 | 279.9 | 279.4 | 280.1 273.6 302.9 
a a 20.9 20. 5 18.4] 17.5) %16.0] %15.1 *16.1 "19.8 | °22.4] °24.2| °26.5| °25.3] °24.7 15,9 
de Ec mctdiuenchdhGnesedel 1,105.3 {1,117.0 |1, 125.5 |1, 147.6 [1,171.1 {1,191.7 |1, 211. 5 |1, 234.5 {1,242.7 |1, 243.3 |1, 243.8 |1, 231.0 |1, 227.4 | 1, 263.7 
A Eh STE 602.9 | 499.4] 500.8] 512.6] 519.4] 528.0] 533.5] 542.9] 545.8 | 551.6] 560.4] 5427] 544.3 633. 1 
en ee RS 140.8} 142.6; 142.2] 144.8] 149.9] 152.3] 153.9] 155.9] 153.8 | 153.8] 153.9] 153.0] 152.1 161.7 
lied cndandineecocton 88.7 87.5 86.2 86.0 86. 0 86. 0 86.6 87.8 87.8 88.3 87.5 7.6 87.6 144.2 
ne 125, 3 122.7 122. 4 126.9 127.6 128.9 128.3 132. 1 136. 1 137. 5 135, 5 135, 1 134.0 131.7 
oe ih a eae 147.9 | 147.5] 148.0] 147.4] 147.1 147.4 | 148.6] 150.9] 152.6] 153.6] 155.7 155.6 | 151.7 166.1 
| JS t i SSeS 103.8 | 102.8 98. 4 98.3 | 102.0] 106.3 107.8] 109.9] 110.6] 113.3] 120.4 121.5 117.1 144.4 
hi tienacapadheaenoetiine 209.4} 211.1 | 208.6] 212.1] 215.6] 218.0] 219.1 7.7 | 233.0] 235.3 | 242.4 | 239.2] 232.8 348.8 
C8 ESS ESS 619.7 |} 629.3 636.1] 655.5 | 675.8] 690.8] 696.7] 715.5 | 722.8 | 727.9] 731.3 | 725.6] 710.0 R35. 6 
A, di canaapsncestntcessensing 982.4 | 976.6 | 931.7 | 987.4 |1,007.7 /|1,010.5 |1, 041.3 [1,062.9 [1,075.3 |1, 087.1 |1, 084.2 |1, 054.4 |1, 064.8 | 1,181.8 
OE Se See 191.4] 188.0] 185.7 | 185.9] 189.0] 189.7} 191.7] 197.5 | 200.8] 201.9] 210.2] 2100] 206.6 215.1 
Mississippi.....-.-..--.------------- 76. 0 77.1 76.7 76.8 81.2 82.7 84.9 87.7 90. 0 91.3 89. 1 92.0 92.0 95,1 
ee ewe wninnd 333.0 | 330.1 | 328.3} 330.6] 337.8] 338.9 | 342.0] 345.5] 347.2] 349.8 | 347.3 | 349.1 345.4 412.9 
ID icincccncccevescenccovcceses 18.8 18.1 17.4 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 18.1 18. 6 18.8 18.1 18.0} 18.2 5.7 
7 ee 44.7 45.3 44.5 43.8 46.0 47.2 46.9 48.7 50. 0 50.1 49.5 50. 6 51.3 60.8 
I i ccm nsios 3.0 3.1 a 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 7.9 
tt dinckccwnceonens 72. 5 72.5 71.3 72.3 75.2 i 77.5 78.2 79. 5 81.2 81.8 82.2 81.8 77.0 
 , , 631.1 | 649.7] 658.8 75.2 | 604.9 | 702.3 | 707.2 | 724.7] 740.9] 747.8 | 750.4] 743.§ 732.8 951.1 
 engateccenscedacecewd 10.2 10.1 9.8 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.8 9.8 9.8 7.9 
EE ae 1, 653.7 |1, 686.9 {1,706.1 1,742.3 |1, 790.0 |1, 809.0 |1, 807.8 |1, 853.1 |1, 884.7 [1,896.9 |1, 900.0 [1,878.4 |1,818.4 | 2,115.7 
EE ce ehicaccensisosc~es 360.2 | 365.9 | 366.5 | 374.1 381.8 392. 3 394.2 | 403.0 407.9 415.8 421.8 421.5 391.5 399. 9 
Ee 6.7 6.7 6.4 6. 2 6.3 6. 2 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.5 6.6 6.6 5.6 
in cnnndeamnncahieecssucil 1, 062. 5 |1, 091.0 |1, 103.8 |1, 131.3 |1, 164.3 |1, 187.7 |1, 198.3 |1, 219.3 |1, 235.7 |1, 241.0 |1, 253.7 |1, 235.3 |1, 220.6 | 1,363.3 
ee cewsuea 60.5 60.8 61.3 61.7 62.8 63.5 | ' 64.3 66.7 A7.4 67.9 67.2 66,9 66.7 99.7 
Oe oak cs de dcasesesceccsee 137.2} 146.8] 136.3 | 132.6] 130.9! 127.0] 128.5] 137.1 143.2 |} 155.0] 160.2] 160.5 | 150.8 192. 1 
Pennsylvania ?____- BS OS Oe _...|1, 297.9 [1,330.3 {1,362.6 1,393.2 |1, 429.8 {1,447.0 |1, 461.7 [1,498.9 |1, 504.0 /|1, 508.1 [1,508.1 [1,498.0 |1,481.2 | 1,579.3 
See 122.5} 123.2) 122.9] 126.1 132.7} 138.6] 140.2] 142.9] 145.7 146.3 147.3 147.1 147.7 169, 4 
PE xdindncucéttnupecsésaccs 190.4 | 192.3 191.5] 195.7] 197.9/| 200.8] 199.1 206. 1 206. 1 206.6 | 208.5] 211.1 206. 7 191.8 
RAR 12.0 11.7 11.3 11.3 11.5 11.5 11.6 11.8 12.2 11.9/] 11.6 11.8 12.0 10.3 
idoddbsiainccncusecanne 228.9 | 227.0 | 228.6 | 231.2] 234.3 | 237.4] 237.0] 246.6] 262.1 258.0} 258.1 260.4 | 256.9 255.9 
yp” yee 335.6 | 337.8] 333.0] 331.8] 336.2] 337.9] 343.1 | 353.3 | 358.0] 352.8 | 351.4] 353.6] 352.9 424.8 
CEE tid ndbuduaccanswasannnwe 30.6 27.2 26.7 26. 6 25.9 25.5 25.5 27.7 30.9 31.6 32.8 29.1 29.4 33. 5 
"ae 31.5 32.1 32.5 33.0 34.0 35.0 35.4 36.3 36.7 36.9 37.3 37.9 37.1 41.3 
. | aaa Seika bie wis : 194.7 | 196.1 195.7 | 200.5 | 204.1 205.9 | 206.3} 211.3 | 215.5] 218.4] 217.7 | 214.5] 211.5 231.9 
cancecesessenes- _....-| 173.0] 174.2] 170.9] 171.8] 170.4] 163.4 163. 5 174.5 184.8] 192.9] 192.8 183.7 180. 6 285. 6 
West Virginia........................| 1229] 126.3] 128.1 131.4} 134.5 | 136.3] 137.6] 139.5] 140.4] 142.1 141.3 141.3 140. 6 132. 2 
i ea a 410.3 | 398.3 | 393.2] 399.0] 407.8] 411.4] 415.5 | 426.5] 430.7] 431.8 | 445.9] 434.5 | 447.9 442.8 
_ ial 6.4 6.3 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.4 7.3 7.3 6.7 6.9 | 6.9 | 5.1 






































' Revised data in all except the first three columns will be identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency listed below. 

? Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industrial Classification. 

+The manufact series for these States are based on the 1942 Social 
Security Board Cl cation (others are on the 1945 Standard Industrial 
Classification). 


Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Little Rock. 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 


sion, Tallahassee. 
Georgia—Employment Security Agency, Departmentof Labor, Atlanta3. 
er aeeyment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 
0 


Iilinois—Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, 
Department of Labor, Chicago 54. 

Indiana—Research and Statistics Section, Employment Security Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis 12. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 

ae sunployment Security Division, State Labor Department, 
sopexka. 

Kentucky— Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

sine— Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

Maryland—Employment Security Board, Department of Employment 
Security, Baltimore 1. 


Massachusetts— Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, Boston 10. 

Michigan— Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, Department o 
Social Security, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Lincoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Employment Service and Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, Bureau of Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Research and Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Department of Labor, New York 17, 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck, 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Rhode Island— Department of Labor, Providence 2. 

South Carolina —Employment Security Commission, Columbia 10. 

South Dakota —Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee —Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont —Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier 

Virginia — Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 14. 

Washington —Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Virginia— Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W yoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over TABL 
— 
” - e ° ° . 
TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 
| } <7 
Class of turn-over and year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee 
Si 
Total accession: | | | 
1949 | 32) 29/ 30] 29 3.5 4.4] 23.6 /...._. ~ Seer Spe = oman 
1948 4.6); 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1) 45) 3.9) 995 
1947 6.0 | 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 
1046 |} 85] 68 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7) 43 Durable 
1939 8 * . 6. 2 | 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 28 Nondur: 
Total separation | NO 
1044 4.6 4.1 | 4.8 | 4.8 5.2 4.3 | en on Tae Gray ae a ae 
1948 4.3 4.2) 4.5 | 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 | 4.5 4.1 | 43 
1047 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0) 3.7 n’an¢ 
1946 | 68/ 63] 66) 63 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9| 4s Teles 
1939 9. Zz 32} 26| 31] 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 35 Gees 
Quit: 4 | 
1940 | See ae eae ee ee re oes ae 
1948 2.6 | 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 | 2.2 | 17 Cast 
1947 3.5} 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5) 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 27) 23 Tin 
1946 4.3 | 3.9) 4.2 4.3 4.2); 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7] 3.0 Wir 
1939 8 9 6 | 8 8 7 | 7 7 8 1.1 9 8 7 Cut! 
Discharge: Too 
149 3 3 3 2 2 -2 BD f cacccsadinucaccasfocceeess : sa 
1948 4 .4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 | 3 Har 
1947 4 4 ' 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4) 4 groves, 
i046 sodpiihliansid 5 5 4 4 .4 3 4 4 4 .4 4) 4 ee Stes 
1939 soleil OE 5 or PT 1 aa 1 ee 1 1 1 1 1 wo 2 1 fit 
Lay-off: § Star 
1949 —< ee 2.8 2.8 3.3 es an Seer - Fab 
1948 : : 1.2] 13 1.2 Sh. 85 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 12} 1.4 2.2 Bolt 
1947 . peed we 9} .8 9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 .8 9 9) 8 | 9 For: 
1946 me wees - 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 .7 1.0 1.0 | a 1.0 
1939 8 wae 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 18; 20) 27 Electric 
M isceilaneous, including military: ¢ Elec 
1949... e are 1 1 | 1 | 1 J) a - egeeee lean states Rad 
104 ° of 1 od 1 1 1 l ok oh | oh} ol a Con 
1947 — . eee 1 ok -l 1 1 1 1 -l 1 | 7 eo oS on 
1046 hihi ataiastethihieel: 2 . 2 | 2 2 2 2 | 2 2 | 2 1 I Machin 
Eng 
! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- ? Preliminary figures. a 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to § Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. : Mai 
those shown by the burean’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 4 Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with Met 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, quits. el: 
refer to a l-week period ending nearest the 15th of the mouth. The turn- § Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and General 
over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and parece ee permanent lay-offs. Pun 
vey—proportionately fewer small plants are included: printing and publish- 
ing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not Transp 
covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. See note, table B-2, Aire 
Airc 
Shij 
Automeo 
Mol 
Mo 
Nonferr 
Pri 
al 
Rol 
Lig! 
Nor 
m 
Lumbe 
Saw 
Pla’ 
Furnitu 
Fur 
Stone, ¢ 
Gla 
Cer 
Brit 
Pot 


See fc 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 

































































Separation 
Total accession 
Miscellaneous, 
Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
military 
| | | | 
July? | June | July? June | July? | June | July! | June | July? | June | July? | June 
——— <2 _—_-——— —_—-—— —- rr O  - —_— ——-—--—— 
MANUFACTURING | 
Durable goods. ------- we wen anneerseesseeee---------- . 3.3 4.2 4.1 4.7 1.3 1.6 0.2 0.3 2.4 2.7 0.2 | 0.1 
Nondurable goods- - - --- -222---2---- eo secese-ese-e---- 3.9 4.6 3.7 4.1 1.6 1.5 a .2 1.8 2.3 1] a 
Durable goods 
[ron’and steel and their products_.....-..............- 2.3 2.5 3.9 4.1 1.0 1.1 2 2 2.4 2.6 a 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills- --___- 1.4 1.5 3.3 3.6 1.0 1.0 aa a 1.8 2.3 .4 2 
Gray-iron castings. ...-.....---.-.---------------- 2.5 3.6 4.5 4.4 1.5 1.2 3 3 2.6 2.7 1 2 
Malleable-iron castings...............----..--.-.-- 2.0 2.6 3.1 5.7 1.1 1 .2 1.9 4.2 4 2 
ee ee 1.5 1.3 5.8 4.7 6 9 7 - 5.0 3.5 a a 
Cast-iron pipe and ‘fittings----.........- wawecsence 2.0 1,3 2.0 2.8 Xs . 6 .2 a 9 2.0 2 1 
Tin cans and other tinware-..-.........-.-.-.-..-- 7.3 8.1 6. 2 2.8 1.5 1.4 4 5 4.2 + < 2 
Wire products. -...-..-..---.----.----------------- 2.9 3.1 3. 1 4.7 “= .% 2 2 2.0 4.1 2 3 
Cutlery and edge tools.........................- 2.4 1.4 2.5 3.0 9 .3 = 3 1.3 1.9 (3) 1 
Tools (except edge ens machine tools, files, and 
ae a al a a ae eer Z .9 2.7 5.8 .6 .8 aa a 1.8 4.7 an fl 
I il tne teeeniininienetncnnbdbed 2.3 2.3 4.0 4.7 1.4 11 2 4 2.3 2.9 at 7 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment... _.....-- 8.8 5.1 3.6 4.7 1.2 1.2 a 3 2.0 3.1 1 a 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
fittings.......--.-----.-------....----------.---- 2.5 2.7 4.0 5.6 1.0 1.1 9 .2 2.8 4,2 (3) 1 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. .__- 5.8 5.9 4.3 3.6 i 1,5 3 2 2.2 1.8 fl wa 
Fabricated structural-metal products. ---.......-- 4.1 4.2 4.3 3.5 1.2 3 .3 x 2.6 1.7 2 a 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. .................. 1.0 2.0 4.1 3.6 .4 MH .4 (3) 3.2 2.7 1 2 
Forgings, iron and steel. ..........-------.-------- 2.1 2.9 5.5 4.7 a 8 a i 4.5 3.7 1 a 
i ik cittitidntpetarnensecresesennevex 23 2.3 3.1 4.4 .8 9 2 2 2.0 3.2 ot od 
Electrical equipment for industrial use......--..-- 3 1.3 2.1 4.5 .6 8 1 a 3 3.4 3 2 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. _----- 2.4 3.1 4.4 4.7 1,2 1.5 on .3 2.9 2.9 oa (#) 
Communication equipment, except radios__._.---- 8 1.0 3.5 3.8 5 a .4 “a 2.5 2.8 a on 
Machinery, except electrical... .-.........-..-......--. 1.6 2.3 3.5 3.9 8 9 a a 2.4 2.7 1 1 
are 1.6 3.1 4.9 7.6 8 8 a . 3.9 6.5 a 1 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. .-_.........-- 2.1 3.0 3.8 3.3 1.1 1.4 ie 2 2.3 1.5 - a 
ie iehinttcanchiedownemineneen .5 .8 2.7 4.6 .4 4 a oa 1.8 3.9 3 2 
Machine-tool accessories... ..............-...-.---- 4.2 3.6 5.2 5.5 1.1 1.0 3 3 3.8 4.1 (8) a 
Metal working machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified..........-..-- EE 1.0 1.0 5.1 3.3 Ph By y <a 4.2 2.3 aa an 
General industrial machinery, except pumps a 1.5 ) 2.9 3.9 .8 .8 =a <a 1.9 2.8 o l 
Pumps and pumping equipment_-_-.-............-- 1.1 3.0 2.3 4.5 .6 1.1 a 3 1.4 2.9 s a 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles______- 6.3 6.8 6.4 7.0 1.3 1,6 3 4 4.7 4.9 a of 
Fe ae RE oe a Ce ae RI RR 4.8 5.8 2.9 3.4 1.4 1.9 oa a 1.3 1.2 (') «a 
Aircraft parts, including engines.._._..._._________ 1.9 2.2 2.4 2.4 8 8 3 .6 1,2 1.0 sa (*) 
Shipbuilding and repairs.._....................__- 12.9 14,8 14.6 16.8 1.4 1.7 .4 4 12.7 14. 6 cl 
PLE a ee 5.0 8.5 5.5 4.8 2.1 2.4 3 .4 3.0 1.8 1 a 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers____._____- ae 5.0 8.9 6.0 4.5 2.4 2.7 3 -4 3.2 1.3 “1 J 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories..........____- 5.0 7.6 4.9 4.8 1.6 1.6 oa 3 2.8 2.7 . 2 Bs 
Nonferrous metals and their products_.........____- 3.1 3.2 3.3 4.3 .9 .9 a 2 2.1 3.1 3 » 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
i i LAAT TAT 1.8 1.7 3.3 4.2 a 9 .2 .2 2.1 3.0 2 | i 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys... 3.5 1,2 2.0 4.7 .6 .6 (3) (4) La 3.9 2] ja 
SE AIT AIT 1.9 9.9 2.0 3.4 .9 9 on an a 2.2 .3 2 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and 
magnesium... -.... | PACA REI, LDL IIE 2.6 3.2 3.3 3.6 9 ae a 3 2.0 2.1 a 1 
Lumber and timber basic products_..................- 4.5 5.9 3.5 5.3 2.1 2.6 2 3 1.1 | 2.3 an | sf 
a cs tna gcembine menewauee 4.3 6.0 3.4 5.4 2.0 2.6 2 .2 1.1 2.5 a <a 
Planing and plywood mills.......................- 2.7 3.1 2.9 3.0 ee 1.6 on on 1.4 1.1 an oa 
Furniture and finished lumber products_-_._....._.._- 4.2 23 5.0 5.1 1.6 1.6 3 3 3.0 3.1 “a aa 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings. -- 4.1 3.5 5.1 4.6 1.6 1.5 .4 3 3.0 a «a a 
Stone, clay, and glass products_......................- 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.4 .9 as al a 1.9 | 2.0 ol +a 
| | "=== 3.0 3.7 3.6 | 2.5 9 .8 . . 2.4 | 1.4 1 . 
saben iieeendl 1.5 2.8 1.8 1.6 1.0 1.0 om om 6 3 | a of 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..................-..-.. | 18 3.3 2.6 3.0 1.3 1.4 2 3 1.0 1.3 1 (3) 
Pottery and related products.................-.... 9 1.4 2.8 4.0 1.0 2.0 om .3 1,5 1.7 8) @ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and C: 
Industries '—Continued 
L 
| Separation _ 
| Total accession i 
Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off ; including” 
Military 
| —_—_—— z 
| July? | June | July? | June | July? | June | July*| June | July? | June | July! June ee 
Pe OL es Se a ee entiogiiaigil aa od *~ Deke 
| | Sie 
MANU FACTURING—Continued | 
Nondurahle goods | | | 
| | | 
Textile-mill products 3.0 3.4 | 3.9 4.1 | 1.4 | 1.3 0.2 | 0.2 2.2 2. 5 0.1 0.1 eT 
Cotton | 28/] 28 4.2 44) 15) 15 2 | 2] 26 2.7/ @) (@) 147: A 
Silk and rayon goods | 40) 8&1] 38] 50; 14] 13 a). ae “Set et & , le 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing 5.2 | 8.0 4.0 | 4.4 1.0 | 9! oe on 2.7 3.2 | 1 9 Pe 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ; | 2.4 | 2.7 | 2.1 3.1 1.5 | 1.3 | au a 5 17; @ (3) ” 1948: Ju 
Hosiery, seamless 4.1 4.2 | 4.5 3.7 2.1 1.6 1 ont 2.2 2.0 | a ae 
Knitted underwear 4.0 4.0 3.1 3.6 2.2 1.8 .2 a4 By 17; (@ ( Se 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen | 0 
and worsted. . } 22) 28) 23) 27) .7| 7 A | 2) 14) 27] 1 N 
D 
Apparel and other finished textile products. §.2 7. 4.0 | 5.2 | 2.4 | 2.1 .2 2 | 1.4 29; ) (a 1949: Ja 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. - 5.2 12.3 | 2. 5 | 4.9 | 1. 4 | 1.1 3 1 1.6 3.7 () (a "Fe 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and | M 
allied garments : 5.5 | 3.8 | 4.8 | 4.8 | 3.4 2.9 2 | 1 1.2 | 1.8 | (3) (3 A) 
| M 
Leather and leather products 4.2 | 4.3 | 2.9 | 3.8 | 1.8 | 2.1 -2 | - .8 1.4 | ‘a Ju 
Leather | 29) 24) 31] 26 8 | 9 a a 2.1 1.5 1 Ju 
Boots and shoes 4.3 4. 6 | 2.9 | 3.7 | 2.0 2.3 2 2 .6 1,1 1 1 
| 
Food and kindred products | 5.7 | 6.8 | 4.7 | 4.4 | 1.9 1.9 4 .4 2.3 2.0 1 1 
Meat products 6.3 | net 5.3 | 5.3 | 1.9 2.0 5 .4 2.8 2.7 1 2 
Grain-mill products 5.0 5.3 3. 5 | 2.4 2.2 1.5 5 .4 -7 of 1 1 
Bakery products 4.0 | 6.7 | 4.0 | 3.9 2.2 2.5 5 -4 1.2 -9 | 1 1 
° | 
Tobacco manufactires 2.4 | 2.6 2.0 2.4 | 1.5 1.4 on -2 3 PY 1 1 
Paper and allied products 2.2 2.7 | 2.4 | 2.3 1.0 1.2 2 2 | 1,1 .8 1 1 
Paper and pulp | 1.9 | 2.3 | 2.4 2.2 .8 1.0 2 ‘a 1.3 9 | 1 1 
Paper boxes —_ 2.9 | 3.3 | 2.5 2.3 1.3 1.4 2 on .9 .6 1 | l 
Chemicals and allied products 1.9 1.7 | 2.5 3.5 5 .6 1 sf 1.8 2.7 8 1947: A’ 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 2.2 1.8 1.5 1.7 6 .6 2 om .6 7 a 1948: A’ 
Rayon and allied products 2.7 1.9 | 2.6 3.4 4 .6 1 a 2.0 2.6 a l 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 1.3 1.5 2.7 4.3 .4 5 1 om 2.1 3.5 —- l 1948: Jt 
| A 
Products of petroleum and coal. .. 4 1.1 8 .9 3 3 (3) a 4 4 1 ! 8 
Petroleum refining jicamatinnt 4 1.0 a x 3 3 (3) ® 3 | 3 a l ) 
N 
ETE: SE Se ee 1.9 2.6 3.0 3.4 1.2 1.1 1 ai 1.6 | 21 Sh 1 D 
Rubber tires and inner tubes : 1.0 1.5 3.0 3.6 6 8 () of 2.3 2. 6 | 1] l 1949: Js 
Rubber footwear and related products. -. - 2.3 2.9 2.3 2.4 1.6 1.6 of 3 a) .6 ‘ut l F 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 3.8 4.5 3.6 3.6 2.4 1.1 on 2 .9 2.2 1 l M 
A 
Miscellaneous industries | (*) 2.6 (*) 3.8 (4) s (*) 1 (4) 2.8 (4) J i 
1 
NONMANUFACTURING | | Ju 
Metal mining ‘ ee ee 2.4 3.7 4.3 8.7 2.0 3.4 ‘7 .4 1.9 4.7 2 2 
Iron-ore abocuais han 1.0 2.2 2.3 2.0 8 1.0 of +2 1.1 .6 3 | 2 
Copper-ore 3.1 3.6 4.8 8.2 2.8 6.6 .2 oa 1.7 1.3 Pe l 
Lead. and zinc-ore 2.3 3.9 4.3 18.4 1.9 2.4 ot .4 2.1 15.3 1 2 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite niseapend = 2.3 .9 2.0 1.4 1.5 1.0 (8) (8) 3 a 2 2 
IIL 5 0 nicnentahicouneaunmenndebe ee 1.9 L1 30) 34 1.9 1.5 A 1 8 1.6 2 | 2 
Communication: 
TIEN. ¢apegeconcenapaccungeneetehipa mind @& 17) @ 16) (4 12] (4 1] 2) O | |! 
SE ddittenerceninebeuseninnanien aS Se 1.4 (*) 26) (® 11) (3) (4) 13) | 2 
i Since January 143 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 
mation have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries thes 1947: 
Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 1948: 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at 2 Preliminary figures, 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 2 Less than 0.05. 1948: 


turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 4 Not available. 
Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 
ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B-1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s ne. 
monthly mimeographed release. ‘‘Labor Turn-Over,” which is available upon request. 


A 
A 
Jt 
A 
8 
0 
N 
D 
Js 
F 
MN 
A 
M 
Ji 
Ju 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-—1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ! 






















































































































































































Mining 
Metal Coal 
Year and month Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zine Anthracite Bituminous 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. -, | Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. LS hrly. | wkly. wily | hrly. | wkly. EN. hrly. | wkly. wn brly. | wkly os hrly. | wkly. ANE. | hrly, 
earn- house earn- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- hours | ®@fR- | earn | pours | Carn: | earn- Mee earn- | earn- h Y- | earn- 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings FS! ings | ings | 24'S) ings 
' | 
<—— _|— —_|—_——_ 
1947: Average...---- $54.63 | 41.8 |$1. 307 |$52.34 | 40.2 $1,302 ($50.27 | 44.8 [$1,323 $55.00 | 41.3 |$1.334 |$02.77 | 37.7 ($1.665 |$66.59 | 40.7 | $1. 636 
1948: Average-.-.----- 60. 80 42.4 | 1.434 | 58.32 41.3 | 1.412 | 65.81 45.2 | 1.456 | 61.37 41.3 | 1.486 | 66. 57 36.8 | 1. 809 72. 12 38.0 i. 898 
1948: July. .-.------- 58.08 | 40.5 | 1.434 | 55.58 | 40.6 | 1.369 | 66.31 | 44.5 | 1.490 | 52.62 | 34.8 | 1.512 | 55.14] 31.8 | 1.734 | 64.70 | 33.4] 1.937 
AMBER .. cccces 62. 88 43.1 | 1.459 | 59.13 41.7 | 1.418 | 69. 57 45.8 | 1.519 | 64. 41 42.6 | 1.512 | 72.77 38.3 | 1.900 | 76, 48 39.0 1. 961 
September. ..-- 62.44 | 41.6 1.501 | 60.56 | 40.4 | 1.499 | 67.04 | 43.7 | 1.534 | 63.04] 41.2 | 1.530 | 69.32 | 36.6] 1.894 | 74.11 | 37.6] 1.971 
October . -..-.-- 64. 09 42.5 1.508 | 62.74 41.8 | 1. 501 | 68.37 45.1 | 1.516 | 64.15 41.6 | 1.542 | 73.68 38.7 | 1.904 76. 24 39.2] 1.945 
Nevember-.- 64. 02 42.4 | 1.510 | 61.10 41,2 | 1.483 | 70. 62 45.5 | 1.552 | 66. 20 42.3 | 1.565 | 60. 89 33.4 | 1.823 | 72.73 37.2 | 1.955 
December - - - - - 65. 36 43.0 | 1.520 | 61.32 41.1 | 1.492 | 71.70 46.2 | 1.552 | 68.23 43.1 | 1.583 | 63.27 | 34.0 | 1.861 | 76.28 | 39.0 1. 956 
1949: January. -.---- 64.75 | 42.1 | 1.538 | 62.75 | 42.0 | 1.494 | 72.15 | 45.9 | 1.572 | 68.67 | 42.0 | 1.635 | 67.39 | 36.0 | 1.872 | 76.32) 39.2 | 1.947 
February... --- 64.74 42.4 | 1.527 | 62.81 42.1 | 1.492 | 67. 56 43.7 | 1.546 | 67.82 42.1 | 1.611 | 47.97 | 26.1 | 1.838 | 73.56 | 37.9] 1.941 
March.........| 66.16 | 43.3 | 1.528 | 63.30 | 42.4 | 1.493 | 70.90 | 46.1 | 1.538 | 69.56 | 43.1 | 1.614] 46.15 | 25.0 / 1.846 | 70.54 | 36.4! 1.938 
=e 64. 7 42.6 | 1.519 | 62.20 | 41.8 | 1.488 | 71.35 | 46.3 | 1.541 | 64.74 41.0 | 1.579 | 56.82 | 30.6 | 1.857 | 72.33 | 37.4 1.934 
May-...--------| 68.72 | 42.2 | 1.510 | 61.64 41.4 1.489 | 67.37 | 44.5 | 1.514 | 66.03) 41.9 1.576 | 63.63 | 34.1 | 1.866 | 72.98 | 37.5 | 1.046 
June.........--| 60.96 | 40.8 | 1.494 | 60.26 | 40.8 | 1.477 | 59.34 39.8 | 1.491 | 64.00 | 41.4] 1.546 | 45.28 | 23.4] 1.935 | 59.90 | 30.7] 1.951 
Fh acnedecsus 58.82} 39.5 | 1.489 | 56.44 | 38.5 | 1.466] 59.90 39.7| 1.511 | 61.32] 40.0| 1.533 | 67.14 | 35.6] 1.886 | 47.94 | 25. 1 1, 910 
! ' | 
Mining—Continued Contract construction 2 
| 
(Crude petroleum and | Nonbuilding construction 
Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- | eles —_ a ae 
| and quarrying struction | 
| a hl 7 Y ‘ ’ 
regas production | ae Se Highway and street | Heavy construction 
| 
1947: Average.._.__. $59.36 | 40.3 si. 473 \ss0. 84 45.0 |$1.123 |_...... ae ae Sw eee ae | * 
1948: Average... _--- 66.68 | 40.0 | 1.667 | 55.31 | 44.5 | 1.243 ($68.25 | 38.1 |$1. 790 ($66.61 | 40.6 |$1.639 |$62.41 | 41.6 |$1. 500 $69.69 | 39.9 | $1. 746 
| | 
1000: Jeliy.s........-. 67.57 | 40.1 | 1.685 | 56.31 | 44.8) 1.257 | 69.84 38.9) 1.793 | 68.33 | 41.8 | 1.634) 64.47 | 43.1 | 1.494) 70.83 | 40.6] 1.744 
Be paccecson 70. 18 41.5 | 1.691 | 58.69 46.1 | 1.273 | 70.47 39.1 | 1.803 | 69. 40 42.3 | 1.639 | 65.70 43.8 | 1.501 | 72. 57 41.1 | 1.665 
September - - 67. 83 39.6 | 1.713 | 57.42 45.0 | 1.276 | 71.07 38.9 | 1.827 | 70. 56 42.4 | 1.663 | 67.30 44.1 | 1.526 | 73. 66 41.0 1. 705 
October - ------ 68. 28 39.7 | 1.720 | 58.68 45.7 | 1.284 | 70.51 38.6 | 1.826 | 70.40 42.1 | 1.672 | 67.42 43.7 | 1.541 | 73.18 40.7 . 799 
November --_._| 68. 82 39.6 | 1.738 | 57.05 44.4 | 1.285 | 68.28 37.1 | 1.840 | 65.31 39.1 | 1.671 | 61. 54 40.6 | 1.514 | 67.53 37. 6 1. 803 
December _- -- - 69. 52 40.0 | 1.738 | 56.79 44.3 | 1.282 | 71.65 38.5 | 1.862 | 69. 64 40.7 | 1.712 | 62.62 40.7 | 1.538 | 74. 47 40.6 1, 833 
1949: January... _-- 73. 32 41.1 | 1.784 | 54.91 42.7 | 1.286 | 70.14 37.5 | 1.869 | 67. 54 39.5 | 1.710 | 59.98 39.2 | 1.530 | 73.00 39. 7 1, 839 
February 70. 37 39.8 | 1.768 | 54. 36 42.3 | 1.285 | 69.96 37.3 | 1.877 | 68. = 39.7 | 1.714 | 61.17 39.8 | 1.536 | 72.34 39.6; 1.827 
March........ 69. 54 39.6 | 1.756 | 54.40 42.5 | 1.280 | 69.22 36.9 | 1.875 | 67.2 39.5 | 1.703 | 61.96 40.4 | 1.534 | 70.78 38.8 | 1.826 
| =a 70. 30 39.9 | 1.762 | 56.38 43.3 | 1.302 | 69.86 37.3 | 1.872 | 68. 7 40.1 | 1.709 | 62,44 40.2 | 1.555 | 73.96 | 40.2] 1.842 
SET." 71.78 | 40.6 | 1.768 | 58.17 44.3 | 1.313 | 71.70 38.5 | 1.864 | 71.42 41.7 | 1.712 | 67.17 42.9 | 1.567 | 75. 47 40.8 1, 851 
Minnsanedae 70.59 | 39.7 | 1.778 | 57.55 43.8 | 1.314 | 71.41 38.5 | 1.856 | 71.34 41.9 | 1.704 | 66.52 42.3 | 1.574 | 76.25 | 41.5 1, 837 
| Se 72.46 | 40.3 | 1.798 | 57.46 43.3 | 1.327 | 71.52 | 38.5] 1.855 | 72.13 | 42.2] 1.710 | 68.02] 43.3 | 1.573 | 75.98 | 41.3] 1.840 
Contract construction *~Continued 
Nonbuilding Building construction 
construction—Con. 
| Special-trade contractors 
Total: Building 
Other construction construction General contractors 
Total: Special-trade | Plumbing and | Painting and 
contractors | heating | decorating 
| | | | | | 
RG SS ER GPa A Se ees POTS a ee an Pa PAE eos See @ seal 
1948: Average... .__- $66.16 | 40.4 |$1.637 $68.85 | 37.3 |$1. 848 |$64.64 | 36.6 $1. 766 |$73.87 | 38.0 ($1. 946 |$76.83 | 39.2 $1. 960 |$69.77 6.3 | $1. 925 
| | 
1948: —_ |. ee 69.36 | 42.0 | 1.652 | 70.47 37.8 | 1.862 | 66.38 37.2 | 1.785 | 75.32 | 38.5 | 1.956 | 78.15 | 39.3 1.989 | 71.49] 37.1! 1.927 
August____.._. 69. 59 41.9 | 1.662 | 70.91 37.8 1. 874 | 66. 87 37.3 | 1.793 | 75. 88 38.4 | 1.976 | 79.31 39.2 | 2.024 | 71.09 36.6 | 1,944 
September..._| 69.82 | 41.9 | 1.666 | 71.29 | 37.6 | 1.895 | 67.07 | 37.0 | 1.813 | 76.23 | 38.3 | 1.992 | 78.68 | 38.8 | 2.030 | 71.77 36, 8 | 1, 951 
October... ._. 69.74 | 41.7 | 1.671 | 70.59 | 37.3 | 1.892 | 66.53 36.7 | 1.815 | 75.51 | 38.0 | 1.988 | 77.49 | 38.7 | 2.004] 71.15 | 35.9] 1.982 
November__._| 67.00 | 39.8 | 1.683 | 69.39 | 36.4 | 1.906 | 64.97| 35.6 | 1.824 | 74.72 | 37.3 | 2.006.| 76.34 | 38.0 | 2.010 | 70.61 | 35.3 | 2.003 
mber____- 69.03 | 40.6 | 1.702 | 72.33 | 37.8 | 1.915 | 68.60 | 37.4 1.835 | 76.86) 38.1 | 2.017 | 80.71 | 39.7 | 2.031 | 71.59 | 35.9) 1.901 
1949: January_______ 67.52 | 39.6 | 1.705 | 70.88 | 37.0 | 1.918 | 66.84 | 36.5 1.833 | 75.50 | 37.5 | 2.012 | 79.08 | 39.1 | 2.022 | 68.33 | 34.4] 1.985 
February__.._. 67.88 | 39.9} 1.701 | 70.53 | 36.5 | 1.930 | 66.84 | 36.1 | 1.853 | 75.13 | 37.1 | 2.027 | 78.16 | 38.8 | 2.014 | 68.92) 34.9 | 1. 974 
March........ 67.57 | 39.8 | 1.698 | 69.83 | 36.1 | 1.933 | 66.60) 35.8 | 1.864 | 73.87 | 36.5 | 2.022 | 77.33 | 38.6 | 2.003 | 69.73 | 35.5 | 1.964 
[a 67.69 | 39.6 1.710 | 70.33 | 36.4 1.934 | 66.88 | 35.9 | 1.862 | 74.84 36.9 | 2.027 | 76.93 | 38.3 | 2.009 | 69.66 | 35.5) 1.965 
a 71.07 | 41.3 | 1.722 | 71.81 | 37.2) 1.930 | 68.34 | 36.8 | 1.858 | 76.29 | 37.7 | 2.023 | 77.75 | 38.5 | 2.018 | 71.93 | 36.6 | 1. 963 
i betasesene 71.19 | 41.7 | 1.709 | 71.44| 37.1 | 1.924 | 67.70 | 36.7 | 1.846 | 76.43 | 37.7 | 2.026 | 77.95 | 38.6 | 2.022 72.18 | 36.8) 1.961 
Fe itiktisincinsnie 72. 64 41.6 | 1.744 71.27 37.1 | 1.922 | 67.33 36.6 | 1.838 | 76. 57 37.7 | 2.033 | 78.08 38.8 | 2.013 | 72.18 36.7 | 1. 968 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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a x . . ' . . e 
raBLeE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. Tal 
—_ 
Contract construction *—Continued = 
Building construction—Continued 
Special-trade contractors—Continued ; Yes 
Year and month a a7. —_ 
Electrical work | Masonry pana and lathing Carpentry > oe peniaien ent 
a —— pnndinantepentiiminseatl eit | 
| Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Av ; 
wkly | “a rly. | wkly. | ae | brly. | wkly ou | hrly. | wkly Avg. brly. | wkly. AS hriy. whiy. Avg. nye. 
earn- hours | C@FM- | earn | pours | CarM- | earn | pourg | ee earn- Sonne earn- | earn- hi ly. earn- | earn- wkly. a 
ings | , | ings | ings | | ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | 9°FS) ings | ings | hours _ wet . 
-————— -_- —-— — oa | a _ come Saati —_— - — ad 
1947: Average | : | _ SD Rapes: Na eo ae mm Vie le a ae 1948: J 
1948: Average $83.01 | 30.8 |$2.084 |$60.61 | 35.4 |$1. 960 |$78.52 | 36.1 |$2. 175 |$67.98 | 37.9 |$1. 792 |$62. 47 | 36.5 |$1. 710 |$66.44 | 38.9 | $i 709 
1948: July 82.68 | 39.8 | 2.078 | 75.14| 37.6 | 1.997 | 82.25 | 37.3 | 2.207 | 69.50 | 39.3] 1.772 | 64.90] 937.5 | 1.729 | 67.06| 39.9! 1.499 
August 84.37 | 40.2 | 2.100 | 73.70] 36.9 | 1.997 | 80.80 | 36.6 | 2.206 | 70.36 | 39.7 | 1.774] 65.53] 37.9 | 1.729 | 68.67] 39:8) 1 704 
September 84.35 | 39.5 | 2.135 | 74.21 | 36.9 | 2.000 | 82.68] 36.8 | 2.248 | 70.25 | 38.6 | 1.821 | 66.88] 38.0] 1.759 | 70.85| 40.2| 1°76) | 
October 84.68 | 30.6 | 2.138 | 73.87 | 36.3 | 2.033 | 79.82] 35.5 | 2.248 | 69.87 | 37.8 | 1.848 | 65.98] 37.6 | 1.754| 70.25| 40.31 1 744 19: J 
November 85.11 | 39.2] 2.172 | 73.44 | 36.1 | 2.036 | 75.91 | 34.0 | 2.231 | 67.78 | 37.2 | 1.824 | 65.36] 37.0 | 1.766 | 69.00] 38.2/ 1 g97 
Decem ber 7.58 | 40.4 | 2.171 | 72.76 | 35.9 | 2.027] 78.77] 35.3 | 2.233 | 69.92] 38.2| 1.831 | 65.46] 36.9] 1.776 | 65.93| 37.7! 1 749 } 
1949: January 87.49 | 40.0 | 2.186 | 70.08] 345] 2.030 | 76.82 | 34.4 | 2.230] 68.98 | 37.9] 1.821 | 62.71 | 35.5] 1.768 | 64.53 | 36.5| 1.767 ‘ 
. February 86.35 | 39.2 | 2.201 | 65.83 | 32.2 | 2.044 | 78.66/ 35.4 | 2.221 | 64.95| 35.9] 1.810/ 58.91 | 33.6 | 1.754 | 68.00! 37.4| 1 818 d 
March. _.. 85.67 | 38.8 | 2.205 | 65.44 | 32.1 | 2.038 | 77.51 | 34.6 | 2.241 | 64.41 | 35.7] 1.802 | 58.80] 33.6 | 1.748 | 66.11 | 36.6) 1 807 J 
= 86.84 | 39.3 | 2.200 | 68.04 33.4) 2.036 | 80.27 | 35.2 | 2.283 | 65.00 | 36.7 | 1.773 | 61.50 | 35.3] 1.740 | 66.51 | 37.1 | 1. 793 J 
May ~ 87. 01 39.2 | 2.220 | 70.97 35.2 | 2.018 | 79.88 | 34.7 | 2.303 | 67.09 | 38.1 | 1.763 | 63.99 | 36.9 | 1.735 | 70.28 | 39.6! 1.893 
hane 87.02 | 39.3 | 2.215 | 71.23 | 35.0| 2.034 | 83.73 | 35.8 | 2.338 | 67.00| 38.0 | 1.763 | 64.20| 36.9| 1.739 | 71.67] 3891 1 a4 
Pe aicsvncnind 86.41 | 39.2) 2.202 | 70.63) 34.7 | 2.087 | 84.48) 35.9 | 2.352 | 66.40 | 37.0 | 1.795 | 64.50) 36.8 | 1.753 | 71.93] 38.6 | 1.863 
Manufacturing 
‘ | | 
“ Food and kindred products 
Total: Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods ¢ Total: Ordnance and a _— 
accessories . 
Total: Food and Meat product oar: A 
kindred products procucts 1980: 
1948: A 
| 
1947: Average $49.97 | 40.4 |$1. 237 |$52.46 | 40.6 |$1. 202 [$46.96 | 40.1 |$1.171 |$53.74| 41.5 [$1,295 [$48.82 | 42.9 |$1.138 |$54.58| 44.3 | $1. 232 19468: a 
1948: Average 54.14 40.1 | 1.350 | 57.11 40.5 | 1.410 | 50.61 39.6 | 1.278 | 57.20 41.6 | 1.375 | 51.87 42.0 | 1.235 | 58.37 43.3 | 1. 348 S 
1948; July..........- 53.97 | 30.8 | 1.356 | 56.54 | 39.9] 1.417 | 50.85} 39.6 | 1.284 / 57.96] 41.7] 1.300] 52.53] 42.5] 1.236 | 58.30 | 42.9] 1.359 2 
August = 55.06 | 40.1 | 1.373 | 58.50 | 40.6] 1.441 | 51.07 | 39.5 | 1.293 | 57.44] 41.5 | 1.384 | 50.88 | 41.2 | 1.235 | 55.47 | 41.3) 1.343 D 
September....| 55. 16 39.8 | 1.386 | 58. 28 40.0 | 1.457 | 51.64 39.6 | 1.304 | 58.83 41.9 | 1.404 | 52.41 42.4 | 1.236 | 57.18 41.8 | 1.368 1949: J 
October . . .. 55.60 | 40.0 | 1.390 | 59.50 | 40.7 | 1.462 | 50.91 39.1 | 1.302 | 59.28 | 42.1 | 1.408 | 52.29 41.8 | 1.251 | 56.91 | 42.0) 1.355 ' i 
November. _..| 55.60 | 39.8 | 1.397 | 59.11 40.4 | 1.463 | 51.63 | 39.2 | 1.317 | 59.50 | 41.9 | 1.420 | 53.25 | 41.8 | 1.274 | 60.19 ' 42.9) 1.403 M 
December.....| 56.14 40.1 | 1.400 59. 67 40.7 | 1.466 | 51.84 39.3 | 1.319 | 58.62 | 41.4 | 1.416 | 53.84 41.9 | 1.285 | 61.52; 44.1 1. 395 A 
1949: January-._..-. 55. 50 39.5 | 1.405 | 58.83 40.1 | 1.467 | 51.35 38.7 | 1.327 | 58.08 40.9 | 1.420 | 53.62 | 41.5 | 1.292 | 59.59 42.9 | 1.389 M 
February ..| 55.20 | 39.4) 1.401 58.49 | 39.9 | 1.466 | 51.33 | 38.8 | 1.323 | 59.22; 41.3 | 1.434 | 53.07} 41.3 | 1.285 | 55.70) 41.2/| 1.382 Ju 
March... .| 54.74 39.1 | 1.400 | 57.83 | 39.5 | 1.464 | 51.07 | 38.6 1.323 | 57.90 | 39.6 1.462 | 52.80 | 40.9 | 1.291 | 55.25) 40.3) 1.371 Ju 
—_ ...----| 53.80 | 38.4 1.401 | 57. 21 39.0 | 1.467 | 49.67 | 37.6! 1.321 | 54.13 | 36.7) 1.475 | 52.33 | 40.6] 1.289 | 54.98 | 39.9) 1.378 
i csntens 54. 08 38.6 | 1.401 | 57. 21 39.0 | 1.467 | 50.41 38.1 | 1.323 | 59.32 40.3 | 1.472 | 53.44 41.3 | 1.204 | 56.17 | 40.7) 1.380 
June... ... ..| 54. 55 38.8 | 1.406 | 57.86 39.2 | 1.476 | 51.01 38.5 | 1.325 | 58.72 | 39.7; 1.479 | 53.75 41.7 | 1.289 | 55.87 | 40.4) 1.383 
July ...-.-.| 54.67] 38.8] 1.409 | 57.35 | 38.8] 1.478 | 51.68 | 38.8 | 1.332 | 59.56 | 40.3 | 1.478 | 54.69; 42.2] 1.206 | 58.02) 41.8 1. 388 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued 
Canning and Grain-mill Flour and other 1947: 
Meat packing Dairy products preserving products grain-mill products Prepared feeds = ro 
1948: J 
1947: Average....... $55.57 | 44.6 |$1. 246 [$47.54 | 45.8 |$1.038 |$41.33 | 39.7 |$1.041 [$51.96 | 45.7 |$1.137 [$56.11 | 49.0 |$1.145 [$46.38 | 44.6 | $1. 040 aly 
1948: Average..... | 69.15 | 43.4 | 1.363 | 5226 / 45.4 1.151 | 42.63 | 38.2] 1.116 | 54.53 | 44.3 | 1.231 | 57.23) 46.3 1.236 | 51.01 | 45.3) 1.12 Sey 
1948: July........... 58.90 | 429 | 1.373 | 53.41 | 46.2| 1.156 | 42.43 | 39.0 | 1.088 | 57.09 | 46.0 | 1.241 | 60.28 | 48.3 | 1.248 | 5216 | 46.2) 1.12 Ww 
August........ 55.96 | 41.3 | 1.355 | 53.03 | 45.6 | 1.163 | 40.00 | 36.3 | 1.102 | 56.48 | 45.0 1.255 | 61.01 48.0 | 1.271 | 52.60} 45.9) 1.14 De 
September....| 57.71 41.7 | 1.384 | 53.82 | 45.3 1.188 | 46.05 | 41.6 | 1.107 | 56.32 44.0 1.280 60.61 46.2 | 1.312 | 54.20| 46.4) 1. 168 1949: Jar 
October. ...... 67.46 | 420) 1.368 | 53.42| 45.0) 1.187/| 45.16] 39.3 | 1.149 | 56.93 | 44.9] 1.268 | 61.82] 47.7 | 1.206 | 5285) 45.6) 1.159 Fel 
November 61.16 | 43.1 | 1.419 | 53.39 | 44.9 1.189 | 39.41 35.6 | 1.107 | 56.06 | 43.9 | 1.277 | 58.82/ 45.6) 1.200 | 53.61 45.7 | 1.175 Ms 
December... .. 62.48 | 44.4) 1.406 | 53.37 | 44.7) 1.194] 42.45) 36.5 | 1.163 | 55.50) 43.6) 1.273 | 58.51 45.5 | 1.286 | 51.99) 44.7) 1. 16s A 
1949: January-....... 60.34 | 43.1) 1.400 | 54.34] 44.8] 1.213 | 42.61 | 36.8 1.158 | 57.19 | 44.2) 1.204] 61.84 | 46.6 1.327 | 52.19) 44.8) 1. 165 M, 
ebruary. . 56.13 | 41.3 | 1.350 | 54.59] 45.0 1.213 | 43.89 | 38.2 | 1.149 | 55.51 | 43.5 | 1.276 | 57.79| 44.8 / 1.290 | 51.10/ 44.2) 1. 156 Jur 
seas 55.69! 40.3 | 1.382 | 53.77| 44.4 | 1.211 | 42.89| 37.2] 1.153 | 55.21) 43.1 | 1.281 | 55.42] 43.4 | 1.277 | 53.78 | 45.5) 1. - Jul 
/ eae 55.32 | 39.8 | 1.300 | 54.10| 44.6| 1.213 | 43.07| 36.5 | 1.180 | 54.66 | 42.7 | 1.280 | 54.36) 42.7 | 1.273 | 55.07 | 46.2 ~ 
ae» 56.64 | 40.6 1.305 | 54.47 | 45.2 | 1.205 | 43.65 | 37.4 | 1.167 | 55.81 | 43.6 | 1.280 | 55.90 | 43.6 | 1.282 | 55.88) 47.2 1.1 : 
(Re 86.44 | 40.4 1.397 | 55.23 | 45.8 / 1.206 | 42.63 38.3/ 1.113 | 57.84 | 44.7 1.204] 58.10] 45.0 1.291 | 57.36 | 47.6 1, 20 See fi 
» SEER 68.55 | 41.7 | 1.404| 55.62] 45.7/| 1.217| 43.70] 39.8| 1.008 | 50.88 | 45.4 | 1.319| 61.22) 46.2/ 1.325 | 57.02/ 47.6) 1. 1% 
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Year and month Bakery products Sugar —— ing Confectionery Beverages Bottled soft drinks 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
walt. as hry. | wkly.  - brly. | wkly. Lv hrly. | wkly. a hrly. | wkly ANE hrly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | po, | earn- | earn- | }o.2, | earn- | earn- | } 0,7; | earn- | earn- | } to earn- | earn- |) a earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °° ings 

1947; Average..--.-- $45. 41 42.4 |$1.071 |$49.17 | 43.4 ($1. 133 |$41.04 | 40.0 |$1.026 |$39.18 | 39.7 |$0.987 |$57.60 | 42.6 |$1.352 |$44.82 | 43.9) $1.021 
1948: Average... --- 49.35 | 42.4] 1.164 52.04 41.8 | 1.245 | 44.00} 40.0 | 1.100 | 41.46 | 39.6 | 1.047 | 61.43 41.9 .466 | 46.26 | 44.1 1,049 
1948: July.-.-.------ 49.71 42.6 | 1.167 | 55.71 43.8 | 1.272 | 44.01 39.4 | 1.117 | 41.33 39.1 | 1.057 | 64.73 43.5 | 1.488 | 49.89 46. 5 1,073 
je 49. 61 42.4 | 1.170 | 55.00 43.0 | 1.279 | 44.60 40.0 | 1.115 | 42.39 39.8 | 1.065 | 63. 54 42.5 | 1.495 | 45.41 42.8 1. 061 
September. - -- 50.93 | 42.8 | 1.190 | 55.21 42.7 | 1.293 | 45.48 | 40.9] 1.112 | 42.86) 40.7 | 1.053 | 64.18 42.5 | 1.510 | 47.16 | 44,2 1. 067 
October... --.-.- &0. 67 42.4 | 1.195 | 51.46 41.8 | 1.231 | 45.59 41.0 | 1.112 | 43.25 40.8 | 1.060 | 61. 24 41.1 | 1.490 | 48.05 45,2 1, 063 
November....| 50. 24 41.9 | 1.199 | 56.30 46.0 | 1.224 | 45.76 41.0 | 1.116 | 43.88 41.2 | 1.065 | 64.33 42.1 | 1.528 | 46.80 43.7 1,071 
December... -- 50.74 41.9 | 1.211 | 50.90 40.3 | 1.263 | 45.49 40.8 | 1.115 | 42.66 40.4 | 1.056 | 62.34 41.2 | 1.513 | 46.07 42.9 1,074 
1949: January------- 49.82 | 40.9 | 1.218 | 55.04 42.4 | 1.298 | 44.70 39.7 | 1.126 | 42.28 39.4 | 1.073 | 60.90 40.2 | 1.515 | 45.82 42.5 1.078 
ebruary--.-..-- 51. 28 42.1 | 1.218 | 54.95 40.2 | 1.367 | 43.88 39.0 | 1.125 | 41.86 38.9 | 1.076 | 61. 54 40.3 | 1.527 | 47.05 43.4 1, 084 
, | il 50. 34 41.4 | 1.216 | 53.40 39.5 | 1.352 | 44.60 39.5 | 1.129 | 42.48 39.3 | 1.081 | 62.75 40.8 | 1.538 | 46.89 43.3 1, 083 
FRc ER 51.07 42.0 | 1.216 | 51.45 37.8 | 1.361 | 42.71 37.9 | 1.127 | 40.56 | 37.8 | 1.073 | 62.29 40.9 | 1.523 | 47.09 43.2 1. 090 
ERE LT 51. 61 42.1 | 1.226 | 55.08 40.5 | 1.360 | 42.86 38.1 | 1.125 | 40.60 37.8 | 1.074 | 64. 54 41.8 | 1.544 | 48.58 44.0 1.104 
ee ee 52. 29 42.2 | 1.239 | 57.93 42.5 | 1.363 | 44.76 39.3 | 1.139 | 42.38 39.2 | 1.081 | 65.83 42.2 | 1.560 | 50. 20 44.9 1. 118 
SRC 52.50 | 42.1 | 1.247 | 57.72) 42.6] 1.355 | 43.80; 38.9) 1.126 | 41.54) 39.0) 1.065 | 68.79 | 42.7) 1.611 | 50.69] 44.9 1.129 

Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
, Distilled, rectified, Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco 
Malt liquors and blended liquors products manufactures Cigarettes Cigars 
| | | 

1947: Average......- $63.03 | 43.2 |$1.459 |$49.37 | 40.8 |$1.210 [$47.87 43.2 $1.108 |$35.26 | 38.7 $0.911 |$42.40 | 40.0 ($1.060 's32, 42 | 37.7 | $0.860 
1948: Average....... 66. 40 42.0 | 1.581 | 54.92 40.5 | 1.356 | 49.74 42.3 | 1.176 | 36.50 38.1 .958 | 44,51 38.6 | 1.153 | 32.71 37.6 . 870 
ge 70. 90 43.9 | 1.615 | 53.84 40.3 | 1.336 | 49.88 42.6 | 1.171 | 37.32 37.7 .990 | 46.53 39.8 | 1.169 | 32.30 36.7 . 880 

( ae 68. 71 42.6 | 1.613 | 58.53 42.2 | 1.387 | 50.63 42.8 | 1.183 | 37.65 39.1 . 963 | 48.16 41.3 | 1.166 | 32.31 37.1 . 87 
September. ..| 70. 21 43.1 | 1.629 | 55, 52 39.6 | 1.402 | 50. 86 42.7 | 1.191 | 36.75 38. 6 . 952 | 44. 47 38.4 | 1.158 | 32.86 37.6 874 
October... .... 65. 41 40.5 | 1.615 | 56.78 40.5 | 1.402 | 50. 87 42.5 | 1.197 | 37.94 39.9 .951 | 45.77 39.9 | 1.147 | 33.40 38.0 879 
November - - 67.77 41.2 | 1.645 | 64.12 43.8 | 1,464 | 51.47 42.4 | 1.214 | 37.07 37.9 . 978 | 43.43 36.4 | 1.193 | 34,52 38. 7 , 892 
2 vt 67. 03 41.4 | 1.619 | 56.98 39.9 | 1.428 | 51.61 42.3 | 1.220 | 37.50 38. 3 .979 | 45. 71 7.9 | 1.206 | 33, 48 38. 0 . 881 
1949: January._.-.-.- 64.68 | 40.0] 1.617 | 56.55 | 39.3 | 1.439 | 51.91 41.9 | 1.239 | 35.69 | 36.2; .986 | 43.20 | 35.5] 1.217 | $2.62] 37.2 .877 
February - - - -- 66. 21 40.3 | 1.643 | 54.80 38.7 | 1.416 | 52.00 41.6 | 1.250 | 34.94 35. 4 . 987 | 42.32 34.8 | 1.216 | 31. 29 35.8 . 874 
March........ 67. 98 41.1 | 1.654 | 55.15 39.0 | 1.414 | 51.42 41.7 | 1.233 | 36. 2] 36.1 | 1.003 | 45.11 37.1 | 1.216 | 31.12 35, 2 . BR4 
spe SS WR 67. 44 41.2 | 1.637 | 55.29 38.8 | 1.425 | 50. 55 40.8 | 1.239 | 35.15 34.7 | 1.013 | 44.01 35.9 | 1.226 | 29.78 33.8 . 881 
«See 70. 85 42.5 | 1.667 | 55.39 38.9 | 1.424 | 51.71 41.7 | 1.240 | 36,27 35.7 | 1.016 | 43.98 35.9 | 1.225 | 31.63 35.7 . B86 
|? eee 71. 74 42.5 | 1.688 | 55.11 38.7 | 1.424 | 51.41 41.8 | 1.230 | 38, 57 38.0 | 1.015 | 47.78 39.1 | 1,222 | 32.99 37.4 . B82 
(ae 75. 60 43.3 | 1.746 | 56.42 | 39.1 | 1.443 | 52.41 42.4 | 1.236 | 38.29 37.5 | 1.021 | 48.13 39.1 | 1.231 | 32.17 36. 6 . 879 

| 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
Tobacco stemming Total: Textile-mill Yarn and thread ‘ Broad-woven fabric 
Tobacco and snuff and redrying products mills Yarn mills mills 
1M7: Average..___. $35.29 | 38.4 |$0.919 |$32.24 | 40.4 |$0.798 |$41.26 | 39.6 |$1.042 |$37.99 | 38.8 |$0.979 [$38.00 | 38.7 |$0. 082 |$41. 52 | 40.0 | $1. 038 
1948: Average..____- 37. 21 37.7 . 987 | 34.24 40.0 856 | 45. 59 39.2 | 1.163 | 41.49 38.1 | 1.089 | 41.42 37.9 | 1.093 | 46.13 | 49.6 1, 165 
1948: July..........- 37.09 36.8 | 1.008 | 37. 54 38. 7 970 | 44. 66 38.7 | 1.154 | 41.19 38.0 | 1.084 | 40.98 37.7 | 1.087 | 44.85 39.0 1. 150 
August...__-. 38. 55 38.4 | 1.004 | 35.70 42.8 834 | 45. 36 38.6 | 1.175 | 41.10 37.5 | 1.096 | 40. 85 37.2 | 1.098 | 45. 67 38.8 L. ive 
Septem ....| 38.85 38.2 | 1.017 | 34.47 42.4 813 | 45. 37 38.0 | 1.194 | 40. 25 36.2 | 1.112 | 39.88 45.7 | 1.117 | 45.77 38.3 1, 195 
October... 39. 44 39.2 | 1.006 | 37.76 46.1 819 | 45.25 47.9 | 1.194 | 38.97 35.2 | 1.107 | 38.81 34.9 | 1.112 | 45. 58 38.3 1. 190 
November. ___| 38. 91 38.0 | 1.024 | 30.92 36.9 . 838 | 45.49 38.0 | 1.197 | 39. 59 35.7 | 1.109 | 39. 66 35.6 | 1.114 | 45.81 38.4 1. 193 
vaatt 39. 12 39. 2 . 998 | 34.29 39.5 . 868 | 45, 93 38.4 | 1.196 | 40.33 36.4 | 1.108 | 40.33 36.2 | 1.114 | 46.13 38. 7 1, 192 
1949: January_...._. 37. 02 36.4 | 1.017 | 29. 26 33.1 . 884 | 44.89 37.5 | 1.197 | 39.32 | 35.3] 1.114 | 39.39 35.2 | 1.119 | 44.79 37.7 1, 188 
February... ...| 37.09 35.8 | 1.036 | 30.68 34.4 892 | 45.01 37.7 | 1.194 | 39.77 35.8 | 1.111 | 39.99 35.8 | 1.117 | 44.83 37.8 1, 186 
March.......-. 38.02 | 36.7 | 1.036 | 35.31 37.8 934 | 44.19 37.2 | 1.188 | 39. 21 35.2 | 1.114 | 39.05 34.9 | 1.119 | 43. 28 36. 8 1. 176 
pee. Ce 36, 82 35.2 | 1.046 | 34.02 35.4 961 | 42. 20 35.7 | 1.182 | 37.85 34.1 | 1.110 | 37.99 34.1 | 1.114 | 41.08 35. 2 1. 167 
ea 37. 35 35.5 | 1.052 | 34.55 35. 0 987 | 41.91 35.4 | 1.184 | 37. 56 33.9 | 1.108 | 37. 66 33.9 | 1.111 | 40.52 34. 6 1, 171 
a 40. 30 38.2 | 1.055 | 38.14 38.1 | 1.001 | 43.02 36.3 | 1.185 | 39.10 35.1 | 1.114 | 39.32 35.2 | 1.117 | 42.09 35. 7 1.179 
SS ae 40.16 37.6 | 1.068 | 36.28 36. 5 004 | 43.45 | 36.7) 1.184 | 39.77 35.7 | 1.114 | 39.99 35.8 | 1.117 | 43.10 36.4 1. 184 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees 1_Oon 





Year and month 





1047: Average...__. 
1948: Average 


1948: July....... 
August 
September. ... 
October. ...... 
November. ... 
Decem ber 

1949: January... 
February 
March... 

April 
May 
June... 
July.. 





Manufacturing—Continued 











Cotton, silk, syn- 
thetic fiber § 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. Ave. brly. 
earn- Saale earn- 
ings ings 
$40.30 | 40.1 |$1.005 
44.36 | 39.4 | 1.126 
42. 61 38.7 | 1.101 
43. 81 38.5 | 1.138 
44.20 38.1 | 1.160 
44.08 38.1 1, 157 
44.20 38.2 | 1.157 
44.54 38.5 | 1.157 
42. 97 37.3 | 1.182 
43.28 | 37.5 | 1.154 
42.13 36.7 | 1.148 
40.08 | 35.1 | 1.142 
49.02 34.2 | 1.141 
39.78 | 34.8 |) 1.143 
40.76 | 35.6) 1.145 














Textile-mill products—Continued 





Woolen and worsted 
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earn- 
ings 
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Knitting mills Full-fashioned Seamless hosiery Knit outerwear 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. . 
wkly. wiy brly. hrly. wkly. Avg. nye: 
earn- | hours | earn- earn- earn- | WEIY. | cam: 
ings *| ings ings ings | “OUTS | ings 

$37.78 | 37.9 |$0.997 38.3 |$1.225 |$29.68 | 36.2 $37.73 | 38.0 $0. 993 
41.14 37.5 | 1.097 38.8 | 1.362 35.2 860 | 39.75 | 38.0 1.046 
40.11 36.8 | 1.090 37.9 | 1.360 | 28.71 34.1 - 842 | 37.88 | 36.6) 1.035 
41.33 | 37.2} 1.111 38.9 | 1.375 | 20.64 | 34.3 | .864 | 30.34 37.5 | 1.049 
41.39 | 36.5 | 1.134 39.0 | 1.401 | 29.08 | 33.2 - 876 | 40.82 | 38.4] 1.08 
42.29 | 37.1 | 1.140 39.4 | 1.404 | 30.55 | 34.6 - 883 | 39.66 | 37.1 | 1.099 
42.48 | 37.1 | 1.145 39.8 | 1.404 | 30.36 | 34.3 -885 | 41.49 | 38.7) 1.079 
41.65 | 36.5 | 1.141 38.2 | 1.404 | 30.38 | 34.4 . 883 | 40.11 37.7! 1.064 
40.88 | 35.7 | 1.145 37.1 | 1.403 | 30.13 | 33.7 -804 | 41.82 | 38.4 | 1.029 
41.09 | 36.3 | 1.132 37.3 | 1.385 | 30.94] 35.0 . 884 | 41.24 37.8 | 1.09] 
41.39 | 36.5 | 1.134 37.4 | 1.383 | 30.74 | 34.7 . 886 | 41.27 38.0 | 1.086 
39.87 | 35.1 | 1.136 36.3 | 1.386 | 30.31 34.1 -889 | 39.20 | 35.6) 1.10) 
40.07 35.3 | 1.135 36.6 | 1.390 | 29. 57 33.6 . 880 | 40.80 7.4) 1.09] 
40. 80 36.2 | 1.127 36.9 | 1.385 | 30.50 | 34.7 - 879 | 40.46 7.6 | 1.076 
40.55 | 36.3 | 1.117 36.6 | 1.371 | 30.69 | 35.4) .867 | 39.42| 37.4) 1.054 


} 


——_.. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 































































































= Dyeing and finishing | Carpets, rugs, other | Wool carpets, rugs, | Other textile-mill Fur-felt hats and 

Knit underwear floor coverings and carpet yarn hat bodies 
1947: Average... $35.36 | 38.9 |$0.909 |$47.03 | 41.8 |$1.125 |$49.93 | 41.3 |$1.209 |$50. 35 1.222 |$44.07 | 40.1 |$1.099 |$47.01 | 36.9 is 274 
1048: Average... 37. 40 37.7 .992 | 51.00 41.0 | 1.244 | 58.13 42.0 | 1.384 | 58.09 1.393 | 47.96 39.7 | 1.208 | 49.17 36.5 | 1.347 
1048: July.......... 37.00 | 37.6 . 084 | 48.84 40.0 | 1.221 | 57.82 | 41.3 | 1.400 | 57.85 . 1.411 | 47.63 | 39.4] 1.209 | 48.43 | 37.0 | 1. 309 
August........ 37. 67 37.3 | 1.010 | 40.92 | 40.1) 1.245 59.11 41.6 | 1.421 | 59.78 ° 1,437 | 48.23 | 30.5 | 1.221 | 51.60 | 37.2) 1.387 
September. ...| 36. 51 35.9 | 1.017 | 50.42 | 39.7 | 1.270 | 59.62) 41.9 1.423 | 50.78 ° 1. 437 | 47.85 | 38.9) 1.230 | 49.17 | 35.3) 1.3% 
October. ...... 36.75 | 36.1 | 1.018 | 50.58 | 39.7 | 1.274 | 60.96 | 41.9) 1.455 | 60.57] 41.4) 1.463 | 46.76 38.2] 1.224 | 48.58 | 35.0]! 1.388 
November....| 35.79 | 35.3 | 1.014 | 51.16 | 40.0 1.279 | 60.92 | 41.7 | 1.461 | 60.82] 41.4] 1.460 | 46.55 | 38.0] 1.225 | 46.09] 33.4) 1.380 
December.....| 35.66 | 35.1 | 1.016 | 52.61 | 41.2 | 1.277 | 60.76 | 41.7 | 1.457 | 60.13 | 41.1] 1.463 | 48.50] 30.5] 1.230 | 51.48 37.2!| 1.3% 
1949: January ...| 34,41 33.9 | 1.015 | 51.11 39.9 | 1.281 | 60.01 41.5 | 1.446 | 59.84 40.9) 1.463 | 47.91 38.7 | 1.238 | 51.31 36.6} 1.402 
February......| 35.18 | 34.9 | 1.008 | 52.60 41.0 | 1.283 | 50.55) 40.9) 1.456 | 58.47] 40.1 | 1.458 | 47.97 39.0] 1.230] 51.77] 37.3 1.388 
March........| 36.00 | 35.7] 1.011 | 52.56 41.0 | 1.282 | 58.95 | 40.6) 1.452) 58.81 40.2 | 1.463 | 47.37 | 38.8 | 1.221 | 49.09 | 35.7 | 1.375 
April. .... 33.63 | 33.5 | 1.004 | 50.47 | 39.4) 1.281 | 54.68 | 38.0 1.439 | 53.47] 36.9) 1.449 | 45.81 37.7 | 1.215 | 41.44] 29.9) 1.386 
i cbedesti 34. 04 33.8 | 1.007 | 49.49 | 38.6 | 1.282 | 55.20) 38.5 1.436 | 54.58 | 37.8) 1.444] 46.24] 37.9] 1.220] 47.81 34.3 | 1.394 
p ER 35.80 | 35.8 | 1.000 | 49.92 | 39.4 | 1.267 | 51.98 | 36.5 | 1.424 | 49.60 | 34.7 1.432] 47.30! 38.4] 1.234 | 52.67] 37.3) 1.412 
July 36.14 | 36.1 | 1.001 | 48.72) 38.7) 1.259 53.78 | 37.9] 1.419 | 51.94] 36.4) 1.427] 47.50) 38.4] 1.287] 52.77] 37.4) 1.41 

Manufacturing—Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Apparel and ’ , Men’s and boys’ fur- 
other finished tex- ry — nishings and work Shirts, collars, and Separate trousers Work shirts 
tile products clothing 
| 

1947: Average $40. 84 36. 3 st. 125 ($48.26 | 37.7 \s1. 280 $31.99 | 36.6 $0.874 |$32.50 | 37.1 . 876 |$34.53 | 36.7 $0.941 $25. 64 34.6 | $0. 741 
1948: Average. 42.79 | 36.2 1,182 | 50.11 | 36.6 | 1.369 | 33.20 / 36.2); .917/] 33.50/ 36.1 -928 | 35.31 | 35.7 | .989 | 26.49 | 35.7 742 
1048; July......... 42.36 | 35.9 1.180 | 50.01 37.1 | 1.348 | 32.98 | 36.0) .916 | 33.32; 35.6) .936 | 35.67 | 36.7) .972)| 26.30/| 35.4 . 748 
August........) 43.98 | 36.5 | 1.205 | 50.53 | 36.8 | 1.373 | 33.14| 36.3) .913 | 32.75 | 35.6] .920 | 35.49| 35.7] .994]| 27.79! 37.3 . 745 
September....| 44.34 | 36.4 | 1.218 | 50.52 | 36.9 | 1.360 | 33.49 | 36.2) .925/ 33.47] 35.8] .935 | 34.90] 35.0 -997 | 27.86 | 36.7 759 
October. __.. 41.48 | 35.0 | 1.185 | 46.68 | 34.5 / 1.353 | 32.90/ 35.9) .919 | 33.09) 35.5)! .932/) 32.50/ 33.3 .976| 27.90) 37.0 754 
November....| 43.24 | 36.0 | 1.201 | 48.03 | 35.5 | 1.353 | 33.02] 35.5 | .930 | 34.12) 36.3) .940 | 32.01] 32.6] .982/ 25.58 | 33.7 759 
December.....| 42.95 | 35.7 | 1.203 | 48.01 | 35.3 | 1.360 | 32.50; 34.8] .934 | 32.52] 34.6] .940| 33.79] 34.2] .988/ 25.11 32.4 779 
1949; January 43.10 | 35.3 | 1.221 | 48.07) 35.4) 1.358 | 32.05 | 34.2| .937 | 31.69) 33.5 | .946 | 34.73 | 34.8] .998 | 26.85! 33.9 v2 
February... 43.87 | 36.2) 1.212 | 49.42) 36.5 | 1.354 | 32.80) 35.6) .924 | 32.79|) 35.3 | .929 | 35.27 | 35.7] .988 | 27.36 35.3 775 
March........ 43. 41 36.3 | 1.196 | 50.13 | 36.7 | 1.366 | 33.82] 36.4) .929 | 33.98 | 36.3) .936 |.36.96 | 37.0| .9909 | 28.62! 36.5 78 
REE es 39. 34.4 | 1.149 | 46.30 | 34.5 | 1.342 | 32.49] 35.2) .923 | 33.038} 35.4] .933 [35.21 |) 35.6| .989 | 26.45| 34.0 173 
le itive wind 39. 94 35.5 | 1.1256 | 46.00 | 34.2 1.345 | 33.36) 36.1 -924 | 34.09 | 36.5) .934 37 | 37.0) .983 | 25.91 33.3 - 778 
June..........| 40.07 | 35.4 | 1.132 | 43.86 | 33.3 | 1.317 | 32.76) 35.8) .915 | 33.19] 35.8 | .927 | 34.56/ 35.3 .979 | 26.80 | 34.9 768 
ee 40.88 | 35.3 | 1.158 | 44.35 | 33.7) 1.316 | 32.98 | 36.0 -916 | 32.40 | 34.5 9389 | 33.45 | 35.1 -953 | 27.60 | 35.7 773 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
. . . Women’s suits, coats,); Women’s, children’s |Underwear and night- 
Year and month | women’s outerwear Women’s dresses Household apparel and skirts undergarments wear, except corsets 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wily. | A®: | heiy. | wkly. | Ave: | inrty. | wily. | AN®: | inrty: | whly.| AY8: | hriy. | wkly. | Av®: | inrty. | wkly. | AY®: | hy. 
earn- | Voit, | earn- | earn | Pours | ear | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- | 0,9. | earn- | earn- | 7).%; | earn- | earn- | oY: | earn- 
ings | "OUTS | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
—————— - ———— ——_—_—_———— 
947; Average..----- $49.60 | 35.0 ($1. 417 |$46.68 | 34.5 |$1.353 ($30.06 | 35.7 |$0.842 /$68.36 | 35.0 |$1.953 ($33.62 | 36.9 |$0.911 ($32.44 | 36.2 | $0. 896 
reach ‘Average------- 51.49 | 35.1 | 1.467 | 48.72 34.8; 1.400 | 31.59 | 36.1 . 875 | 70.60 | 35.0 | 2.017 | 35.32 | 36.6 | .965 | 34.12 | 36.3 . 940 
948: July...-------- 51.08 | 34.7 | 1.472 | 45.07 | 34.3 | 1.314 | 20.84 | 34.3] .870 | 72.42 | 35.5 | 2.040 | 33.73 | 35.5] .950 | 32.50] 35.4 . 918 
a ‘August. ------ 54.42 | 35.8 | 1.520 | 49.98 | 35.4] 1.412 | 31.38 | 35.7] .879 | 75.19 | 36.5 | 2.060 | 35.19 | 36.5] .964 | 34.22] 36.6 . 935 
September- - - - 5A. 55 35.4 | 1.541 | 50. 25 34.7 | 1.448 | 32.07 36. 2 . 886 | 75.10 36.0 | 2.086 | 35.73 36.8 .971 | 34.92 36. 8 . 949 
October. .----- 48.15 | 32.6 | 1.477 | 43.83 | 31.9 | 1.374 | 31.12} 35.0] .889 | 64.96 | 32.0 | 2.030 | 36.09 | 36.6 . 986 | 35. 04 36. 5 . 960 
November....| 52.98 | 35.2 | 1.505 | 47.92 | 34.3 | 1.397 | 32.56 | 36.3 | .897 | 74.25 | 35.8 | 2.074 | 36.67 | 37.3 | .983 | 35.65 | 37.1 . 961 
December. _..| 52.52 | 35.2 | 1.492 | 49.35 | 34.8 | 1.418 | 32.81 36.7 . 894 | 70.59 | 35.1 | 2.011 | 35.45 | 36.4 .974 | 34.00 | 35.9 . 947 
1949; January....--- 53.81 | 35.1 | 1.533 | 48.63 | 34.2] 1.422 | 31.88 | 35.7 | .893 | 75.71 | 36.4 | 2.080 | 35.17 | 36.0] .977 | 33.57 | 35.6 . 943 
" February ------ 53.84 | 35.8 | 1.504 | 48.44) 35.0 | 1.384 | 32.78 | 37.0] .886 | 75.82 | 36.7 | 2.066 | 35.55 | 36.2] .982 | 33.93 | 35.9 . 045 
March. - --..--- 51.68 | 35.4 | 1.460 | 48.53 | 35.5 | 1.367 | 33.49 | 37.5 | .893 | 69.46 | 34.0 | 2.043 | 35.82 | 36.4 | .984 | 34.44] 36.1 . 054 
BE + des cee 45.42 | 33.4 | 1.360 | 46.58 | 34.3 | 1.358 | 31.80 | 36.2) .881 | 56.49 | 29.7 | 1.902 | 33.06 | 33.8 .978 | 31.50 | 33.4 . 943 
igs catbied 45. 61 35.0 | 1.303 | 48.65 | 35.2) 1.382 | 34.56) 38.1 .907 | 52.42 | 30.6 | 1.713 | 34. 57 35.6 .971 | 32.67 | 34.9 . 936 
)~ Saepseten 46.19 | 34.6 | 1.335 | 46.06 | 34.3 | 1.343 | 33.08 | 37.2 .888 | 59.75 | 33.4 | 1.789 | 35.32 | 36.3 | .973 | 33.10 | 35.4 . 935 
July....------| 48.28 | 34.0 | 1.420 | 42.92 | 33.3 | 1.289 | 30.89) 35.1) .880 | 65.06 | 34.1 | 1.908 | 34.69 | 36.1 | .961 | 32.10/ 35.0 917 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Lumbet and wood products (except 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued furniture) 
— 
Total: Lumber and 
’ Fur goods and mis- Other fabricated : _| Logging camps and 
Millinery Children’s <i genta cellaneous apparel textile products Sr eee (ex contractors 
1947: Average.....-- $47.03 | 35.2 |$1.336 |$34.33 | 36.1 $0.951 |$39.93 | 36.8 |$1.085 |$35.57 | 37.6 |$0.946 $47.36 | 41.8 |$1.133 ($55.15 | 38.3 | $1. 440 
1048: Average------- 50. 22 34.8 | 1.443 | 36.72 36.5 | 1.006 | 42.21 36.7 | 1.150 | 38.49 38.0 | 1.013 | 51.38 41.5 | 1.238 | 60. 26 38. 7 1, 557 
8 suas 49.96 | 34.5 | 1.448 | 36.79 | 36.1 | 1.019 | 42.82 | 36.2 | 1.183 | 38.70 | 37.9 | 1.021 | 52.54 41.5 | 1.266] 63.03 | 39.1) 1.612 
August__...... 54.09 | 36.5 | 1.482 | 37.40 | 36.7 | 1.019 | 42.72 | 36.7 | 1.164 | 39.31 38.5 | 1.021 | 54.78 | 42.5 | 1.289 | 65.91 39.8 1. 656 
September ..._| 56.11 36.7 | 1.529 | 37.71 36.4 | 1.086 | 43.72 | 37.3 | 1.172 | 39.41 38.0 | 1.087 | 53.57 | 41.3 | 1.297 | 65.78 | 39.7 1. 657 
October .._...- 50.72 | 33.7 | 1.505 | 35.60 | 34.7 | 1.026 | 41.95 | 36.1 | 1.162 | 40.17 38.7 | 1.038 | 54.01 42.0 | 1.286 | 63.87 38.9 1, 642 
November ....| 41.41 29.6 | 1.399 | 37.22 | 36.1 | 1.081 | 44.95 | 37.4 | 1.202 | 39.94 | 38.7 | 1.032 | 52.53 | 41.2 | 1.275 | 64.02 39.3 1. 629 
December ____- 47.58 | 33.7 | 1.412 | 35.93 35.4 | 1.015 | 42.98 | 36.7 | 1.171 | 40.01 38.4 | 1.042 | 61.13 | 41.0 | 1.247 | 57.55 37.3 1. 643 
1949: January--.---.. 50.96 | 34.5 | 1.477 | 37.95 | 35.9 | 1.057 | 39.56 | 35.2) 1.124 | 39.09 | 387.8 | 1.0384 | 49.82 | 40.7 | 1.224] 55.22 | 37.9 1. 457 
February-__--- 58. 64 37.4 | 1.568 | 38. 51 36.3 | 1.061 | 41.30 36.2 | 1.141 | 39.84 38.2 | 1.043 | 48.03 39.5 | 1.216 | 48.12 35.2 1. 367 
March. .....-- 62.29 | 39.1 | 1.593 | 38.47 36.6 | 1.051 | 40.20 | 35.8 | 1.123 | 39.31 37.8 | 1.040 | 50. 21 40.3 | 1.246 | 58.18 38.3 1. 519 
iibacatinns 52.49 | 34.9 | 1.504 | 33.23 33. 7 .986 | 37.38 | 32.7 | 1.143 | 38.90 | 37.3 | 1.043 | 51.52 | 40.5 | 1.272 | 62.76 | 385 1. 630 
May: ibe dedtiled 46.48 | 31.9 | 1.457 | 35.14 36.0 .976 | 40.14 34.1 | 1.177 | 39.97 38.1 | 1.049 | 52.94 41.1 | 1.288 | 64.76 40.5 1. 599 
LE csciinclliind 46.06 | 31.7 | 1.453 | 36.21 | 36.1 | 1.003 | 42.28 | 35.2 | 1.201 | 40.71 | 38.3 | 1.063 | 52.95 | 40.7 | 1.301 | 64.96 | 40.0 | 1.424 
July..........} 51.04 | 34.6 | 1.475 | 37.34 | 36.9 | 1.012 | 41.78 | 34.9 | 1.197 | 39.92) 37.8 1.056 | 51.37 | 39.7 | 1.294] 63.03 | 38.6] 1.633 
| f 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) —Continued 
——_—_—_—— . 
lis and plani yt ied Wooden t 
Sawmillsand planing | Sawmills and planing and pre catec ‘ : ‘ooden boxes, other 
milis “ . mills, general ¢ structural wood Millwork Wooden containers than cigar 
products 
1947; Average._____. $47. 88 42.0 |$1.140 | $48. 55 42.0 \|$1.156 | $49. 65 43.4 |$1. 144 |$47. 67 43.1 |$1. 106 $39. 08 41.8 |$0.935 | $39. 48 42.7 | $0. 927 
1948: Average... ___ 51. 83 41.5 | 1.249 | 51.87 41.4 | 1.253 | 54.95 43.3 | 1.269 | 53. 40 43.2 | 1.236 | 41. 57 41.4 | 1.004 | 42.39 42.1 1. 007 
0G: HL ......... 53.17 | 41.7 | 1.275 | 53.88 | 41.7 | 1.2902 | 54.70} 42.6 | 1.284] 52.58 | 42.1 | 1.249 | 42.09 41.1 | 1.024 | 42.62] 41.7] 1.022 
August__...... 55.68 | 42.7 | 1.304 | 56.49 42.7 | 1.323 | 56.42 | 43.6 | 1.204] 55.25 | 43.5 | 1.270 | 43.23 42.3 | 1.022 | 44.05 42.4 1. 089 
September ..._| 53. 89 41.2 | 1.308 | 54. 59 41.2 | 1.325 | 56.20 42.8 | 1.313 | 55.12 43.1 | 1.279 | 42.72 41.2 | 1.037 | 43.20 41.5 1.041 
October _..._.. 54.56 | 42.2) 1.203 | 55.19 | 42.1 | 1.311 | 56.94 | 43.6] 1.306 | 55.89 | 43.7 | 1.279 | 43.35 | 41.6) 1.042 | 44.12] 42.3 1.043 
November___.| 52.52 | 41.0 | 1.281 | 53.17/| 40.9 | 1.300 | 56.42 | 43.2 1.306 | 54.65 | 43.1 | 1.268 | 41.96 | 41.1 | 1.021 | 42.95 41.9 1. 025 
Se 51.24 | 40.8) 1.256) 51.68 | 40.6] 1.273 | 56.038 | 42.8 / 1.300 | 54.99 | 43.2 | 1.273 | 42.49 | 41.7 | 4.019 | 43.08 | 42.4 1.016 
1949: January....._. 50. 59 40.8 | 1.240 | 51.20 40.7 | 1.258 | 53.20 41.4 | 1.285 | 53.47 42.3 | 1.264 | 40.84 40.8 | 1.001 | 40.91 41.2 . 993 
February_____. 48.73 39.3 | 1.240 | 49.27 39.2 | 1.257 | 53.02 41.1 | 1.290 | 52.63 41.7 | 1.262 | 40.48 40.4 | 1.002 | 40.54 49.7 . 096 
March.....__. 50. 85 40.2 | 1.265 | 51.50 40.2 | 1.281 | 53.69 41.3 | 1.300 | 52.37 41.4 | 1.265 | 40.62 40.7 -998 | 40.37 40.9 . 087 
7 ag ae Te 52. 29 40.6 | 1.288 | 52.98 40.6 | 1.305 | 54.62 41.6 | 1.313 | 52.62 41.3 | 1.274 | 40.52 40.2 | 1.008 | 40. 80 40.6 1. 005 
+ agers 53.76 | 41.1 | 1.308 | 54.42 | 41.1 | 1.324] 55.09 | 41.8 | 1.318 | 53.29 | 41.7 | 1.278 | 41.66 | 40.8 | 1.021 | 42.11 41.0 1.027 
SA 53. 63 40.6 | 1.321 | 54.46 40.7 | 1.338 | 55.27 41.9 | 1.319 | 53.97 42.0 | 1.285 | 42.43 40.8 | 1.040 | 42.85 41.2 1.040 
| OR 51.60 | 39.3 1.313 | 52.27 39.3 | 1.330 | 53.64 41.2 | 1.302 | 54.39 42.1 | 1.292 | 42.49 40.7 | 1.044 | 43.32 41.3 1. 049 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Primary metal industries—C ontinued 



























































































































































See footnotes at end of 















































: 


Year and month | Blast furnaces, steel Primary smelting 
. works, and rolling wy Gray-iron foundries ee — = Steel foundries and ren ng of non- 
mills ferrous metals 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. | soyiy. | brly. | wkly. | AS®: | ibrly. | wkly. | ASS: | rly. | wkly. | ASS: | irly. wkly. | AVS: | hrly 
earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- earnDp- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- earn- hours earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings ~ | in 
1947: Average. -.----- $56.12 | 39.0 |$1. 439 |$54. 80 41.2 |$1.330 |$55. 24 42.3 |$1.306 |$54.39 | 40.2 |$1.353 39.6 |$1.362 | $52. 73 41.0 | $1, 286 
1948: Average--.-.---- 62. 41 39.5 | 1. 58. 45 40.7 | 1.436 | 57.46 | 40.9 | 1.405 | 59.19 40.4 | 1.465 40.6 | 1. | 58. 22 41.0 . 420 
1948: July....-.----- 60.33 | 38.8 | 1.555 | 57.71 | 40.3 | 1.432 | 57.39] 40.7 | 1.410 | 58.81 | 40.2] 1.463 39.6 | 1. | 58.20 | 40.7| 1.430 
August.....-.- 65.07 | 39.7 | 1.639 | 59.12 | 40.8 | 1.449] 57.88 | 40.7 | 1.422 | 58.97) 39.9) 1.478 41.3) 1. | 60.79 | 41.3 . 477 
September....| 65.83 | 39.3 | 1.675 | 59.91 | 40.4 | 1.483 | 58.85 | 40.7) 1.446 | 60.72/ 40.0/ 1.518 39.8 | 1. 61.88 | 41.2 . 502 
October ..-.-.- 66.66 | 40.3 | 1.654 | 60.86 40.9 | 1.488 | 59.41 41.0 | 1.449 | 63.29 41.1 | 1.540 40.7 | 1. 61.08 41.3 .479 
November_....| 66.16 | 40.0 | 1.654 | 60.37 | 40.6 | 1.487) 59.16 | 40.8 | 1.450 | 60.47 | 39.5 | 1.531 40.8 | 1. 59.95 | 40.4 . 484 
mber.-...- 65.87 | 39.8 | 1.655 | 60.52 | 40.7 | 1.487 | 59.35 40.9 | 1.451 | 61.36 | 40.0} 1.534 40.6 |) 1. 61.01 41.0 . 488 
1949: January---.-.--- 66. 24 40.0 | 1.656 | 58.74 | 39.5 | 1.487 | 57.58 | 39.6 | 1.454 | 58.94 38.7 | 1.523 39.6 | 1. 61. 91 41.0 .510 
February-.-..- 65. 64 39.9 | 1.645 | 58.51 39.4 | 1.485 | 57.38 | 39.6 | 1.449 | 56.77 37.3 | 1.522 40.0 | 1. 61.16 40.8 . 499 
March.__....-| 64.90 | 39.5 | 1.643 | 55.50 | 37.6] 1.476 | 53.82 | 37.4 | 1.439 | 53.80 | 35.7] 1.507 39.0 | 1. 61.09 41.0 . 499 
| aes 64.69 | 39.4 | 1.642 | 53.43 | 36.2) 1.476 | 51.73 35.9 | 1.441 | 52.98 | 34.9) 1.518 37.3 | 1. 61.95 41.3 vO 
May-.--.----.-| 63.24 | 38.7 | 1.634 | §2.26| 35.5 | 1.472 | 50.47] 35.1 | 1.438 | 51.60 | 34.4 | 1.500 36.8 | 1. 61.05 | 40.7 . 500 
June......--..| 62.21 | 37.7 | 1.650 | 53.54 | 36.2 1.479 | 52.85 | 36.5 | 1.448 | 53.70 | 35.4 | 1.517 36.2 | 1.516 | 60.71 | 40.5 . 499 
Pe itndnaiipoatinn 59.95 | 36.4 | 1.647 | 53.69 | 36.4 | 1.475 | 53.11 | 36.6 | 1.451 | 52.56 | 34.9 1.506 2 Be 58.92 | 39.1 . 507 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Primary metal industries—C ontinued 
Primary smelting | " ‘ 
and refining of | Primary refining of ae oe Nonferrous foundries 
— lead, and | aluminum nonferrous metals copper 
J | | | Sate. a | 
1947: Average....... $51.41 | 40.9 |$1. 257 |$53.46 | 40.9 $1.307 /$51.89 | 39.7 |$1.307 [$54.14 | 40.1 $1.350 $48.38 | 38. $54.92 | 40.0 $1. 373 
1948: Average._..._- 57.14 40.9 | 1.397 | 58.95 41.4 | 1.424 | 57.81 40.2 | 1.438 | 60.42 40.8 | 1.481 | 53.88 39. 59. 96 40.0 | 1.499 
ff 56. 50 40.5 | 1.395 | 62.04 41.5 | 1.495 | 58.48 40.0 | 1.462 | 61. 69 41.1 | 1.501 | 53.86 38.2 | 1. 60. 10 39.8 . 510 
. August_.......| 60.36 41.4 | 1.458 | 60.98 40.9 | 1.491 | 60.37 40.3 | 1.498 | 63.89 41.3 | 1.547 | 54.88 38.3 | 1. 60. 70 39. 8 . 525 
, September. .._| 61. 06 41.2 | 1.482 | 62.14 41.1 | 1.512 | 60. 58 40.2 | 1.507 | 64.00 41.4 | 1.546 | 55. 24 38.2 | 1, 60. 30 38.9 . 550 
} October. -....-. 60. 28 41.2 | 1.463 | 61.14 41.2 | 1.484 | 61.18 40.6 | 1.507 | 63. 43 41.0 | 1.547 | 57.72 | 39.7) 1. 61. 88 40.0 | 1,547 
November_-_--| 59.01 40.2 | 1.468 | 61.27 40.9 | 1.498 | 59.81 39.9 | 1.499 | 61.44 40.0 | 1.536 | 56.87 | 39.3 1. 61. 54 39.7 | 1,550 
December_....| 60.37 4.9 | 1.476 | 60.89 41.2 | 1.478 | 61. 47 40.9 | 1.503 | 63. 65 41.2 | 1.545 | 57.70 39.9 | 1, 63. 51 40. 4 . 572 
1949: January-_-_._..- 61. 55 40.9 | 1.505 | 61. 59 41.5 | 1.484 | 59.77 39.9 | 1.498 | 61.37 39.8 1, 542 | 58.02 40.1 | 1. 61. 46 39. 5 . 556 
February_-_...| 60.75 40.8 | 1.489 | 60.68 41.0 | 1.480 | 57.99 39.0 | 1.487 | 58.45 38.3 | 1.526 | 57.70 39.9 | 1, 61. 46 39.5 556 
cs dade 60. 53 40.9 | 1.480 | 60. 66 41.1 | 1.476 | 55.09 37.3 | 1.477 | 54.09 35.8 | 1.511 | 55. 81 39.0 | 1, 59. 48 38. 6 . 541 
Pp 0 See 61.18 41.2 | 1.485 | 62.81 41.9 | 1.499 | 52.99 36.1 | 1.468 | 50.38 33.5 | 1.504 | 55. 65 39.0) 1. 58. 79 38. 0 . 547 
dita unl 60. 22 40.5 | 1.487 | 61.07 41.1 | 1.486 | 53.62 | 36.5) 1.469 | 51.92 34.5 | 1.505 | 55.30 38.7 | 1. 59. 01 37.9 557 
«Re 59. 85 40.3 | 1.485 | 60.91 41.1 | 1.482 | 55.39 37.4 | 1.481 | 55. 52 36.6 | 1.517 | 54.89 38.2 | 1. 60. 06 38. 5 . 560 
Se il 57.77 | 38.8 | 1.489 | 61.25 41.3 | 1.483 | 56.32 | 37.9 | 1.486 | 57.42 37.8 | 1.519 | 55.02 38.0 | 1. 60. 60 38.7 . 566 
| | | 
Manufacturing—Continued 
— Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and 
Primary metal industries—Continued transportation equipment) 
Total: Fabricated | 
Other primary metal | Iron and steel forg- Wire drawing SS Tin cans and other | Cutlery, hand tools, 
industries ings chinery, and trans} ore and hardware 
tation equipment) 
| | 7 2a wae’ ‘ 
1947: Average_._____ $56. 94 40.5 |$1. 406 |$59. 79 40.7 |$1. 469 |$56. 47 40.6 |$1.391 |$52. 06 40.8 $1.276 |$48.95 | 41.0 |$1.194 $50.02 | 41.2. $1. 214 
1948: Average.._.._. 63. 08 40.8 | 1.546 | 65.16 40.8 | 1. 597 | 62.17 40.5 | 1.535 | 56.68 40.6 | 1.396 | 54.07 40.9 | 1.322 | 54.22 | 40.8 | 329 
1948: July__......... 61.41 | 40.4 | 1.520 | 63.23 | 40.4 | 1.565 | 61.17 | 41.0] 1.492 | 55.84] 39.8 | 1.403 | 57.55 | 42.1 | 1.367 | 52.95 | 39.6 . 337 
August__..___. 64.27 | 40.6 | 1.583 | 64.96 | 40.2 | 1.616 | 63.84} 40.3 | 1.584 | 57.83 | 40.5 | 1.428 | 57.27| 41.8 | 1.370 | 54.89| 40.6) 1.352 
September____| 65. 00 40.2 | 1.617 | 66.89 | 40.2 1.664 | 64.84 40.2 | 1.613 | 57.02 | 39.6 | 1.440 | 60.79 45.3 | 1. 54.88 | 40.0 . 372 
October. _...__ 67. 03 41.3 | 1.623 | 69. 26 41.4 | 1. 673 | 66.14 40.7 | 1.625 | 59.20 40.8 | 1.451 | 55.73 40.5 | 1. 56.44 | 40.9 380 
November. ___| 67.36 41.3 | 1.631 | 69.38 41.2 | 1.684 | 66.05 40.4 | 1.635 | 59.10 40.7 | 1.452 | 54.78 | 40.1 | 1. 56.39 | 40.8 . 382 
December_....| 66.91 41.3 | 1.620 | 69.39 | 41.4 1. 676 | 65.98 40.6 | 1.625 | 59. 57 41.0 | 1.453 | 56.46 41.3 1. 57.79 41.4 . 306 
1949: January_..____ 66. 95 41.2 | 1.625 | 69.30 41.3 | 1. 678 | 67.24 41.1 | 1.636 | 58.23 40.1 | 1.452 | 54.46) 39.9 1. 56. 56 40.6 . 393 
February -___- 66. 54 40.9 | 1.627 | 68. 67 40.9 | 1.679 | 66.54 40.7 | 1.635 | 57.72 39.7 | 1.454 | 54.62 39.9 1. 55. 50 39.9 . 391 
March... ...... 63. 96 39.7 | 1.611 | 65.17 39.4 | 1.654 | 63. 58 39.2 | 1.622 | 57.35 39.5 | 1.452 | 55.04 40.0 | 1. 55.44 | 39.8 | . 393 
= idiseces 61. 51 38.3 | 1.606 | 62.24 | 38.0 1. 638 | 58. 99 36.8 | 1.603 | 56.19 38.7 | 1.452 | 53. 68 39.1 151.3 53.87 | 38.7 | 1.392 
a | 61.74 38.3 | 1.612 | 61.96 37.6 | 1.648 | 60.34 37.5 | 1.609 | 56.67 | 39.0] 1.453 | 54.06 39.4 | 1. 54.51 | 39.1) 1.304 
ea | 62. 56 38.5 | 1.625 | 62.93 | 38.0 | 1.656 | 61.44 37.9 | 1.621 57. 35 | 39.21 1.463 | 55.68 | 40.7) 1. 53. 92 38. 6 . 307 
Peibbedccas 61.76 | 38.1 | 1.621 | 61.24 | 37.5 | 1.633 | 61.26 | 38.0 1.612 | 57.61 | 39.3] 1.466 | 59.26) 42.6 / 1. 54.19 | 38.6) 1.404 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Co,, T 
— - 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 
| ——— _—-— a < —— — — 
Radios, phonographs, | | Electrical ap liances, | 
Year and month | te levision sets, and Toppan ene te lamps, Ans ¢ miscel- | ‘Total: spepemetin Automobiles Aircraft and parts , 
| equipment graph equip laneous products equip : 
rs -: mr = pte 3 ae See pes —_— 
| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 
wuly. | A | hrly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. wkly. | ANE hrly. | wkly. lA wk hrly. | wkly. Rv - hrly. | wkly. ba | hrly. 
earn- | Pa ly. | earn- | earn- | 7. | earn- | earn- | 9: | earn- | earn- wkiy. earn- | earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | OY: | ear: 
ings ars | ings | ings | "| ings ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings rs | ings 
<3 Et? — ee he SE oe er i — - 
1947: Average $44.41 | 30.2 |$1. 133 |$56.44 | 41.5 |$1.360 $51.68 | 40.6 |$1.273 |$56.87 | 39.3 |$1. 447 |$57.45 | 39.0 |$1.473 |$54.98 | 39.9 | $1.97 194 
1948: Average. 48. 53 | 39.2 | 1.238 | 59.54} 40.7 | 1.463 | 56.08 | 40.2 | 1.395 | 61.58 | 39.0 | 1.579 | 61.86 | 38.4 | 1.611 | 61.21 | 41.0) 1.43 194 
1948: July 48. 83 | 39.0 | 1.252 | 56. 88 39.5 | 1.440 | 55.08 39.2 | 1.405 | 61.92 38.8 | 1.596 | 63.22 38.5 | 1.642 | 60.18 40.5 | 1. 498 194 
August 49. 34 39.0 | 1.265 | 62.02 41.1 | 1.509 | 58.08 40.7 | 1.427 | 63.43 39.3 | 1.614 | 64.57 38.9 | 1.660 | 61.88 41.2) 1.502 
Septem ber 50.12 | 39.4] 1.272 | 62.13 41.2 | 1.508 | 57.99 40.3 | 1.439 | 61.97 37.9 | 1.635 | 62.42 37.2 | 1.678 | 63.55 41.4) 1.535 
October 50.22 | 39.2 | 1.281 | 62.67 41.2 | 1.521 | 58. 52 40.5 | 1.445 | 64.85 39.3 | 1 650 | 65.75 39.0 | 1.686 | 64.40 41.2) 1.58 
Novem ber... 51.17 40.1 | 1.276 | 62.19 40.7 | 1.528 | 58.08 40.0 | 1.452 | 64.27 39.0 | 1.648 | 65. 22 38.8 | 1.681 | 65.04 41.4 | 1. 571 ’ 
December 51. 54 40.2 | 1.282 | 60.19 39.7 | 1.516 | 58.01 40.2 | 1.443 | 66.21 40.1 | 1.651 | 66.82 39.7 | 1.683 | 64.79 41.4 1. 565 : 
1949: January .-| 49. 65 39.0 | 1.273 | 60. 59 39.6 | 1.530 | 57.70 | 39.9 | 1.446 | 66.23 | 39.9 | 1.660 | 67.74 39.8 | 1.702 | 63.18 40.5 | 1.56 194 
ceoruery. ---| 0.2 38.7 | 1.272 | 60.74 39.7 | 1.530 | 57.59 | 39.8 | 1.447 | 65.79 39.8 | 1.653 | 66.91 39.5 | 1.694 | 64.52 41.2) 1.566 
March... 49.70 38.8 | 1.281 | 61.15 39.3 | 1.556 | 56.28 39.0 | 1.443 | 63.19 38.6 | 1.687 | 62.96 37.7 | 1.670 | 63. 41 40.7 | 1.558 
os 48. 64 38.0 | 1,280 | 61.19 39.2 | 1,561 | 54.42 | 38.0 | 1.432 | 63.58 | 38.7 | 1.643 | 64.77 | 38.6 1.678 | 60.99 | 39.4) 1. 548 
«----| 40. 41 38.6 | 1.280 | 61.04 39.1 | 1.561 | 54.58 38.6 | 1.414 | 63.038 38.2 | 1.650 | 63.22 37.3 | 1.695 | 62.98 40.5 | 1.555 
foam ere 39.2 | 1.284 | 61.50 39.4 | 1.561 | 54.49 38.7 | 1.408 | 65.70 39.6 | 1.659 | 67.11 39.5 | 1.699 | 62.98 40.5 1. 555 
Paashensesh 48.03 37.7 | 1.274 | 60.68 38.8 | 1. 564 55. 25 39.1 | 1.413 | 66.19 39.8 | 1.663 | 68.54 | 40.2 1.705 | 61.97 39.8 | 1.557 
Manufacturing—Continued ‘ 
EEE meee oa nonneen eee - Fi 
Transportation equipment—Continued x 
Aircraft | Aircraft engines and | Aircraft propellers Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- Shipbuilding and is 
—_— | parts and parts and equipment ing and repairing repairing ¥ 
NY ry . i 
1047: Average. . ~|$53. 99 39.7 |$1.360 $56. 30 39.9 |$1. 411 ($50. 68 41.5 $1. 438 |$56. 50 40.1 |$1. 409 | $57. 34 39.6 |$1. 448 ($57. 59 39.5 | $1. 458 ¥ 
1048: Average.......| 60. 21 41.1 | 1, 465 | 63. 40 40.9 | 1.550 | 62.13 39.7 | 1.565 | 63. 59 41.0 | 1.551 | 60.68 | 38.7 | 1.568 | 61.22 | 38.7 | 1.582 | 194 
1948: July........ 58. 42 40.6 | 1.439 | 65. 08 40.8 | 1.595 | 68.18 | 41.5 | 1.643 | 59.60 38.8 | 1.536 | 59.44 38.7 | 1.536 | 59.91 38.7 | 1.548 } 104 
August........| 60.29 41.1 | 1.467 | 65.08 41.4 | 1.572 | 65.49 40.3 | 1.625 | 65.91 | 41. 4 | 1.592 | 59.08 37.7 | 1.567 | 59.45 37.6 1. 581 194 
September...._| 61. 05 41.3 | 1.500 | 67.81 42.3 1.603 | 63.95 39.5 | 1.619 | 65.73 40.9 | 1.607 | 58. 57 36.4 | 1.609 | 59.11 36.4 | 1.624 h 
October... .. 63.17 41.1 | 1. 5387 | 68.00 41.9 1. 623 63. 39 39.3 1, 613 7.10 41.7 | 1.609 | 60.61 37.3 | 1.625 | 61.05 37.2 1. 641 : 
November. 4. 02 41.3 1.550 | 66.78 | 41.3 | 1.617 | 65.60 40.0 | 1.640 | 67.75 42.0 | 1.613 | 56.11 34.7 | 1.617 | 56.21 34.4 | 1.634 i 
Decem ber . 63. 84 41.4 | 1.542 | 66.49 41.3 | 1.610 | 65.77 40.3 | 1.632 | 68.02 42.3 | 1.608 | 63.34 39.0 | 1.624 | 63.96 | 39.0) 1.640 
1949: January 61. 55 40.1 | 1.535 | 67.13 41.8 | 1.606 | 66.34 40.7 | 1.630 | 65.73 40.7 | 1.615 | 63.30 39.0 | 1.623 | 63.72 38.9 1. 638 
February 63. 82 41.2 | 1.549 | 65.96 41.2 | 1.601 | 65.97 40.7 | 1.621 | 66.36 41.4 | 1.603 | 61.99 38.5 | 1.610 | 62.36 38. 4 1. 624 194 
March....... 63. 07 40.9 | 1.542 | 64.00 40.3 | 1. 588 | 65.81 40.8 | 1.613 | 64.04 40.3 | 1.589 | 62.98 38.9 | 1.619 | 63.61 39.0 | 1.631 
apes * Sa 60. 07 39.8 | 1.5382 | 64.04 40.2 | 1.593 | 64.36 40.1 | 1.605 | 54.50 35.0 | 1.557 | 62. 50 38.2 | 1.636 | 62.90 38. 1 1. 651 
PERV ...ccccecee] AB 40.4 | 1.541 | 64.08 40.3 | 1.590 | 68.14 41.6 | 1.638 | 63.53 40.7 | 1.561 | 61.61 38.1 | 1.617 | 61.98 38. 0 1. 631 
i SOs 61. 90 40.3 | 1. 586 | 65.36 40.9 | 1.5908 | 67.89 41.5 | 1.636 | 63. 52 40.2 | 1.580 | 62.98 38. 4 1. 640 | 63.22 38.2 | 1.655 
PU tliencichil 60. 78 39.7 | 1.531 | 63. 80 39.7 | 1.607 | 69.88 42.2 | 1. 656 | 65. 49 40.3 | 1.625 | 62.09 | 38.4 | 1.617 | 62.43 38.3 | 1.630 
| 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 
| Locomotivesand | Railroad and street | Other transportation | Total: Instruments ; 
Railroad equipment parts ears | equipment and related products Ophthalmic goods 
al 
l 
1947: Average....... $57. 06 40.5 |$1.409 $58.93 | 39.8 $1.480 $55. 86 | 40.8 $1. 369 sss. 53 40.8 |$1.312 |$49.17 40.3 $1.220 |$43. 39 40.9 | $1 061 
1948: Average....._. 62.24 | 40.0 1. 556 | 63. 80 | 39.6 | 1.611 60.82 40.2 | 1.513 | 58.14 | 40.8 | 1.425 | 53.45 | 40.1 | 1.333 | 45.54) 397) LIe 
CC 59.40 | 38.1 | 1.559 | 63.64 38.5 | 1.653 | 56.62 | 37.8 | 1.498 | 56.08 | 40.2 | 1.395 | 53.81 | 40.1 | 1.342 | 45.81 | 39.8) 1.151 
August........ 63.12 40.0 | 1. 578 64.27 | 39.0 | 1.648 | 62.97 40.6 | 1.551 | 61.09 42.1 | 1.451 | 54.24 40.0 | 1.356 | 45.78 | 39.3 1. 165 
September 50.97 | 38.1 | 1.574 | 63.48 | 39.6 1. 603 | 57. 68 37.0 | 1.559 | 61.61 41.6 | 1.481 | 54.79 | 40.2 | 1.363 | 46.73 39.5 | 1. 183 
October... .... 63.92 | 39.9 | 1.602 | 63.44 38.4 | 1.652 | 64.29 | 40.9 | 1.572 | 66.93 43.8 | 1.528 | 54.49 | 39.8 | 1.369 | 46.65 | 39.3 1. 187 
November... _. 64. 51 39.7 | 1.625 | 65.77 39.1 | 1.682 | 63.68 | 40.1 | 1.588 | 67.11 44.3 | 1.515 | 54.90 | 39.9 | 1.376 | 46.72 39.9 1. 171 
December... .. 68. 89 41.5 | 1.660 | 71.13 40.6 | 1.752 | 67.32 | 42.1 | 1.509 | 56.08 | 39.3 | 1.427 | 55.24 40.0 | 1.381 | 47.16 40.1 1. 176 
1949: January. ...__. 66.50 | 40.8 | 1.680 | 67.22 39.8 | 1.689 | 66.11 41.5 | 1.503 | 54.44 38.1 | 1.429 | 55.36 40.0 | 1.384 | 47.36 40.0 | 1.18 
February......| 65.53 | 40.7 | 1.610 | 64.10 | 39.3 | 1.631 | 66.39 41.6 | 1.506 | 54.57 | 38.0 | 1.436 | 55.28 | 39.8 / 1.3890 | 46.85 | 39.6) 1. 183 
Pebebalted 64.76 | 39.9 | 1.623 | 66.35 | 3&8 | 1.667 | 63.40 | 39.9 | 1.589 | 56.07 | 39.4 | 1.423 | 55.18 | 39.7 | 1.300 | 47.04 | 39.9 | 1.179 
ESS 62.42 | 38.6 | 1.617 | 66.20 | 39.5 | 1.676 | 50.54 | 37.9 | 1.571 | 55.50 | 39.0 | 1.423 | 54.51 | 39.3 | 1.387 | 46.61 | 39.3) 1.1% 
_ ae 63.39 | 39.2 | 1.617 | 66.21 | 39.6 | 1.672 | 61.38 | 38.9 | 1.578 | 56.83 | 39.6 | 1.435 | 54.83 | 390.5 | 1.388 | 47.24) 39.7| 1.19 
Sk Sa 62. 63 38.9 | 1.610 | 64. 52 39.2 | 1.646 | 61.46 | 38.8 | 1.584 | 56.87 39.3 | 1.447 | 54.57 | 39.2 | 1.302 | 46.45 39.0 1. 191 
SS. 61.16 | 37.8) 1.618 | 68.65! 39.0 1.632 | 50.53 37.0 | 1.609 | 54.904) 39.3 | 1.308 | 54.41 | 39.0 1.305 | 46.61 | 39.1) L192 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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a) : : : 
Yon. —) Taste C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
— — 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Instruments and related products—Continued Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

‘ Photographic Professional and Total: Miscellaneous Jewelry, silverware, , 
arts Year and month apparatus Watches and clocks scientific instruments } ——~ ~pemeaas in- and plated ware Jewelry and findings 
Avg, Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avep. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
rly, wkly. wuly hriy. | wkly. on hrly. | wkly. auy brly. | wkly. Ass. briy. | wkly. ave. hrly. | wkly. Se. brly. 
arn- earn- | hours | C&F2- | earn- | hours | earn | earm- | po.,>, | earn- | earn- come earn- | earn- | ) a earn- | earn- | )),); | earn- 
ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°8'S | ings 
33 1947: Average... ---- $54.35 | 40.5 |$1. 342 |$44.53 | 39.9 /$1.116 |$49.80 | 40.1 |$1. 242 [$46.63 | 40.8 |$1. 143 [$54.41 | 43.7 [$1,245 [$48.40] 41.3 | $1. 172 
1. 493 1948: Average. ------ 58.64 40.5 | 1.448 | 48.84] 40.1 | 1.218 | 54.78 | 40.1] 1.366) 50.06 | 40.9 | 1.224] 57.25 | 43.6] 1.313 | 50.47 41.2 1. 225 
1. 486 1948: July...-------- £9.91 40.7 | 1.472 | 48.03 | 39.5 1.216 | 54.68 40 0 | 1.367 | 48. 27 39.5 | 1.222 | 53.33 41.7 | 1.279 | 47.04 39.5 1. 191 
ot 2 ugust...--..-- 58. 94 39.8 | 1.481 | 49.97 40.4 | 1.237 | 55.76 | 40.2 | 1.387 | 49.94 40.7 | 1.227 | 56.03 42.9 | 1.306 | 49.86 40.8 1. 222 
535 September...-| 59.94 40.5 | 1.480 | 50.46 | 40.3 | 1.252 | 55.96 | 40.2] 1.392 | 50.55 | 40.7 1.242 | 58.43 43.9 | 1.331 | 51.01 41.1 1. 241 
. 563 October -..--. 59.71 | 40.4 | 1.478 | 49.99 | 39.8 | 1.256 | 55.56 | 39.6 | 1.403 | 51.05 | 41.0 | 1.245 | 59.18 | 44.1 | 1.342 | 52.38] 41.8] 1.253 
zi November ---.-| 60.15 40.1 | 1.500 | 49.93 39.5 | 1.264 | 56.28 40.0 | 1.407 | 51.33 41.0 | 1.252 | 59.45 44.2 | 1.345 | 62.71 42.0 1. 255 
. 565 December ....| 60.55 | 40.5 | 1.495 | 50.29] 39.6 / 1.270] 56.28] 398] 1.414 | 51.78 | 41.0 | 1.263 | 58.99] 43.6 | 1.353 | 53.34] 41.8] 1.276 
. 600 1949: January.....-- 60.28 | 40.4 | 1.492 | 49.30] 39.0 | 1.264] 57.00 | 40.2 | 1.418 | 50.77 | 40.2 | 1.263 | 56.34] 42.3 | 1.332 | 50.84] 41.0] 1.240 
. 566 ; February. - - -- 60.30 | 39.8 | 1.515 | 49.33 | 38.9 | 1.268 | 56.72} 400] 1 418 | 5086 | 403] 1 262) 56.28 | 42.0 | 1.340] 50.95 | 40.6 1. 255 

558 aren. ......- 60.30 | 39.8 | 1.515 | 49.54 | 39.1 | & 267 | 56.60} 39.8 | 1.422 | 50.17] 40.2 | 1.248 | 54.34] 41.2] 1.319 | 51.92] 41.5] 1.251 

O48 i eee 58 80 | 392) 1 500 | 49 34 39.1 | 1.262 | 56.03 | 39.4 1.422 | 48.95 | 39.0) 1.255 | 53.76) 40.7 | 1.321 | 50.17 40.1 1. 251 

555 eaeesrar 58.78 | 39.4 | 1.492 | 48.91 | 38.6) 1.267 | 56.61 | 39.7 | 1.426] 48.83 39.0] 1.252 | 51.52 | 39.6] 1.301 | 49.76] 39.9] 1.247 

a June.....-...-]| 58.24 38.8 | 1.501 | 48.91 38.6 | 1.267 | 56. 59 39.6 | 1.429 | 49.72 39.4 | 1.262 | 51.10 39.8 | 1.284 | 49.92 40.1 1. 245 

ou/ FE wsceccossed 58. 80 39.2 | 1.500 | 48.15 38.0 | 1. 267 56. 25 39.2 | 1.435 | 48.33 38.6 | 1.252 | 50.08 38.2 | 1.311 | 48. 89 37.9 1, 200 

§ Manufacturing—Continued 
> & Transportation and public utilities 
J Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 
d 5 Other miscellaneous | , 
; Silverware and Toys and sporting Costume jewelry. ' Local railways and 

“ plated ware goods buttons, notions es in- | Class I railroads ? bus lines * 

458 ; aes WER ———— 
663 : 1947; Average. ...... $59.23 | 45.6 |$1. 209 $44.46 | 40.2 |$1.106 $42.03 | 39.8 |$1.056 [$46.89 | 40.7 |$1.152 [$54.22 | 46.3 ($1,171 |$57.14 | 46.8 | $1. 221 
549 ¥. 1948: Average. -..-.-.-- 62. 38 45.4 | 1.374 | 47.24 40.1 | 1.178 | 45.36 | 40.0 | 1.134 | 50.39 40.7 | 1.238 | 59.27 46.2 | 1.283 | 61.73 46.1 1. 339 
56] f 1900: Jan .....--<--- 58. 24 43.4 | 1.342 | 45.98 39.4 | 1.167 | 44.45 | 39.2) 1.134 | 48.96 39.2] 1.249 | 58.22 46.1 | 1.263 | 62.18 46.5 1. 338 
624 é ugust........| 60.83 | 44.5 | 1.367 | 47.08 | 39.9 | 1.180 | 46.29] 40.5 1.143 | 50.42/ 40.5] 1.245 | 59.17] 46.3 | 1.278 | 62.31] 46.5 | 1.340 
‘Al September_...| 64.45 | 46.2 | 1.395 | 47.20] 39.7] 1.189 | 46.06 | 40.3 | 1.143] 51.15 | 40.5 | 1.263 | 59.48 | 46.0] 1.203 | 62.29] 45.6] 1.366 
oo October. _-..-- 64. 63 45.9 | 1.408 | 48. 20 40.3 | 1.196 | 46. 28 40.0 | 1.157 | 61.37 40.8 | 1.259 | 59.92 46.2 | 1.207 | 63.29 45.7 1. 385 
ond November__..| 64.62 | 45.8 | 1.411 | 48.76 | 40.2/ 1.213 | 45.50] 39.6 | 1.149 51.65] 40.8 | 1.266 | 60.42 | 45.7 | 1.322 | 63.25] 45.6) 1.387 
a December. .---- 63. 41 45.0 | 1.409 | 48.00 39.6 | 1.212 | 45.43 39.3 | 1.156 | 52.74 41.2 | 1.280 | 60.19 45.6 | 1.320 | 63.85 45.9 1. 391 
= 1949: January------- 60. 89 43.4 | 1.403 | 47.91 39.4 | 1.216 | 45. 51 39.3 | 1.158 | 51.62 40.2 | 1.284 | 60. 21 45.2 | 1.333 | 63.82 45.1 1.415 
BI February -_---- 60.70 | 43.2 | 1.405 | 47.51 39.3 | 1.200 | 46.36 | 39.9 | 1.162 | 51.58 | 40.2) 1.283 61.64 | 45.9 | 1.343 | 64.18 45.1 1. 423 
v5 Mareh.......-. 56. 42 41.0 | 1.376 | 47.62 39.1 | 1.218 | 46.06 40.4 | 1.140 | 51.02 40.3 | 1. 266 | 60.00 45.5 | 1.318 | 64.18 45.2 1. 420 
1 —_ oer 56. 59 41.1 | 1.377 | 45.49 | 37.5) 1.213 | 45.75 39.2 | 1.167 | 49.57 | 39.0 | 1.271 | 62.51 46.0 | 1.359 | 64.64 45. 2 1, 430 
ee 52.99 | 39.4 | 1.345 | 45.96) 38.3] 1.200 | 44.54] 38.6) 1.154 50.06] 39.2) 1.277 | 60.69 | 44.4] 1.367 | 64.48) 44.9 1. 436 
30 SE die woanddl 52. 02 39.5 | 1.317 | 46.25 38.8 | 1.192 | 46.93 39.4 | 1.191 | 51.07 39.5 | 1.203 | 57.27 42.3 | 1.354 | 66. 20 46.1 1. 436 
= I 50. 94 38.5 | 1.323 | 44.75 37.7 | 1.187 | 47.00 40.0 | 1.175 | 49.37 38.6 | 1.279 | 60.37 | 44.1 1.369 | 65.07 45.0 1, 446 
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Transportation and public utilities—Continued | Trade 
Communication Other public utilities Retail trade 
Wholesale trade D 

Year and month B Gas and electric General merchandise epartment stores 
Telephone * Telegraph and general mai). 

utilities stores seller Untiam all 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. LV | hriy. | wkly. Avg. | hrly. | wkly. Avg. | hrly. | wkly A hrly. | wkly. Ae hrly. | wkly. ANE. | hriy 

earn- | he | earn- | earn- h a earn- | earn- | ~ + | earn- | earn- —+ earn- | earn- | pours | CaFn- | earn- ion - | earn- 

ings | | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S| ings 

a —SEE | — . x 
1947: Average $44.77 | 37.4 |$1. 197 |$53.56 | 44.6 |$1. 201 |$56.69 | 41.9 |$1.353 [$51.99 | 41.0 | $1.268/$30.96 | 36.3 |$0.853 |$34.85 | 37.6 | $0. 927 
1948: Average 48. 92 39.2 | 1.248 | 60. 26 44.7 | 1.348 | 60.74 41.8 | 1.453 | 55. 58 40.9 1. 33. 31 36.6 | .910 | 37.36 37.7 . 991 
1048: July 49.23 | 39.8) 1.237 | 62.97 45.6 | 1.381 | 60.90 | 41.6) 1.466) 55.77| 40.8 | 1.367] 34.44| 37.6] .916 | 38.02 | 38.1 . 998 
August ...| 48.42 39.4 | 1.220 | 62. 56 45.5 | 1.375 | 61.17 41.9 | 1.460 | 55.87 40.9 1. 366) 34. 30 37.4 .917 | 37.86 37.9 . 999 
September.._.| 49. 21 39.4 | 1.249 | 61. 87 44.8 | 1.381 | 61.44 41.6 | 1.477 | 55.83 40.9 1. 365) 33.50 | 36.3 . 923 | 37.80 37.5 | 1.008 
October 49.85 | 39.5 1.262) 61.32 44.4 | 1.381 | 62.38 41.7 | 1.496 | 56.28 | 40.9 1. 376) 33.19 | 36.0 | .922 | 37.49 | 37.3) 1.005 
November. ...| 51. 42 39.4 | 1.305 | 61.41 44.4 | 1.383 | 62.38 41.7 | 1.496 | 56.48 40.9 1.381) 32.86 | 35.8 -918 | 37.17 37.1 1. 002 
December 49.85 | 38.7 | 1.288 | 61.17 44.1 | 1.387 | 62.41 41.8 | 1.493 | 56.87; 41.0 1.387) 34.46 | 37.5 -919 | 40.06 | 39.2) 1.0” 
1949: January... 49. 84 38.4 | 1.208 | 61.58 44.3 | 1.390 | 63.08 | 41.8) 1.509 | 57.24) 40.8 1. 403) 34.42 | 36.5 | .943 | 38.79 | 37.71! 1.029 
February 50. 84 38.6 | 1.317 | 61.94 44.5 | 1.392 | 62.60 | 41.4) 1.512 | 56.82) 40.5 1. 403) 34. 01 36.3 - 937 | 37.96 | 37.4) 1.015 
March. 50.82 | 38.3 | 1.327 | 62.31 44.7 | 1.304 | 62. 54 41.5 | 1.507 | 56.88% 40.6 1.401) 33.68 | 36.1 - 933 | 37.86 | 37.3) 1.015 
April 50. 58 38.2 | 1.324 | 63.37 45.3 | 1.399 | 62.82 41.3 | 1.521 | 57.12 40.6 1. 407) 34. 26 36.6 . 936 | 38.80 37.6 | 1.032 
ay 51. 84 38.6 | 1.343 | 63.69 45.2 | 1.409 | 63.40 | 41.3 | 1.585 | 57.83 | 40.7 1. 421) 34.85 | 36.3 -960 | 39.33 | 37.6) 1.046 
June 51.61 38.4 | 1.344 | 62.96 45.0 | 1.399 | 63.64 41.3 | 1.541 | 57.49) 40.6 1. 416) 35.65 | 37.1 -961 | 39.99 | 38.3) 1.04 
july 52. 05 38.5 | 1.352 | 63.97 45.4 | 1.409 | 64.14 41.3 | 1.553 | 58.36 | 40.9 1, 427| 35.78 | 37.5 | .954 | 39.77 | 38.5) 1.0% 
Trade—Continued 
P Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 
> 
Automotive and acces- | Apparel and accessories | Furniture and appliance | Lumber and hardware 
Year and month Food and liquor stores sores dealers stores stores supply stores 

Avg. Avg. AV Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | AYE: | hrly. | wkly. | Av8- | brly. | wkly. | Av®- | rly. | wkly. | A8: | inrly. | wkly. | 88 | rly. 

eam- | Pours | earn- | earn- | 7.9; | earn- | earn- | }o,7; | earn- | earn- | Pou, | earm- | earn- | Pout, | earn 

ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1047: Average $43. 51 40.7 | $1.069 | $51.80 45.4 | $1.141 | $38.08 36.9 | $1.032 | $48.99 42.9 | $1.142 | $45. 20 43.5 | $1. 039 
SOE BVOERB cc cccccccceccs 47.15 40.3 1.170 | 5.07 45.4 1.235 | 39.60 36. 5 1.085 | 51.15 42.7 1.198 | 49.37 43.5 1. 135 
ff eras ses 48. 57 41.3 1. 176 56. 36 45.2 1.247 | 40.26 36.9 1. 091 61.11 42.7 1.197 | 49.82 43.7 1. 140 
peer ees 48. 57 41.3 1.176 | 58.12 45.8 1.269 | 40.22 37.0 1.087 | 51.36 42.8 1.200 | 51.26 44.3 1. 157 
September 48. 04 40.3 | 1.192) 57.30 45.3 1.265 | 39.82 36.4 1.004 | 52.05 42.7 1.219] 50.52 43.4 1. 164 
Ct .adibpadbendaie 47. 62 40.0 1. 188 57.11 45.4 1.258 | 39.81 35.8 1.112; 51.60 42.5 1.214 50. 68 43.5 1. 165 
November 47.84 39.8 1.202 | 57.22 45.2 | 1.266} 39.71 35.9 | 1.106 | 52.39 42.7 | 1.227} 50.14 43.0 1. 166 
December . 48. 48 40.2 1.206 | 57.07 45.4 1.257 | 40.66 37.0} 1.000) 53.93 43.6 | 1.237 | 50.53 43.6 1. 159 
3060: Jamuary............<-- 49. 07 39.8 1. 233 57.25 45.4 1. 261 41.11 36.8 1.117 52. 74 42.6 1.238 | 50.25 43.1 1. 166 
ED a sadtbencessl 49.12 40.0 | 1.228} 57.15 45.5 | 1.256 | 39.79 36.4} 1.093) 52.36 43.2 | 1.212 | 50.87 43.0 1. 183 
aD 48. 87 39.7 1. 231 58. 18 45.7 1.273 | 39.64 36.3 1.092 | 52.02 43.1 1. 207 51.20 43.5 1.177 
epee... - 49. 08 40.0 1.227 | 59.50 45.7 1.302 | 40.88 36.7 1.114 52. 82 43.4 1.217 51.35 43.3 1. 186 
i édeus 48. 99 39.7 1. 234 60. 00 45.8 1.310 40. 92 36.8 1.112 53. 29 43.5 1. 225 52. 48 44.1 1.19 
June saad ae 40.4 1. 240 59. 70 45.5 1.312 40. 85 36.7 1.113 53. 16 43.5 1. 222 51.92 43.7 l 188 
July 51.17 41.2 1.242; 60.19 45.6} 1.320 | 40.85 36. 8 1.110 | 53.12 43.4 | 1.224/ 52.10 43.6 1. 195 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 



























































Finance !! Service 

Motion 
—— oo Insur- Cl —— 
trust | dealers | ance Hotels, year-round '3 Laundries a and dyeing produc- 
4 month com- | and ex. | carrier _ sonane 
Year and m st . 

panies | changes tion 1! 

Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. ‘ Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly. | AY® | hrly. | wkly. | Av® | briy. | wkly. | Av® | hrly. | wkly, 

earn- earn- earn- earn- come earn- earn- h ae earn- earn- h ae earn- earn- 

ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings : ings ings 
1947: Average... .---------------- $39.46 | $63.08 | $52.58 | $29.36 45.2 | $0.650 | $32.71 42.6 | $0.767 | $38. 30 41.9! $0. 914 $99. 13 
1948: Average. ------------------ 41.51 66. 83 54. 93 31.41 44.3 . 709 34. 23 41.9 .817 39. 50 41.1 . 961 92. 27 
1048: July......-..-------------- 41. 43 69. 30 54. 86 31.38 44.2 .710 34. 60 42.2 . 820 39. 67 41.5 . 956 92. 31 
AMINE... ccooccecaccccoces= 42. 36 66. 94 55. 04 31. 85 44.8 711 33. 58 41.1 .817 38. 62 39.9 . 968 89. 38 
September.....------------ 41. 62 64. 67 54. 48 31.78 43.9 . 724 34. 44 41.8 . 824 40. 40 41.1 . 983 89. 17 
DT. ; spaasepeveconeces= 41.90 67. 52 54. 29 32. 06 44.1 . 727 34. 20 41.5 . 824 40. 51 41.0 . 988 93, 45 
ecccdecesenoonse 42.19 65. 62 54. 82 32. 35 44.2 . 732 34. 74 41.7 833 39.7 40.7 .977 89. 79 
EE Sa 42. 04 68. 26 55. 46 32. 35 44.2 . 732 34. 99 42.0 833 40. 62 41.2 . 986 92. 96 
Ly 43. 92 68. 41 57. 84 32. 41 44.1 . 735 35. 49 42.1 . 843 40. 37 40.9 . 987 88. 22 
sts Ganramancetmasinens 43. 55 67. 80 56. 88 32. 47 44.0 . 738 34. 90 41.5 . 841 39. 32 40.0 . 9R3 89. 75 
REISE ES 43. 24 66. 46 56. 67 32. 53 44.5 . 731 35. 07 41.5 . 845 39. 93 40.5 . O86 91. 59 
SE eee 43.49 67.48 56. 48 32. 35 44.2 . 732 35. 24 41.8 . 843 42.15 42.4 . 994 00. 24 
44.05 67. 82 57. 26 32. 99 44.7 . 738 36. 04 42.4 . 850 43.17 42.7 1.011 00. 06 
TTR ee 43.10 66.12 56. 71 32. 85 44.1 . 745 35. 48 41.6 . 853 42.17 42.3 . 997 04. 73 
ll IEE ee cerca 43. 78 65. 67 58. 10 32. 85 44.1 . 745 35. 32 41.5 . 851 40. 85 41.3 . 989 05. 85 

1 These fi are based on reports from cooperating establishments ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
covering both full- and part-time ere who worked during, or received ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
pay for, the pay —_— ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, leather products. 
oe serine, aundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, the 5 Data by region, North and South, from January 1949, are available upon request. 
data relate to production and related workers only. For the remaining 6 Data by region, South and West, from January 1949, are available upon request. 
industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to nonsupervisory em- 7 These averages are based on reports summarized in the M-300 report 
ployees and working supervisors. All series, beginning with January 1947, prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and relate to all hourly 
are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests rated employees who received pay during the month. Most executive, 
should specify the series desired. These series supersede data shown in professional, and euperenety } peuene are excluded. Switching and ter- 
monthly ————_ releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues minal companies are excluded. The annual average data include retro- 
of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to October 1949. Data for the active pay when such payments are made. Monthly data do not include 
two current months are subject to revision without notation; revised figures retroactive penenes. 
for earlier months will be identified by an asterisk for the first month’s pub- § Data include privately and municipally operated local railways and bus- 
lication of such data. lines. 

2 Data relate to all construction workers, both on-site and off-site, engaged * Through M ay 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings 
in actual construction work including Fetes yr J and precutting opera- of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with 
tions. Both privately and publicly financed construction are included. June 1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory 
Data are on comparable but not necessarily identical samples. employees. Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 

? Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 38.5 hours, and $1.337. 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 10 Data relate mainly to land-line employees, mre employees com- 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, pensated on a commission basis, general and divisional headquarters per- 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical sonnel, trainees in school, and messengers. 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 1! Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. available. 

‘Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 12 Money epente only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- tips, not included. 


Nore: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing the data presented in tables C-1 through C-—5, are contained in the Bureau’s 
monthly mimeographed release, “Hours and Earnings—Industry Report,’’ which is available upon request. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ! 





















































Bituminous-coal| Gas and electric Bituminous-coal| Gas and electric 
Manufacturing mining utilities # Manufacturing mining utilities 4 
Year and month Year and month — 
Current} 1939 |Current} 1939 Current; 1939 Current} 1939 Current| 1939 |Current} 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
a) Vege 
fe $49.97 | $31.20 | $66.59 | $41.58 | $56. 69 $35.40 || 1949: January..........-- $55.50 | $32.28 | $76.32 | $44.39 | $63.08 $36. 69 
1948: Average.........__- 54.14 31. 43 72.12 41. 87 60. 74 35. 27 STEERS: 55. 20 32. 47 73. 56 43. 27 62.00 36. 82 
RR ...-| 54.74 32. 10 70.54 | 41.37 62. 54 36. 68 
ae 53.97 | 30.88 | 64.70 | 37.02) 60.99 34. 90 0 ELPA 53.80 | 31.51 | 72.33 | 42.37] 62.82 36. 80 
RENEE 55. 06 31. 36 76.48 | 43.57 61.17 34. 84 Se 54.08 31.77 72.98 | 42.87 63. 40 37. 25 
September. ......_- 55. 16 31. 42 74.11 | 42.22 61.44 35. 00 (SPARE... 54. 55 31.97 59.90 | 35.11 63. 64 37. 30 
aaa 55.60 31.84 76.24 | 43.65 62. 38 35. 72 Ths haianwened 5A. 67 32. 25 47.94 | 28,28 64.14 37. 84 
November. _....__- 55.60 | 32.09 72.73 | 41.98 | 62.38 36. 01 
December.........- 56.14 | 32.56 76. 28 44.24 62. 41 36.19 
' These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and shown in monthly mimeographed releases dated prior to September 1949 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to October 1949. 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the Comparable data from January 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau 
base Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by the of Labor Statistics. 


’ price index were not included. the Monthly Labor Review, 2 Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 


consumers 
March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-1. These series supersede data 3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur. 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 


— 





| Net spendable average weekly 








Net spendable average weekly 















































earnings earnings 
Gross average |__ Gross average 
weekly earnings weekly earnings 

Worker with Worker with Worker with Worker with 

Period no dependents | 3 dependents Period no dependents | 3 dependents 
_ 

Index | Cur- Our- Index | Cur- Cur- 

— (1939— | rent Pp. fl rent A i Amount) (1939= | rent Pp. rent a 
100) | dollars dollars 100) | dollars dollars | @°llars 
1941: January. _. $26. 64 | 111.7 | $25.41 | $25.06 | $26.37 | $26.00 || 1948: July_...........--_- 226.2 | $47.29 | $27.06 | $53.03 | $20.25 
1945: January........ 47.50 | 199.1 | 39.40 | 30.81 | 45.17 | 35.33 August... _- ee oe 55.06 | 230.8] 48.20 | 27.46 | 53.94 30.73 
July. — Me 45. 45 190.5 37. 80 29.04 43. 57 33. 47 September ......._. 55.16 231.2 48. 29 27. 51 54.03 30. 78 
1046: June........... Sonal | ae 181.5 | 37.30] 27.81 | 42.78] 31.90 Naa RE 55.60 | 233.0 | 48.66 | 27.86] 54.40 31.15 
November. .......- 233.0 | 48.66 | 28.09] 54.40 31.40 
1930: Average........ 23. 86 100.0 23.58 | 23.58 | 23.62) 23.62 December -........-. 56.14 | 235.3 | 49.10 | 28.47] 54.85 31.8] 

1040: Average... 25. 20 105.6 24. 69 24.49 24. 95 24.75 
1041: Average. . 29.58 | 124.0 | 28.05 | 26.51 | 29.28] 27.67 || 1949: January..........-- 55.50 | 232.6) 48.57] 28.25) 54.31 31.59 
1942: Average... me 36. 65 153.6 | 31.77 | 27.11 36.28 | 30.96 February .-.-.-...-.--- 55.20 | 231.3 | 48.32 | 28.42] 54.06 31. 80 
1043: Average....... 43.14 | 180.8! 36.01 | 28.97 | 41.39] 33.30 Si CE 54.74 | 229.4 | 47.93 | 28.11 | 53.67 31.47 
1944: Average .. 46.08 | 193.1 38.29 | 30.32) 44.06) 34.89);  #$April............--- 53.80 | 225.5 | 47.14] 27.61 | 52.88 30.97 
1945: Average... 44.39 | 186.0 | 36.97 | 28.61 | 42.74] 33.08 Eee 54.08 | 226.7 | 47.38 | 27.83] 53.12 31.21 
1946: Average 43.74 | 183.3 | 37.65 | 26.87 | 43.13 | 30.78 [| |. esa 54.55 | 228.6 47.77 | 28.00] 53.51 31. 38 
1047: Average... 49.97 | 209.4 | 42.76| 26.70 | 48.24) 30.12 (ee 54.67 | 229.1 | 47.88 | 28.24 | 53.62 31.63 
1048: Average i 54.14 226. 9 47.43 27. 54 53.17 30. 87 

















' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross aver weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
the specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as woll as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, 
therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with 
ro dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents. 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker with 
no dependents and _the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 
gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing 


industries without direct regard to marital status and family composition, 
The prim value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 
of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. See Note, table 
C-1. These series supersede data shown in monthly mimeographed releases 
dated prior to September 1949 and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated 
prior to October 1949. Comparable data from January 1947 are available 
upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


? Preliminary. 


TABLE C4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ! 

































































Durable Nondurable Durable Nondurable 
Manufacturing goods goods Manufacturing goods goods 
Excluding Excluding 
Period overtime a ~ Period overtime = ~ 
Gross ciud- ciud- Gross ciuad- ciud- 
Gross; ing | Gross; ing - Gross| ing | Gross| ing 
amount Index over- over- amount Index over- over: 
Amount! (1939= time time Amount; (1939= time time 
| 100) 100) 
1947: Average.....| $1. 237 $1. 198 189.3 ($1. 202 |$1. 250 |$1.171 | $1. 133 1949: January. -.._- $1. 405 $1. 367 216.0 |$1. 467 |$1. 427 |$1. 327 | $1. 204 
1048: Average. .... 1. 350 1, 310 207.0 | 1.410 | 1.366 | 1. 278 1. 241 February _.. 1. 401 1. 366 215.8 | 1.466 | 1.428 | 1.323 1, 291 
March......- 1. 400 1. 368 216.1 | 1.464 | 1.430 | 1.323 1, 204 
1948: July........ 1. 356 1. 319 208.4 | 1.417 | 1.380 | 1.284 1. 246 SPs 1. 401 1.373 216.9 | 1.467 | 1.437 | 1.321 1. 204 
August 1. 373 1. 332 210.4 | 1.441 | 1.305 | 1.293 1. 257 ln emddinod 1,401 1, 371 216.6 | 1.467 | 1.437 | 1.323 1, 204 
September 1. 386 1. 348 213.0 | 1.457 | 1.418 | 1.304 1. 267 / | ee 1, 406 1.374 217.1 | 1.476 | 1.444 | 1.325 1, 264 
October. .. .. 1. 390 1, 347 212.8 | 1.462 | 1.414 | 1.302 1. 266 } 1, 409 1.377 217.5 | 1.478 | 1.448 | 1.332 1, 298 
November.. 1, 397 1. 357 214.4 | 1.463 | 1.419 | 1.317 1. 281 
December . .. 1. 400 1. 358 214.5 | 1.466 | 1.418 | 1.319 1. 283 











t Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 
duys. See Note, table C-1. These series supersede data shown in monthly 





mumonpepned releases dated prior to September 1949 and issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review dated prior to October 1949. Comparable data from 
J ——T 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TaBLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas ! 

























































































































































































Alabama Arizona Arkansas California 
State State State State Los Angeles San Francisco 
Year and month » 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. i Avg. 
weekly — - |hourly|weekly| A¥8- | nourly|weekly| AY8- | hourly|weekly +: hourly |weekly Ay. hourly|weekly| AY¥8: hourly 
earn- | pours | earn- | earn- a earn- | earn- a earn- | earn- — earn- | earn- hea earn- | earn- |) ly | earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S$] ings | ings | 2OUFS | ings 
a | i =: Se ia 
1968: July........---]-------|----.--|-----.- $55. 51 41.0 $1.354 |$38. 44 43.1 |$0. 891 |$59. 81 38.8 $1. 542 ($59.27 | 39.0 $1.521 |$61.95 | 38.6 | $1. 604 
OO EE ee ee Se 55.97 | 41.4 | 1.352 | 38.84 43.4 ° 60. 51 38.9 | 1.555 | 60.94 | 39.6 1.538 | 61.17 38. 2 1. 600 
September---.--| - enuenaioavcere|sescece 57.63 | 41.7 | 1.382 | 39.64 43. 2 917 | 60.36 | 38.7 | 1.558 | 59.83 38.6 | 1.552 | 61.01 38. 3 1. 504 
(8 ee Ee ee ee 57.49 | 41.9 | 1.372 | 40.46 | 44.4 912 | 61.72 | 39.6 | 1.560 | 60. 56 39.1 | 1.550 | 64.37 | 39.9 1 614 
EE ES A AEE 57.12 | 41.3 | 1.383 | 38.76 | 42.0 923 | 60.54 | 38.4 1.579 | 60.87 | 39.1 | 1.558 | 61.99 | 37.6) 1.648 
SE wtasliokbedinalncoscacheudacne 56.88 | 41.1 | 1.384 | 38.31 41.6 922 | 61.35 | 38.7 | 1.586 | 61.17 | 39.0 | 1.566 | 63.99 | 38.8 1. 651 
1949: January...--.- $44.10 | 39.8 /$1.108 | 55.32 | 39.8 | 1.390 | 36.77 40.3 912 | 61.45 | 38.5 | 1.596 | 61.03 | 38.7 | 1.577 | 64.41 38.8 1. 660 
February-.---- 43.37 | 39.0 | 1.112 | 56.12 | 40.4 | 1.389 | 36.31 39.9 910 | 61.61 38.7 | 1.592 | 61.07 38.9 | 1.570 | 64.00 | 38.6 1. 658 
March. ......- 43.78 | 39.3 | 1.114 | 56.73 | 40.9 | 1.387 | 37.15 | 39.9 910 | 61.09 | 38.4 | 1.591 | 60.64 38.6 | 1.571 | 63.03 | 38.2 1. 650 
, 42. 54 38.5 | 1.105 | 58.16 41.6 | 1.398 | 37.00 | 40.4 917 | 61.02 38.4 | 1.589 | 60.02 38.3 | 1.567 | 63.27 38.3 1, 652 
41.73 37.9 | 1.101 | 55. 51 41.0 | 1.354 | 36.96 | 40.3 917 | 61.80 | 38.7 | 1.597 | 60.72 | 38.7 | 1.569 | 63.71 38.4 1. 659 
i tidceeteded 42.74 38.4 | 1.113 | 57.83 40.6 | 1.423 | 37.50 41.0 914 | 61.91 38.6 | 1.604 | 60.91 38.5 | 1.582 | 63.090 38.1} 1.656 
| 43.08 | 38.5 | 1.119 | 57.49 | 40.6 | 1.416 | 38.22) 40.8 | .937 | 61.84) 38.7 | 1.598 | 61.69 | 38.8 | 1.590 | 62.88 | 38.2) 1.646 
| ! | j 
Connecticut Delaware Florida Illinois 
State State Wilmington State State Chicago city 
| Nl --\ Saal Seis cm aad 
1948: July........... $54.86 | 40.8 | $1.34 ‘sar 75 | 39.6 |$1.207 |$57.14 | 40.6 |$1.419 [$41.44 | 42.6 |$0.973 |$57.92 | 40.5 | $1.43 |$59.70| 40.7 $1.47 
August_....._- 56. 02 41.2) 1.36 | 46.62 40.1 | 1.161 | 58.15 40.7 | 1.424 | 40.32 41.1 | .981 | 59. 26 40.9 | 1.45 | 61.51 | 41.1 1. 50 
September-_...| 56.33 41.0 1.37 | 46.62 41.6 | 1.122 | 57.03 40.5 | 1.422 | 41.13 41.8 . 984 | 60.01 41.0 1.46 | 62.03 | 41.3 1. 50 
October -_-.._- 56. 64 41.1 1.38 | 48.24 40.2 | 1.200 | 58.78 41.1 | 1.429 | 41.17 41.5 . 992 | 60.43 41.0 1.47 | 62.06 41.2 1. 51 
November. -_..| 56. 78 41.2 1.38 | 49.05 39.3 | 1.248 | 58.35 40.4 | 1.442 | 41.11 42.6 . 965 | 60.05 40.6 | 1.48 | 61.78 40.9 1. 51 
December-.---- 57. 04 41.1 1.39 | 51.08 | 40.2 | 1.269 | 61.07 | 41.6 | 1.468 | 42.16 44.1 . 956 | 60.60 | 41.0 | 1.48 | 62.30 41.2 1. 51 
1949: January....... 55.96 | 40.4 1.38 | 51.38 | 40.5 | 1.269 | 61.49 | 42.2 | 1.458 | 42.48 | 44.2 . 961 | 59.81 40.4 1.48 | 61. 20 40.5 1. 51 
February-.-....- 54.67 | 39.7 | 1.38 | 50.95 39.6 | 1.285 | 60.76 | 41.3 | 1.472 | 41.72 | 43.5 | .960 | 50.44 40.1 | 1.48 | 60.58 40.1 1. 51 
RRNA 53. 02 38. 6 1.37 | 49.68 39.3 | 1.264 | 58.64 40.5 | 1.448 | 41.44 43.3 . 957 | 58.65 | 39.7 1.48 | 59. 91 39. 7 1. Sl 
[lee 50.02 | 36.4 1.38 | 47.96 | 38.2 | 1.257 | 56.42 | 39.2 | 1.444 | 40.61 42.3 . 960 | 57.83 39. 0 1.48 | 59.00 39.0 1. 51 
ae RE 51. 74 37.9 1.36 | 47.43 37.7 | 1.258 | 56.80 | 38.9 | 1.464 | 41.55 43.1 . 964 | 58.10 | 39.2 1.48 | 59. 29 39. 2 1. 51 
aN, SS 51.72 | 37.8 1.37 | 48. 55 38.5 | 1.261 | 57.96 39.6 | 1.461 | 41.38 41.8 . 990 58. 58 39.4 1.48 | 59.70 39.3 1. 52 
| 3th Se 52. 21 38. 2 1.37 | 48. 50 38.4 | 1.264 | 59.39 | 39.9 | 1.488 | 41.03 40.3 | 1.018 | 58.65 | 39.4 | 1.49 | 59.94 39.4 1. 52 
| | | 
Indiana | Massachusetts Michigan | Minnesota 
State | State State State | Duluth | Minneapolis 
) i ‘ese : ‘paar pears 
a $57. 51 40.2 |$1.431 |$51.44 |___.__- eee $62. 57 39.9 $1. 568 |$53. 78 41.4 ($1. 299 ($57. 43 41.5 |$1. 384 |$53. 99 40.5 | $1. 333 
August........ 58. 37 Gane | 1.46 | Ge @ I.-.-...-].4...-- 63. 44 40.1 | 1.584 | 53.07 40.7 | 1.303 | 58.98 42.1 | 1.401 | 54.81 41.0 1, 337 
September....| 57.75 | 40.5 | 1.427 | 52.42 |__.___- | ee 63.32 | 39.4 | 1.610 | 53.70 | 41.0 | 1.311 | 54.78 39.1 | 1.401 | 53.38 39. 6 1. 348 
=a 59. 93 eee fb BAe © GEE Ivncdccckscaccan 64. 68 40.4 | 1.608 | 54. 87 41.0 | 1.338 | 57.14 40.7 1.404 | 54.18 40.1 1. 351 
November__..| 59.95 40.8 | 1.470 | 50.87 |__--.-- a eS 64. 46 39.7 | 1.636 | 55.79 41.5 | 1.344 | 56.04 | 40.0 | 1.401 | 54.54 40.4 1. 350 
December. __- 00.58 | 40.9 | 1.480 | 52.13 |_....-- |------- 64. 81 40.3 | 1.611 | 56.14 41.5 | 1.353 | 57.11 40.3 1.417 | 54.81 40.6 i. 350 
194%: January_...__- 59.30 | 40.2 | 1.476 | 51.48 |__.-__- | Spee 65.03 | 39.9 1.633 | 55.49 40.8 | 1.361 | 55.37 | 30.3 | 1.409 | 53.16 | 39.0 1, 363 
February_....- 58.96 | 40.1 | 1.471 | 51.60 |.....-./...---- 64. 64 40.0 | 1.617 | 54.96 | 40.3 | 1. 365 | 56.72 39.8 | 1.425 | 54.80 40.0 1. 370 
March........ 68.38 | 30.7 | 1.460 | 51.41 |.......}....... 61.60 | 38.6 | 1.600 | 55.02 40.2 | 1.368 | 56.43 | 39.6 | 1.430 | 54.51 39.7 1. 373 
aa 57.32 | 38.6 | 1.485 | 50.65 |.....-- |-----=- 62.39 | 38.8 | 1.605 | 53.77 39.4 | 1.365 | 55.87 | 39.1 | 1.430 | 53.65 39.1 ). 372 
«eS 58.90 | 39.5 | 1.490 | 50.38 |__.._-- aS 60.86 | 38.1 | 1.603 | 53.75 | 39.5 | 1.359 | 55.79 | 39.1 | 1.430 | 54.12 | 39.3 1. 377 
(id 59.45 | 39.8 | 1.493 | 50.86 |......-/__-..-- 63.99 | 39.6 | 1.615 | 54.37 | 39.8 | 1.366 | 55.72 | 38.4 | 1.451 | 55.22] 39.7 1, 391 
le aa 59.43 | 39.5 | 1.505 | 51.52 |._._.-- | ae. 64.54 | 39.3 | 1.626 | 54.70 | 40.4 | 1.350 | 55.48 | 38.0 | 1.460 | 55,24 39.6 1. 400 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas ' 





Pennsylvania—Continued 



































































































































Johnstown Lancaster Philadelphia Pittsburgh Reading-Lebanon Scranton 
Year and month — oe 
| 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 

wily. | AR: | hriy. | wkly. | Av®: | rly. | wicly.| AY®: | rly. | wkly.| ASS: | inrly: | wkly.| AN | hrly: | wkly.| AS® | hrly: 

earn- | hours | earn | earn- | — earn- | earn- | } Ms earn- | earn- |} mos earn- | earn- | } ae earn- | earn- | 7): | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°“"*| ings 
1948: July.---------- . 37.1 |$1. 474 |$47. 53 40.6 |$1.189 |$55. 60 39.9 |$1.374 |$58.07 39.1 |$1.490 |$51. 71 39.5 |$1.324 |$43. 82 39.6 | $1. 107 
A a al 55.45 36.7 | 1.498 | 48.19 40.3 | 1.197 | 56.88 40.0 | 1.404 | 62.34 40.0 | 1.566 | 53.74 39.7 | 1.362 | 44.09 38.8 1.143 
September - - - - 57.64 37.6 | 1.540 | 49.08 40.7 | 1.211 | 57.37 40.1 | 1.415 | 62.32 39.2 | 1.586 | 54.26 39.4 | 1.393 | 44.22 38.9 1.149 
ere 59. 63 39.0 | 1.534 | 50.84 41.8 | 1.217 | 57.42 39.9 | 1.422 | 63.46 40.3 | 1.575 | 55.39 40.1 | 1.388 | 44.49 39.1 1.139 
November._-_-| 59.28 | 38.4 | 1.547 | 51.42 41.3 | 1.245 | 57.78 40.2 | 1.438 | 62. 51 39.6 | 1.578 | 56.23 40.4 | 1.306 | 43.78 38. 2 1.147 
December....-| 57.21 37.2 | 1.541 | 52.78 42.1 | 1.256 | 57.96 40.2 | 1.443 | 62.73 39.7 | 1.580 | 54.80 39.6 | 1.300 | 42.43 37.6 1.129 
1949: January-.------ 60.95 38.9 | 1.570 | 50.79 41.0 | 1.241 | 57.17 39.4 | 1.451 | 62.74 39.5 | 1.586 | 52.95 38.8 | 1.374 | 40.79 36.4 1.120 
February -..-.-- 58. 63 38.2 | 1.5389 | 50. 51 40.7 | 1.243 | 56.88 39.1 | 1.453 | 62.67 39.6 | 1.582 | 53.93 39.4 | 1.376 | 42.46 38.1 1.114 
March...--.--- 57. 87 38.0 | 1.527 | 49.33 40.2 | 1.225 | 57.34 39.3 | 1.461 | 62.05 39.2 | 1.583 | 54.26 39.5 | 1.380 | 41.04 37.7 1.112 
oo 58. 56 38.2 | 1. 539 | 47.20 38.7 | 1.220 | 55. 61 38.0 | 1.461 | 60.84 38.6 | 1.576 | 51.42 37.3 | 1.384 | 40.08 36. 4 1.102 
BT i neccasece 57.18 | 37.5 | 1.529 | 48.64 39.7 | 1.221 | 56.33 | 38.6 | 1.459 | 60.50 38.6 | 1.568 | 52.26 38.2 | 1.374 | 41.71 37.6 1.111 
| | 54. 26 35.8 | 1.517 | 48.41 39.7 | 1.220 | 56.93 38.9 | 1.464 | 59. 63 37.8 | 1.576 | 51.48 37.9 | 1.364 | 42.03 37.7 1.112 
July. -.-------| 52.49 34.5 | 1.527 | 48. 67 40.1 | 1.213 | 56.62 38.6 | 1.467 | 57.99 36.8 | 1.576 | 50.79 37.7 | 1.351 | 42.13 37.7 1.117 

Pennsylvania—Con. Rhode Island Tennessee Texas Utah Wisconsin 
York-Adams State State State State State 
1948: July........... .26 | 41.2 |$1.147 |$48.63 | 39.6 |$1.229 |$43.13 | 40.5 |$1.065 |$51.54 | 42.7 |$1.207 |$51.73 | 40.1 | $1.29 |$54.97 | 41.6 | $1.320 
August_._.....| 46. 76 41.4 | 1.150 | 47.43 39.0 | 1.217 | 43.09 40.5 | 1.064 | 53.39 43.3 | 1.233 | 53.28 41.3 1.29 | 56.46 41.9 1. 346 
September-__..| 45.49 40.5 | 1.136 | 48.37 39.0 | 1.242 | 42.85 39.9 | 1.074 | 53.71 42.8 | 1.255 | 53.45 40.8 1.31 | 55.74 41.5 1.342 
October .....-- 47.33 42.0 | 1.146 | 44.87 36.1 | 1.244 | 43.63 40.4 | 1.080 | 55.09 43.9 | 1.255 | 53.73 39.8 1.35 | 58.04 42.0 1. 384 
November. _--| 46. 87 41.3 | 1.156 | 47.57 37.9 | 1.254 | 43.80 40.0 | 1.095 | 53.11 42.8 | 1.241 | 56.99 41.3 1.38 | 58.16 41.9) 1.388 
December... --.- 47.43 40.9 | 1.179 | 49.18 39.2 | 1.254 | 43.98 40.2 | 1.004 | 53.93 42.9 | 1.257 | 56. 56 40.4 1.40 | 58.15 41.7 1. 306 
1949: January------- 47.17 40.3 | 1.189 | 48. 26 38.8 | 1.245 | 43.80 39.5 | 1.109 | 53.42 42.5 | 1.257 | 58.87 40.6 1.45 | 57.30 40.9 1.401 
February----.-- 46.48 40.5 | 1.172 | 48.29 38.8 | 1.245 | 42.96 39.0 | 1.110 | 53.13 42.0 | 1.265 | 56.63 39. 6 1.43 | 57.14 40.9«| 1.398 
ae 46.12 40.4 | 1.162 | 47.90 38.8 | 1.233 | 43. 51 39.2 | 1.110 | 53.17 41.8 | 1.272 | 57.25 40.6 1.41 | 56.40 40.4 1. 307 
jp ae 43.65 38.6 | 1.160 | 47.24 38.2 | 1.236 | 43.33 39.0 | 1.111 | 53.25 41.8 | 1.274 | 57.94 40.8 1.42 | 54.98 39.3 1.399 
0 ea 43.61 38.8 | 1.137 | 47.73 38.4 | 1.242 | 42.94 38.9°| 1.104 | 53.05 42.0 | 1.263 | 58.09 41.2 1.41 | 56.10 40.0 1.403 
pt 43. 40 39.1 | 1.127 | 47.65 38.8 | 1.227 | 43.65 39.5 | 1.105 | 52.96 41.7 | 1.270 | 56.66 39.9 1.42 | 56.28 40.2 1.400 
Pe btetnanns 42. 63 39.2 | 1.113 | 47.65 38.7 | 1.232 | 43.77 39.5 | 1.108 | 53.92 41.8 | 1.290 | 53. 87 40.5 1.33 | 54.40 40. 4 | 1. 347 
Wisconsin—Continued 
Kenosha city La Crosse city Madison city Milwaukee county Racine city 

06t Gaasss cs5 csc . 92 40.1 | $1.644 $50.13 39.6 $1. 267 $54. 70 39.7 $1.577 $60. 92 41.1 $1. 481 | $63.46 42.0 $i. 509 
[a 61.38 39.5 1. 552 53.35 39.2 1, 362 54.15 39.5 1.372 61.44 41.3 1. 489 65. 39 42.1 1. 554 
September... 61.79 40.0 1. 545 54. 32 39.7 1.369 52. 56 38.5 1. 364 61.81 49.8 1. 515 65.18 41.6 1. 568 
October ....... 61.73 39.7 1. 554 52. 61 38.7 1.361 54. 55 40.1 1.362 63.09 41.5 1. 521 65. 28 41.4 1. 575 
November. .-__ 60.72 39. 2 1. 548 53.92 39.4 1.369 56. 27 41.2 1.364 62. 69 41.3 1. 516 65. 78 41.5 1. 5R5 
December-.._-. 61. 22 39.3 1. 558 55. 24 40.1 1.378 57.98 40.9 1. 416 62. 54 41.2 1. 516 64. 83 40.9 1. 586 
1949; January__..._- 59. 30 38.2 1. 554 55. 25 39.9 1.385 55.16 39.3 1. 403 61. 57 40.5 1. 520 65.07 40.9 1. 593 
February .....- 61.03 39.2 1. 557 55. 66 39.8 1. 400 53. 46 38.5 1.389 69. 96 40.2 1. 517 64. 81 40.7 1. 591 
March......_- 60. 90 39.1 1. 559 56.79 40.0 1.418 54. 68 39.0 1.403 59. 44 39.4 1. 510 63.74 40.2 1. 587 
sg Disthieced 53.03 34.3 1. 547 55. 84 39.4 1.417 53. 64 38.5 1. 392 58.08 38.3 1.515 61. 80 39.1 1. 579 
i itihinerecese 58. 89 37.9 1. 556 57.16 39.5 1. 448 54.25 38.5 1.410 59.04 38.9 1.519 61. 04 39.3 1. 576 
Py ctattidin obits 66.97 41.6 1.610 58. 86 40.0 1, 470 54. 22 37.6 1.443 61.15 40.0 1. 529 63.08 40.0 1.577 
RR 62. 17 39. 6 1. 570 58.12 40. 6 1. 431 56. 88 39.0 1. 457 60. 00 39.4 1. 524 63. 16 40.1 1. 576 


















































' State and area hours and gross earnings are prepared 7 various cooperat- 
ing State agencies. Owing to differences in meth 

strictly comparable amo 
tions in earnings amo 
ences with respect to industrial composition. 


the States or with the national averages. 
the States and areas reflect, to some extent, differ- 
Revised data for all except the 


ology t 


e data may not be 
Varia- 


two most recent months will be identified by an asterisk for the first month’s 





publication of such data. A number of States also make available more de- 
tailed industry data as well as information for earlier periods which may be 
secured directly upon request to the appropriate State agency as listed in 
footnote 1, table A-10. 

2 Revised series not comparable with preceding data shown. 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index’ for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 









































Commodities 
[1935-39 100} 
i ——D 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 3 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent Soumetar. Miscella- 
Total Gas and Other I nishings neous ! 
. electricity fuels = 

1913: Average 70. 7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (*) (4) (4) 59.1 50.9 
1914: July 71.7 81.7 69.8 92. 2 62.3 (4) (4) (4) 60.8 52.0 
1918: December 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 90.4 (*) (*) (*) 121.2 83.1 
1920: June 149. 4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 (4) (4) (4) 169. 7 100.7 
1929: Average 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (4) (4) (4) 111.7 104. § 
1032:. Average 97.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (4) (4) (4) 85.4 101.7 
1939: Average 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99. 1 100. 2 101.3 100.7 
August 15 98. 6 93. 5 100.3 104. 3 97.5 99.0 95. 2 100. 0 100. 6 100.4 

1940: Average 100. 2 6. 6 101.7 104. 6 99. 7 98. 0 101.9 100.4 100. 5 101.1 
1M41: Average 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 108.3 104.1 107.3 104.0 
January 1 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100.8 97.5 105. 4 100.3 100. 2 101.8 
December 15 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06.7 113.1 105.1 116.8 107.7 

1942: Average 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 
1943: Average 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125. 6 115.8 
1044: Average 125. 5 136.1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121.3 
1045: Average. 128. 4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124. 1 
August 15 129.3 149. 9 146.4 (5) 111.4 95. 2 131. 115.8 146.0 124.5 

1946: Average 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 136.9 115.9 159. 2 128.8 
June 15 133.3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 
November 15............. 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (5) 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132.5 

1947: Average =. 159. 2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156.1 125.9 184. 4 139.9 
Dessmhber 16.6.5....<<..<« 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115. 4 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 

1048: Average. 171.2 210.2 198. 0 117.4 133.9 94.3 183.4 135. 2 195. 8 149.9 
August 15 174.5 216. 6 199.7 117.7 136.8 94.5 190. 1 137.3 196.3 152.4 
September 15 174.5 215. 2 201.0 118.5 137.3 94.6 191.0 137.6 198. 1 152.7 
October 15 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 137.8 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November 15 172.2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 95.4 191.6 138. 0 198. 7 153.9 
December 15. 171.4 205.0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 138. 4 198. 6 154.0 

1949: January 15 170.9 204. 8 196. 5 119.7 138. 2 95. 5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
February 15 169.0 199.7 195.1 119.9 138. 8 96.1 192.6 140.0 195. 6 154. 1 
March 15 169. 5 201.6 193. 9 120.1 138.9 96.1 192.5 140. 4 193.8 154. 4 

ee 15... 168. 7 202.8 192. 5 120.3 137.4 96.8 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 

May 15 169. 2 202.4 191.3 120.4 135. 4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189. 5 154.5 
June 15 ‘ sal 169. 6 204.3 190.3 120.6 135. 6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
July 15 comma 168. 5 201.7 188. 5 120.7 135. 6 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 

[ ee ea 168. 8 202. 6 187.4 120.8 135. 8 97.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 











! The ‘“‘Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,” 
formerly known as the ‘“‘Cost of living index’’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Laving in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index, Additional information on the consumers’ 

wrice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
ee Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surve by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. dexes for all large cities combined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 





varies from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
World War I. 

2 The group index formerly entitled “‘Fuel, electricity, and ice’’ is now des- 
ignated ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration’. Indexes are comparable with 
those previously published for ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and ice.”” The subgroup 
“Other fuels and ice’’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
for ‘‘Other fuels” and “‘Ice.” 

* The miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 
and their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (including 
professional care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies and 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 
pictures and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-shop 
service and toilet articles) ; etc. 

4 Data not available. 

5 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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, * . . . . 
TaBLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100] 

D of — ; | 

i Aug. 15, » | 15, June 15,|May 15,|Apr. 15,|Mar. 15, Feb. 15,\Jan. 15,| Dec. 15,| Nov. 15,/Oct. 15, ons, Aug. 15,|June 15, Aug. 15, 
City 1949 1949 | 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1948 1948 1948 | 948 1948 1946 | 1939 

— Average...------------------| 1688] 168.5 | 160.6 | 169.2 | 169.7 | 169.5 | 160.0; 170.9] 171.4] 172.2] 173.6 174.5 | 174.5] 133.3 | 98. 6 
atiente, GG...-------------- 172.3 4 (7) 170.5 | (2) (2) 170.1} (?) (3) 173.7} (@) (?) 176.2 | 133.8); 98.0 
‘lla. Baltimore, Md..-.---------- (2) @ 174.2 (2) (2) 173. 9 (2) (2) 174.0 () (?) 179, 2 (2) 135. 6 98.7 
is 3 Birmingham, Ala. -.--.-..-- 171.1 | 171.0} 172.1 | 171.4] 171.6] 171.8] 171.7| 173.7] 174.8] 175.0] 1769] 1786] 179.3)| 136.5 98. 5 
Boston, Mass. .------------- 163.8 | 162.6 | 163.3 162.2) 162.4] 162.5] 161.4] 163.9) 164.7] 166.7/ 167.8/ 169.0] 1687) 127.9 7.1 
Te Te Weenweenctingeses (3) 169.4} (2) (2) 168.3} (@) (2) 169.8} () (2) 172.7| (3) (2) 132. 6 98. 5 
— GRRE, Bi npaccnceccoccees 174.4) 173.9] 175.9| 174.2| 175.0] 174.5] 172.9| 1749] 175.4] 175.9{ 1781) 179.4] 1788] 130.9 98.7 
a Cincinnati, Ohio.....----.-- 168.8 | 168.7 | 170.5 | 169¢ | 170.7| 170.7] 169.7 172.0! 172.2] 173.8| 175.5| 1763) 175.7] 132.2 97.3 
52 0 Cleveland, Ohio. ...-------- 171.6 (3) (2) 171.5 (2) (2) 172. 5 (2) (2) | 3176.2 (2) (2) 179.3 | 135.7 100.0 
’ RE | (?) 167.8 (3) (2) 169. 9 (2) (2) 171.0 (2) (2) 171.0 (2) (2) 131.7 98. 6 
% Detroit, Mich........------- 169.9} 170.4 172.0/ 171.6] 171.1] 170.8] 170.7} 171.6] 172.8] 173.1] 174.6] 175.4] 176.1 | 136.4 OR. 5 
00 1 Houston, Tex....----------- 170.4} 170.4; 170.5 | 170.6| 171.0} 170.2} 170.2] 172.6) 173.8) 173.9| 174.7 | 175.4] 175.2] 130.5 100. 7 
se Indianapolis, Ind-.........- @) | 1710) @) ?) | 1719} @ () | 173.6] @ @) | 1780} @ @) | 131.9] 9&0 
- Jacksonville, Fla-..-....-.--- (?) (2) 174.9 (2) (2) 174.3} @) (2) 176.2} (3) (2) 179.1 (2) 138.4 | 98.5 
00.7 Kansas City, Mo- ...------- (2) 162. 1 (?) (3) 163.3 | (2) (2) 165. 1 (2) (2) 167.5 (2) (2) 129. 4 8. 6 
0.4 Los Angeles, Calif. -........ 166.8 | 167.2| 168.7| 160.6] 171.2] 171.0(%171.3| 172.7] 1727| 1722| 171.8| 171.0] 171.0] 136.1| 100.5 
ML Manchester, N. H........--| () 170.0 (2) (2) 170.6} @) (2) 172.3 (2) (?) 176.5 (2) (2) 134.7 | 97.8 
Mi Memphis, Tenn. --.-------- (3) (3) 173.5 | (3) (2) 173.3 | (2) (2) 174.3 | (3) (2) 177.1} (2) 134. 5 97.8 
he Milwaukee, Wis. ......-.--- 166.9} (?) (2) 169.3 | (2) (2) 168.7 | (2) (2) 171.2) () (2) 174.5 | 131.2 97.0 
n> Minneapolis, Minn--.-...-.-- (2) (2) 169. 1 (2) (2) 169. 3 (2) (2) 170.8 (?) (2) 173.8 (2) 129. 4 99.7 
we | a (2) (2) 170.3 (2) (2) 171.1 (2) (2) 173.5 (2) (2) 177.3 (2) 132. 9 98. 6 
0.9 New Orleans, La-....------- 173.8 | () (?) 172.5 | (3) (2) 173.2} (3) (3) 176.6} (3) (2) 179.8 | 138.0) 99.7 
58 New York, N. Y---...------ 166.8 | 167.1 | 167.0| 1668) 168.1| 167.4] 166.8] 160.2/ 169.2| 171.0| 171.7] 173.3] 173.3] 135.8 99.0 
: Norfolk, Va... -------------- 170.2) (% (7) 170.3 | () (3) 170.6 | () (2) 174.0 | () (2) 176.2 | 135.2 97.8 
t Philadelphia, Pa_---------. 168.7 | 167.5 | 169.2| 169.9] 169.0] 160.0] 1685 | 170.4| 170.6| 171.7| 174.1] 1748] 1748] 1325| 97.8 
= Pittsburgh, Pa........--..-- 172.4 | 171.9] 173.1] 1729] 173.0] 172.7] 1721) 1746) 174.9] 175.9] 177.1] 1783) 178.3] 134.7 98. 4 
8 8 Portland, Maine..........-- (?) (3) 165.8 | (2) (3) 165.0 | (3) (2) 167.1 | (2) (2) 170.7} (@) 128. 7 97.1 
9 Portland, Oreg.......------- () 175.3 |  (?) (?) 177.6 | (3) (3) 178.6} (2) (2) 180.1 | (2) (2) 140.3 | 100.1 
+ Richmond, Va.--.-.-.--------- (?) 164. 4 (3) (?) 164. 2 (2) (2) 166. 5 (2) (2) 170.0 (2) (2) 128, 2 98,0 
" cS  — ee (2) (2) 169.8 (2) (2) 169.0} (2) (2) 171.1 (2) (2) 175.0} () 131. 2 | 98.1 
9 San Francisco, Calif -------- () (?) 173.7) (?) (3) 174.6 | (2) (2) 176.7 (2) (3) 177.1 (3) 137.8 99.3 
4 Savannah, Ga_...........-- (2) 173.3 (2) (2) 174.9 (2) (2) 176.7 (2) (2) 178. 4 (3) (2) 140.6! 99.2 
cr ) Sa 169. 5 (?) (3) 168.4 (3) (?) 166. 8 (2) (2) 169. 4 (2) (2) 174.7 | 132.2 | 06.0 
9 Seattle, Wash..............- | 170.8} @) (2) 172.5) (3) (2) 174.3 | (2) (2) 174.3 (2) (2) 176.2 | 137.0} 100.3 
‘ Washington, D. C.......... | 166, 0 (2) (2) 165. 3 (2) (2) 164. 1 (2) (2) 167.1 (2) (2) 169.2 | 133.8 | 98.6 
9 1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
0 services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 


indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 
? Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 3 Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
[1935-39 = 100] 
 —_— 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Food Apparel Rent Housefurnishings | Miscellaneous 
City Total Gas and electricity 
_——s- > — a a 7 ee , 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, July}: 
1949 «=| 1049 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 ‘ as 
m4: ERT ie Bye ok BS. 1926: 
— 1929: 
SSD | 2026) 201 187.4} 188.5] 1208] 120.7/| 135.8] 135.6 97.1 96.9| 1848) 1868) 1548) jy = 
a es ee —|——_—_- —— - oat ines 1% 
Atlanta, Ga .| 203.9 198. 3 195. 2 (') 125. 4 (2) 143. 6 143.8 83.3 83.4 186. 9 (‘) 160.3; «1 
Baltimore, Md seeeel ae 211. 5 (‘) (*) (?) (4) 146.8 147.5 127.8 131.3 (4) (‘) (‘) (i 1940: 
Birmingham, Ala --| 199.8 198. 6 194.1 195. 5 142.7 (?) 131.1 131.1 79. 6 79.6 179.4 182.9 150.1) m4 
Boston, Mass | 104.6 194.2 177.2 177.3 (2) (2) 148.7 149.1 117.8 118.2 176.6 177.1 152. 5 | 148.4 1941: 
Buffalo, N. Y --| 199. 5 200. 2 (‘) 188. 1 () 124.6 143. 5 138.3 110.0 101.3 (4) 190.4 (‘) 150. a 
Chicago, Il hana “Se 207.4 192.7 192.9 (?) (2) 123. 0 128.0 83.5 83.5 171.2 172.2 155. 6 155.8 1942: 
Cincinnati, Ohio......| 21.6 200. 5 185. 0 185. 6 (2) (2) 142.4 142.4 101.9 101.9 175.8 178.6 155.3 | 158 8 é 1943: 
Cleveland, Ohio. 210. 4 | 208.9} 187.1 (') 126.8} (2) 143.2} 143.1] 105.6] 105.6/) 1682] (1) 152.6) (' ie 1944: 
Denver, Colo 199.1 204. 5 (") 184.6 (2) 124.8/ 112.1 112.1 69. 2 69.2 (*) 204.2 Q) | yy me 1945: 
Detroit, Mich 197.2 197.9 182.9 183.5 (?) 128. 2 145.2 145.9 91.6 91.7 196. 4 196. 7 166.3 | 16 & 
Houston, Tex 211.6} 221.0 197.6 199. 8 124.0 (2) 98. 2 98.2 81.5 81.5 | 185.7 186. 1 155. 4 155 } ou: 
| . 
Indianapolis, Ind. a 199.3 195. 7 (‘) 182.9 (?) 130.8 155. 8 156. 1 86. 6 86. 6 (*) 178.0 () 161 3 
Jacksonville, Fla : 206. 0 7.0 (1) (') (?) (4) 146.4 146.4 100. 5 100. 5 (‘) () (‘) (! 
Kansas City, Mo 187.2 | 188. 5 (‘) 180.8 (?) 125.0 126.4 126.3 66.8 67.2 (‘) 180.3 (‘) 142 ~ 
Los Angeles, Calif . 201.7 202.3 182.1 183.3 126. 4 (2) 04.8 04.6 89.3 89.3 179.9 181.4 154.4 154. § 1947: 
Manchester, N. H 202. 1 200.3 (‘) 181.3 (?) 114.0 148.7 147.9 99.4 99.6 (') 193. 4 (‘) 147.7 ' 
Memphis, Tenn... 214.3 | 217.1 (1) () (2) (2) 140. 0 140.0 77.0 77.0 (1) (‘) @ | @ 1948: 
Milwaukee, Wis 200: 0 201.6 187.0 () 119.2 (?) 144.6 144.6 110.9 110.9 187.5 (1) 149.7; (i 
Minneapolis, Minn 190. 1 190. 6 (‘) (*) (?) (2) 137.4 138.8 78.9 78.9 f (‘) (') ( 
Mobile, Ala..... 206. 6 205. 8 (‘) (‘) (?) (2) 129.1 129.0 83.9 83.9 1) (') (4) (} 
New Orleans, La 214.4 214.0 199.9 (‘) 114.5 (2) 113.4 113.4 75.1 75.1 192. 1 (*) 145.7} (1 
New York, N. Y 204. 1 204.1 185. 2 187.1 (2) 108. 9 133. 5 133.0 101.9 102. 1 172.8 176.3 157.7 | 157 
one, ‘ 206. 1 202. 0 183.0 (’) 116. 4 (?) 151.0 151.0 102.6 102. 6 183. 5 (‘) 152.9} (1 1949: 
P hiladel ue, Pe* amen 198. 3 195. 2 183. 6 183.9 120.9 (2) 142.7 142.7 108. 9 108. 9 192. 0 192.0 152. 4 | 152 y 
Pittsburgh, 207.9 205. 3 219. 6 220.3 (?) 120.9 137.7 137.7 103.4 103. 4 189.3 194. 6 146. 4 | 146 
Portland, Maine... 104.8 194.7 (‘) (') (4) (2) 143.7 141.3 108. 2 108. 2 (') (‘) (‘) | () 
Portland. Oreg.... 211.6 | 4213.6 (‘) 188. 4 Q 126.3 132.3 132.4 94.0 94.1 f 179.9 (1) | 159 
Richmond, Va.. 200. 7 195. 8 (‘) 188.7 2) 114.8 143.5 143.5 109.4 109.4 1) 198.8 (‘) 145.9 
St. Louis, Mo... __.- 210.6} 2068) (1) (1) (2) (2) 132.1] 1307] 88.4 88.4] (1) (1) mer 
San Francisco, Calif. 209.9 212. 6 (‘) (‘) (2) (?) 82.7 82.7 72.7 72.7 (*) (*) (‘) ( 
Savannah, Ga._..._. 212. 5 210.2 (*) 186.4 (?) 118.0 146. 4 148.6 108. 6 108. 6 (') 194.2 (‘) L5f —_ 
Scranton, Pa 206. 1 202. 7 197.7 () 111.6 (2) 143.0 142.3 91.8 91.8 164.9 (‘) 144.1); ( iT 
Seattle, Tash. 205.5 205. 8 185. 5 (*) 124.6 (2) 127.6 127.6 92.3 92.3 183.8 (*‘) 159. 6 ( durit 
Washington, D.C 203. 5 200. 4 211.6 (1) 104.8 (4) 137.5 135. 4 98. 6 98. 6 194.4 (‘) 156.9 | thro 
Arti 
! Prices of apparel], housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a staz- on 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. fixed 
cities according to a staggered schedule. 4 Correction. tive 
age 
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f TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100) 
a, Cere- Meats Fruits and vegetables 
. All ft ay Chick- Dairy ——~|Bever-| Fats | Sugar 
aneous f year and month | sods |bakery| try Beef ens | ~ 8h | prod- | Eggs ages | ®0d | and 
3 ucts Can- oils | sweets 
prod- | an Total} and | Pork | Lamb Total | Fresh ned Dried 
ucts | fish veal 
a A 
“aly 1903: Average....-.- ei RR ERS ER a Se 129.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
1926: Average....--- LE Se Ta PE Lae RL 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 120.0 
a 1929: Average...---- a a PP a Ge Laon 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2 114.3 
184 9 1932: Average. ...--- Se RS aS Re ee ee A BS 84.9} 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9] 91.1) 91.2) 112.6) 71.1 89. 6 
aia 1939; Average... .-.. 95.2; 94.5; 96.6) 96.6 101.1 88.9; 99.5 | 93.8; 101.0; 95.9] 91.0) 945) 95.1 92.3 | 93.3 95. 5 87.7 100. 6 
fy August... ....- 93.5 | 93.4] 95.7| 95.4) 99.6; 88.0] 988] 946] 99.6] 93.1 90.7 | 92.4 92.8; 91.6) 90.3 94.9 84.5 95.6 
1940: Average.---.--. 96. 6 96. 8 95.8 94.4 | 102.8 81.1 99.7 94.8 | 110.6 | 101.4 93.8 96. 5 97.3 92.4 | 100.6 92.5 82.2 06. 8 
1941: Average. -...--- 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2} 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 94.0 106. 4 
December... -- 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
1942: Average.....-- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 126.5 
1943: Average......- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
1944: Average......- 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126.5 
1945: Average. ...--.- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 5 
August.......- 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126.6 
1946 pone os 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
faa 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 136. 2 
Neveuiar- .--| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170. 5 
1947: Average....... 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180. 0 
1948: Average._....- 210.2 | 170.9 | 246.5 | 243.9 | 258.5 | 222.5 | 246.8 | 203.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 205.0 | 195.5 174.0 
August........ 216.6 | 170.8 | 267.0 | 269.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 | 199.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2 | 205.3 | 197.8 172.3 
September - - 215.2 | 170.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 209.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 159.0 | 249.1 | 205.6 | 196.8 173. 2 
October... .--- 211.5 | 170.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 269.8 | 233.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 193.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 | 238.1 | 205.9 | 193.0 173.1 
November. _-..| 207.5 | 169.9 | 246.7 | 243.1 | 262.4 | 214.4 | 246.5 | 200.5 | 328.1 | 100.5 | 244.3 | 189.4 | 192.4 | 150.4 | 230.6 | 206.4 | 189.4 173.3 
9 December. --.- 205.0 | 170.2 | 241.3 | 235.4 | 255.1 | 206.2 | 238.6 | 208.0 | 328.1 | 190.2 217.3 | 192.3 | 196.2 | 159.4 | 220.8 | 207.8 | 184.4 173.0 
(1 1949: January._....- 204.8 | 170.5 | 235.9 | 228.2 | 244.5 | 203.1 | 234.4 | 208.9 | 331.7 | 196.0 | 209.6 | 205.2 | 213.3 | 159.2 | 228.4 | 208.7 | 174.7 173.4 
152 8 February -.-.. 199.7 | 170.0 | 221.4 | 212.3 | 220.5 | 196.3 | 228.4 | 199.0 | 327.2 | 192.5 | 179.6 | 213.7 | 224.9 | 158.6 | 224.6 | 209.0 | 159.8 174.3 
148 7 TS 201.6 | 170.1 | 229.6 | 222.5 | 230.3 | 206.4 | 240.7 | 198.9 | 325.9 | 190.3 | 180.1 | 214.5 | 226.0 | 158.0 | 227.9 | 208.5 | 155.1 175.6 
(1) pe 202.8 | 170.3 | 234.4 | 228.5 | 233.3 | 209.5 | 271.0 | 201.2 | 321.3 | 184.9 | 183.8 | 218.6 | 231.5 | 157.1 | 228.3 | 208.2] 149.8 176.2 
159 9 ; SE vtddanowes 202.4 | 170.1 | 232.3 | 228.0 | 235.2 | 203.9 | 275.5 | 190.5 | 315.4 | 182.6 | 190.9 | 220.7 | 234.6 | 156.3 | 227.5 | 207.2 | 144.4 176.1 
145 4 ke ) ea 204.3 | 169.7 | 240.6 | 239.3 | 247.8 | 216.0 | 278.4 | 184.4 | 312.6 | 182.0 | 198.0 | 217.9 | 231.1 | 155.3 | 227.3 | 207.6 | 142.9 176. 5 
| a ) 201.7 | 169.5 | 236.0 | 234.4 | 245.3 | 209.8 | 265.5 | 182.8 | 307.7 | 182.2 | 204.1 | 210.2 | 221.2 | 154.2 | 228.1 | 208.2 | 141.0 176. 2 
‘ is August........ 202.6 | 169.4 | 239.5 | 237.3 | 246.3 221.9 | 247.8 | 191.5 | 308.9 | 184.9 | 222.2 | 201.9 | 211.4 | 149.7 | 229.6 | 208.8 | 144.0 176.5 
1.4 7 | 
3 ! The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
1) during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, ae aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. cities combined. 
— : Articles included are selected to represent sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
Stae- ) families. groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulle- 
The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 0. 965, “Retail Prices of Food, 1948,’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Mimeographed tables of the same 


fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- Department of Labor, table 3, p ere 
ate, are avallable upon request. 


tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- data, by months, January 1935 to 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





Indexes 1935-30 = 100 
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82. 
02. 
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(?) 
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93. 


(4 


102 


~ mn 


101. 


90 


92 
69 


81. 
97. 
96. 


61. 


103. 


84. 
97. 
86 
91 


118 
115. 


92. 
96. 


89. 
92 
4. 
83 
93 
65 
93 
(*) 


93. 6 





Commodity 
Aug. | July | June Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1948 1948 1948 
Cereals ond bakery products: 
Cerea 
i DE beocaesdss 5 pounds... -4 | 183.6 | 183.9 | 184.9 186.0 | 186.3 | 186.4 | 187.0 | 185.7 | 184.0 | 184.2 
Corn flakes nie eensineepareninn 1l ounces_. .8 | 178.0 | 179.0 | 178.7 178.2 | 178.0 | 177.8 | 177.4 | 177.8 | 177.6 | 177.2 
TPES pound. .7 | 182.4 | 181.7 | 181.7 184.7 | 185.1 | 186.4 | 189.0 | 194.9 | 199.5 | 210.5 
CO REE EEE oe ie .9 | 106.1 | 104.9 | 104.6 107.5 | 107.3 | 107.4 | 107.2 | 107.6 | 109.4 | 112.1 
Rolled ‘oats Rivnetnscscwe 20 ounces. .4 | 148.4 | 149.0 | 149.2 150.0 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 155.5 | 155.8 | 155.2 | 155.5 
Bakery products 
fa pound... .0 | 164.) | 164.2 | 164.3 164.0 | 163.5 | 163.3 | 163.2 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 162.7 
Vanilla cookies. -...........-- .7 | 191.3 | 190.8 | 190.9 194.5 | 104.4 | 194.3 | 195.6 | 194.9 | 194.1 | 193.0 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 
Meats: 
Bee 
Ee do___. 264.7 | 263.1 | 264.6 | 246.8 | 240.7 | 234.5 | 218.5 | 248.3 | 261.1 | 269.3 | 277.3 
EE @O..... 237.8 | 237.0 | 239.6 | 228.2 | 226.5 | 224.1 | 213.8 | 241.7 | 253.1 | 262.0 a 
Ds cisenanawcised do... 248.1 | 249.6 | 252.0 | 236.6 | 237.3 | 235.0 | 224.3 | 257.7 | 276.8 | 201.5 | 301.1 
Hamburger #............ do_... 167.2 | 167.2 | 168.4 | 162.7 | 161.8 | 161.9 | 156.8 | 175.9 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 193.7 
p oe Lit piu eanceses 252.6 | 249.7 | 254.7 | 248.1 | 251.5 | 250.0 251.9 | 248.7 | 248.7 | 248.4 | 253.6 
ork: 
RES ee do__.. 53.6 | 234.6 | 252.4 | 229.5 | 220.6 | 223.5 | 201.6 | 203.4 | 204.6 | 219.7 54.1 
Bacon, sliced ............ do....| 173.5 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 166.9 | 176.8 | 178.8 | 179.5 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 200.7 | 207.0 
CE —EEEEEeee do___. 932.7 | 222.5 | 218.6 | 211.3 | 221.2 | 217.2 | 213.3 | 222.5 | 223.3 | 227.2 | 230.4 
_ ME ee do_. 169.5 | 163.1 | 161.9 | 161.4 | 167.5 | 169.7 | 171.1 | 191.6 | 211.6 | 200.1 | 200.2 
Se aS ee = 251.7 | 269.7 | 282.8 | 279.8 | 275.3 | 244.5 | 232.1 | 238.1 | 242.4 | 250.4 | 253.4 
ELT aie > 191.5 | 182.8 | 184.4 | 190.5 | 201.2 | 198.9 | 199.0 | 208.9 | 208.0 | 200.5 | 204.0 
“prying chickens: 5 
New York dressed *____. TB ef FS ee ee (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (‘) 
“ i, RE RS 6 6 SE SS Se Opera (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) (‘) 
Fish (fresh, frozen)*®__........ do___- 254.4 | 251.1 | 252.2 261.4 | 266.8 | 267.2 | 272.4 | 268.5 | 268.1 | 270.2 
Salmon, pink *...__- 16-ounce can..| 56.9 | 434.1 | 439.0 | 454.4 460.7 | 462.7 | 466.3 | 468.3 | 466.0 | 467.0 | 452.6 
Dairy products: 
— 4 LS pound._| 72.3 | 198.5 | 192.9 | 193.2 197.0 | 201.8 | 203.6 | 205.9 | 207.6 | 205.7 | 212.7 
ATS A do._..| 51.7 | 228.6 | 225.8 | 226.4 227.5 | 230.9 | 234.0 | 245.8 | 246.8 | 246.6 | 259.0 
Milk, ik, fresh (delivered) ........- quart__| 20.8 | 169.8 | 168.4 | 167.9 170.1 | 176.2 | 177.5 | 179.9 | 184.5 | 185.3 | 186.0 
Milk, fresh (grocery) ............ do....| 19.7 | 174.6 | 172.2 | 171.6 174.4 | 179.8 182.4 | 185.7 | 189.4 | 191.4 | 191.1 
Milk, evaporated_.___-. 14\%4-ounce can_._| 12.7 | 177.5 | 179.2 | 180.5 186. 5 192.5 | 200.2 | 204.6 | 208.0 | 210.0 | 216.9 
Eggs: Eggs, «ees dozen..| 76.9 | 222.2 | 204.1 | 198.0 183.8 | 180.1 | 179.6 | 209.6 | 217.3 | 244.3 | 239.0 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
 « <2 ay pound..| 10.1 | 192.1 | 248.1 | 309.9 306.2 | 289.8 275.5 | 255.7 | 241.5 | 229.1 | 220.7 
| Ee i RE, o....| 16.6 | 275.0 | 280.7 | 284.3 272.8 | 275.2 | 272.7 | 267.7 | 269.3 | 270.6 | 269.9 
Oranges, size 200_.........- dozen..| 56.7 | 200.1 | 215.5 | 209.0 173.2 | 175.8 | 165.7 | 168.4 | 153.7 | 151.0 | 192.1 
Fresh vegetables 
Beans, green_.............. pound._| 16.8 | 154.1 | 168.5 | 175.0 209.4 | 194.3 | 222.0 | 234.6 | 173.3 | 224.9 | 155.1 
a ceca 6.7 | 176.3 | 164.2 | 170.0 197.8 | 211.9 | 179.2 | 163.7 | 142.5 | 133.7 | 139.7 
TT: bunch_.| 10.3 | 191.3 | 187.2 | 188.9 181.0 | 184.3 | 196.7 | 199.9 | 184.2 | 184.3 | 191.6 
A: aR head__| 17.3 | 209.3 | 156.5 | 131.8 243.2 | 223.3 | 220.2 | 185.9 | 170.8 | 158.9 | 163.0 
| Ss 6.6 | 160.3 | 186.6 | 204.3 155.3 | 148.1 | 153.9 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 154.6 | 147.8 
RS 15 pounds... 80.1 | 222.1 | 233.5 | 259.7 246. 5 7.2 | 237.9 | 225.5 | 208.3 | 199.1 | 202.4 
BRE Sa: pound..| () 193.0 | 177.2 | 143.8 190.4 | 213.8 | 259.4 | 202.3 | 163.2 | 155.1 | 161.2 
Sweetpotatoes..............- do..._.| 14.0 | 270.8 | 322.6 | 330.4 268.5 | 234.2 | 220.9 | 211.4 198.1 | 181.9 | 181.1 
Canned fruits: | 
a No. 2% can_.| 30.5 | 158.3 | 161.6 | 163.5 168.4 | 168.2 | 168.4 | 169.0 | 168.2 | 168.2 | 166.5 
«(fis do....| 39.7 | 183.0 | 183.7 | 182.5 182.5 | 182.5 | 182.6 | 180.4 | 181.3 | 178.1 | 176.2 
Canned weatabioe: 
4 No.2can..| 19.3 | 155.3 | 155.7 | 155.7 158.8 | 159.8 | 159.4 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 159.7 | 160.2 
| eS Sa do....| 14.8 | 112.9 | 113.5 | 113.8 115.0 | 115.3 | 117.0 | 117.1 | 117.2 | 117.5 | 116.7 
aa do....| 14.5 | 161.4 | 171.8 | 174.5 175.4 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 179.6 | 180.0 | 181.4 | 181.3 
Dried fruits: Prunes__._...___- pound..| 23.4 | 230.2 | 228.9 | 226.9 226.4 | 224.0 | 220.9 | 218.9 | 216.6 | 211.6 | 209.1 
Dried vegetables: Navy eg _..| 16.5 | 224.7 | 223.1 | 223.9 | 227.4 | 230.0 | 226.4 | 239.1 | 246.2 | 255.7 | 278.2 
Beverages: Coffee.............-- 4---d0....}| 52.4 | 208.4 | 207.8 | 207.2 207.8 | 208.1 208.6 | 208.3 | 207.4 | 206.0 | 205.5 
Fats and oils: 
a ae _..-| 19.3 | 129.4 | 120.1 | 121.4 125.0 | 131.2 | 133.2 | 163.2 | 181.0 | 191.4 | 196.1 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening 1° a 32.9 | 158.9 | 163.7 | 165.4 174.9 | 176.9 | 187.1 | 197.2 | 202.8 | 204.9 | 205.6 
Ree pint..| 33.7 | 139.3 | 140.2 | 143.0 149.2 | 151.6 | 156.1 | 159.3 | 162.7 | 163.7 | 165.7 
ne eneeesenenned pound..|} 29.7 | 163.0 | 157.7 | 159.0 170.5 | 181.9 | 186.7 | 199.0 | 208.6 | 213.4 | 220.4 
Sugar and sweets 
endl a 9.5 | 177.4 | 177.1 77.4 177.1 | 176.5 175.1 | 174.2 173.8 | 174.2 | 174.0 
1947 = 100. ’ Priced in 27 cities. 
ex not computed. § 1938-39 = 100. 
; — bruary 1943 = 100. * Average price not computed. 


‘ Not priced in earlier period. 


' New specifications introduced in April 1949, in place of roasting chickens. 


* Priced in 29 cities. 


10 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


11 Inadequate quotations. 
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[1926 = 100] 

All 

Ch Mis- = modi 

Fuel Yhem- com- - 

An Hides | rex. | and | Metals! puna-| icals | 29%] colta- Semi- modi- | _ ties 

com- and tile | light. | 8nd ing and fur- | neous mene tiesex-| °" 

Year and month Foods | leather metal nish- fac- cept 

‘les * prod- | "Ses | mat -| Tals | prod | 0& | sods tured farm | farm 

ties ucts | mate- rials - modi- 

ucts rials | ucts 2 uets goede ties articles prod. | Prod. 

ucts ? ucts 

and 

foods ! 
1913: Average 60.8 .5 4.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 70.9 
1914: July 67.3 .4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65.7 
1918: November 136.3 .3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178. 0 99.2 142.3 138.8 162. 7 130. 4 131.0 129.9 
1920: May 167.2 8 147.3 193.2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176.5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165. 4 170.6 
19039: Average... 95.3 9 99.9 109. 1 00.4 83.0 100. 5 95. 4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 91.4 
1982: Average 64.8 La 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
1939: Average. . 77.1 3 70.4 05. 6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 81.3 
August... 75.0 .0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66.5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
1940: Average 78.6 » 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77,0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
19041: Average. ..... 87.3 4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 04.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
December. .. 03.6 na 90. 5 114.8 91.8 78.4 108. 3 107.8 90.4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90. 1 94.6 93.3 %3.7 
1942: Average 98.8 .9 09.6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 100. 6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 95.5 
1043: Average 103.1 122.6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 WG 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 06.9 
1044: Average... 104.0 3 104.9 116.7 08. 4 83.0 103.8 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6 113.2 94.1 100.8 99. 6 98. § 
1945: Average. .... 105. 8 .2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2 104.5 94.7 6.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 99.7 
August ..... 105. 7 9 106. 4 118.0 90. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104.5 4.8 .3 95.5 101.8 100.9 99.9 
1046: Average 121.1 .9 130. 7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 110.8 116.1 114.9 109.5 
os 112.9 .1 112.9 122.4 109.2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06.4 110.4 98.5 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105.6 
Nover her 139. 7 8 165. 4 172.5 131.6 04.5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 106.5 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 
1047: Average. ... 152.1 _ 168. 7 182. 4 141.7 108. 7 145.0 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5 148.5 146.0 145. 5 135.2 
1048: Average...« 165.1 .3 179.1 188. 8 149.8 134.2 163.6 199.1 135. 7 144.5 120. 5 158.0 159.4 159.8 151.0 
August 1469.8 5 189.8 188. 4 150.4 136.4 171.0 203. 8 133. 2 145. 4 119.7 161.2 164. 6 164.7 153.3 
Septem ber 168.9 .9 186. 9 187.4 149.3 136. 9 172.0 204.1 134.5 146.6 119.9 160. 4 164.0 164.1 153.6 
October 165. 4 .5 178.2 185. 5 148.3 137.3 172.4 203. 7 135. 5 147.5 119.0 160.0 160.3 161.2 153.4 
November 164.0 8 174.3 186. 2 147.4 137.6 173.3 203. 1 134.4 148.2 119.2 161.0 ‘ 160.1 153.6 
Decetn ber _ . 162. 4 3 170.2 185. 3 146.7 137.2 173. 202. 2 131.1 148.4 118.5 160.8 158. 53.1 
1949: January ..... 160. 6 172.5 165.8 184.8 146.1 137.1 175.6 202.3 126.3 148.1 117.3 160. 4 157.8 152.9 
February 158. 1 168. 3 161.5 182.3 145. 2 135. 9 175. 5 201.5 122.8 148.3 115.3 159. 6 155.7 151 8 
March...... 158.4 171.5 162.9 180. 4 143.8 134.3 174.4 200. 0 121.1 148.0 115.7 156. 9 155. 3 10.7 
April.... 156.9 170. 5 162.9 179.9 142.2 132.0 171.8 196. 5 117.7 147.0 115.6 153.1 153.7 148.9 
0) 155.7 171.2 163.8 179.2 140. 5 130.1 168.4 193. 9 118.2 146.2 113. 5 ©149.4 152.1 146.8 
June..........| © 154.5 | © 168.8 162. 4 178.8 139.2 129.9 | © 167.5 191.4 116.8 145.1 111.0 146.5 ©151.2)| ¢ 145 6 
| aes © 153.6 | © 166.2 161.3 | 177.8 | © 138.1 129.9 | 168.3 | ¢ 189.0 118.1 | ¢ 143.1 110.2 146.0 © 150.6 © 145 l 
August ..... 153.0 162.3 160. 6 179.0 137.9 129.7 168.7 188.2 119.7 143.0 109.8 147.9 150.7 145.1 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
















































































[1926 = 100} 
1949 1948 1946 1939 
Group and subgroup 
Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan Dec. | Nov Oct Sept Aug. | June | Aug. 
All commodities 9_.....----- 153.0 | © 153.6 | © 154. 5 155.7 156.9 158. 4 158.1 160. 6 162. 4 164. 0 165. 4 168. 9 169. 8 112.9 7h 0 
Farm products.....-..------ 162.3 | 166.2 | 168.8 | 171.2] 170.5] 171.5] 168.3) 172.5 | 177.3] 180.8! 183.5] 189.9/ 191.5] 140.1 61.0 
ant eon 180.4} 154.1| 154.9); 159.9|] 163.8 | 162.6) 157.2] 167.7 171.1 | 171.1 | 170.4] 176.9] 179.2] 151.8 51.5 
Livenoct and poultry..| 186.3 | © 188.5 193. 3 191.5 189. 0 195. 0 187.2 194.7 204. 6 213.4 223. 4 244.2 250. 0 137.4 66.0 
he 206.6 | © 209.4 212.6 207.7 202. 4 209. 5 201.1 209. 9 221.7 234. 1 246.9 268. 8 273.3 143. 4 67.7 
Other oem products....| 150.1 | © 155.0 | © 156.7 160.8 160.0 158. 6 158.9 159. 4 161.4 162. 6 162. 0 159. 6 158. 7 137.5 60.1 
GED *..ncccocqesdarce 146. 4 138.7 126.9 125. 2 124.4 116.1 112.5 124.4 140.9 160.9 163. 6 148. 1 139. 9 97.3 47.5 
SS ear See 160.6 | 161.3] 162.4] 163.8] 162.9] 162.9] 161.5] 165.8} 170.2) 174.3] 178.2] 186.9] 189.8] 112.9 67.2 
Dairy products. .......-. 152.7 149. 2 145. 5 145.9 147. 2 154.8 159.8 163. 6 171.2 170.7 174.9 179.9 185. 1 127.3 67.9 
Cereal products... ---.-- 142.8 146.1 145. 6 145.1 145.3 146.5 146.7 148.0 150. 0 150. 5 149. 6 153. 3 154.0 101.7 71.9 
Fruits and vegetables. - 130.3 | ° 145.4 157.5 167.3 158. 1 151.7 152.3 145. 3 139. 8 139. 6 137.1 139. 4 140. 5 136. 1 58. 5 
Meats, poultry, and 
Sh coc chdbénddeded: 210.7 212.2 215. 5 215. 2 216.0 214.8 205. 1 214.2 220.8 227.4 239. 8 266. 5 273. 7 110.1 73.7 
PE nic inesingiweuide 224.4 227.3 | 230.3 227.0 | 224.9] 222.4; 212.5] 222.8] 230.8} 240.0] 255.0 | 277.4 | 279.6] 116.6 78.1 
CUT Ti iikbsddeecwous 136.5 | 130.5 | 127.8) 128.5) 127.6) 126.6] 127.5] 134.4] 140.9] 149.4] 150.4) 149.1] 148.2 98. 1 60. 3 
Hides and leather products.._| 179.0 | ° 177.8 178.8 179. 2 179.9 180. 4 182.3 184. 8 185.3 186, 2 185. 5 i87. 4 188. 4 122. 4 02.7 
RADE D. -  EIS 183.8 183. 8 184.1 184. 0 186. 9 187.8 187.8 187.8 188. 0 188. 1 189. 7 190. 0 189. 4 129. 5 100.8 
pe te and a 194. 5 | © 184.7 186. 0 188. 2 183. 4 181.8 185.9 198. 7 197. 2 206. 0 202. 0 210.5 212. 1 121.5 77.2 
PM oh 173.7 175.4 177.1 177.4 177.8 178.9 183. 9 185. 4 186. 5 183. 8 180. 4 181.9 186. 0 110.7 84.0 
Other eodar products..| 141.9 | ° 142.4 144.4 144.6 144.7 145. 6 145. 4 145.4 148. 6 148. 6 148. 6 148. 6 148. 6 115. 2 97.1 
Textile pga ae eae 137.9 | ¢138.1 |} 130.2] 140.5 | 142.2] 143.8) 145.2] 146.1] 146.7] 147.4] 148.3] 149.3] 150.4] 109.2 67.8 
 & es 144.8 144.8 145.6 146. 0 146.4 147.1 147.3 147.7 148.8 149.1 148.8 148. 6 148.7 120.3 81.5 
Cotton goods. .......... 169. 5 167.8 169. 7 172. 6 176. 2 180.1 184.8 186.9 189. 2 191.2 195.0 199.8 205. 3 139. 4 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear. 98. 5 98.5 99. 6 100. 4 101.2 101.2 101.3 102. 5 103. 7 104. 0 104.3 104. 5 104.7 75.8 61.5 
Rayon and nylon..___.. 39.6 39.6 39. 6 40.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.6 30.2 28. 5 
Se, oe ee a 49. 2 49.2 49.2 50. 1 50. 1 50.1 50.1 50.1 46. 4 46. 4 46. 4 46.4 46. 4 (3) 44.3 
Woolen and worsted___.| 152.6 | © 157.6 159.7 159.7 160. 9 161.8 162.1 161.6 159. 6 159. 6 159. 6 158. 9 158. 4 112.7 75. 5 
Other textile products_..| 180.9 178.8 177.7 179.1 180.9 184.9 186.9 189.0 190. 0 190. 5 190. 5 189.3 186. 6 112.3 63. 7 
Fuel and lighting materials.| 129.7 129.9 129.9 130.1 132.0 134.3 135.9 137.1 137.2 137.6 137.3 136. 9 136. 4 87.8 72.6 
(LTTE 135.9 135. 4 134. 2 133. 7 135. 0 137.9 138.0 137.7 136. 4 136. 4 136.4 136. 5 136.0 106. 1 72. 1 
Bituminous coal. ._..._- 188.8 188.9 188. 6 188. 9 190.7 195. 2 196. 9 196. 5 195. 4 195. 1 195. 1 195.1 194. 6 132.8 06.0 
Sram 222.0 | 222.0) 222.4] 222.7} 222.8] 222.9] 222.9] 220.5| 219.0] 219.0] 218.7] 217.5 | 217.4] 133.5 104, 2 
Bisceraety.............. (3) (3) 68.9 68. 2 67.9 67.9 68.5 67.7 67.7 67.3 66. 5 66. 3 65.5 67.2 75.8 
EE (3) 89.5 90.1 90.9 92.3 92.8 91.9 88.1 91.1 92.6 90.9 90.7 86.9 79. 6 86. 7 
Petroleum and products. 109.7 110.2 110.4 110.7 113.3 115.9 118.7 121.3 122.0 122.8 122.8 122. 2 122.1 64.0 61.7 
Metals and metal products?.| 168.7 | © 168.3 | © 167.5 168. 4 171.8 174.4 175. 5 175. 6 173.8 173.3 172. 4 172.0 171.0 112.2 93. 2 
Agricultural machinery 
and equipment._.___- 144.1 144.2 144.3 144.3 144.3 144. 2 144.2 144.1 144.0 143. 6 142.5 140. 5 135. 5 104. 5 93. 5 
Farm machinery....| 146.6 146.7 146.7 146.7 146.7 146. 7 146. 7 146. 6 146. 5 146. 1 144.9 142.7 137.6 104.9 04.7 
Iron and steel__...._._.. 163.8 | 164.2] 164.7] 165.1] 166.2] 168.3] 169.1] 160.1] 165.4] 165.0] 164.5] 164.0] 163.2) 110.1 95.1 
Motor vehicles _----| 178.4 | ¢178.4 | ¢177.1 175.0 175.8 175. 2 175.8 175.8 175. 7 175.3 175.3 175. 0 174.1 135. 5 92.5 
Passenger cars... ...- 187.0 | © 187.0 | © 185.3 182. 4 183.3 182. 5 183. 2 183. 2 183.3 183, 2 183. 2 182.9 181.9 142.8 05.6 
(“sR 141.0 141.0 141.0 142.0 142.1 142.4 142.4 142.4 142.0 140.3 140. 3 140. 2 139.7 104. 3 77.4 
Nonferrous metals.._.._.| 135.9 132.1 128.8 138. 2 156. 4 168. 4 172. 5 172. 5 172. 5 171.4 167.0 166. 4 165. 9 99. 2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating _- 154.7 154.7 154.7 154.8 154.9 155. 3 156.1 156.9 157.3 157.3 157.3 157.0 153.9 106.0 79.3 
Building materials._........ 188. 2 | © 189.0 191.4 193. 9 196. 5 200. 0 201. 5 202. 3 202. 2 203. 1 203. 7 204. 1 203. 8 129.9 89. 6 
Brick and tile._......._- 161.4 161.5 160. 8 160.8 160.8 162.4 162. 4 162. 5 160. 5 160. 4 160.1 159. 5 159. 2 121.3 90.5 
DT delittennndaonon 133. 6 133. 6 134.3 134.3 134.3 134. 3 134.3 134.1 133. 4 133. 6 133. 6 133.2 133.0 102. 6 91.3 
sR 277.4 | © 277.4 | © 280.7 285. 2 290. 6 204.7 296. 9 209. 5 305. 9 311.2 315.4 317.4 319.9 176.0 90. 1 
Paint and paint mate- 
a oo ee aor 143.8 145. 2 153. 6 157.4 157.9 162.3 165.3 166. 3 161.2 161.4 160.1 160. 0 158. 4 108. 6 82.1 
Prepared paint____.. 138. 5 138. 5 151.3 151.3 151.3 151.3 151.3 151.3 142.9 142.9 142.9 142.9 142.9 99.3 92.9 
Paint materials. .__- 152.3 155. 3 159. 0 167.1 168. 1 177.4 183.8 185. 8 184.3 184.6 182. 0 181.7 178.3 120.9 71.8 
a and heating..| 154.7 154.7 154.7 154.8 154.9 155. 3 156.1 156.9 157.3 157.3 157.3 157.0 153.9 106.0 79.3 
in el 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178. 8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 178.8 120. 1 107.3 
Other building mate- 
RE ES 167.3 168.8 168. 5 170. 5 173.8 178.3 179.1 179.1 176.9 175. 6 174.8 174.8 173. 4 118.4 8Y. 5 
me. and allied prod 
iintdbttbencobsees 119.7 118.1 116.8 118. 2 117.7 121.1 122.8 126.3 131.1 134.4 135. 5 134.5 133. 2 06. 4 74.2 
Chemicals. ............. 118.0 118.1 116.9 116.9 117.2 118.4 119.5 122. 2 123.4 125.8 128. 5 127.0 127.2 98. 0 83.8 
Drug and  pharma- 
ceutical materials. -___- 125. 0 124.7 124.3 123. 6 123.0 142.4 148.9 150. 4 151.5 152.0 152.7 152.7 153. 4 109.4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials_____. 121.8 120.7 117.5 118.9 119.7 119.6 120.8 120.8 120. 1 119.5 117.2 116.2 114.9 82.7 65.5 
Mixed fertilizers. _...._. 107.9 108. 3 108. 3 108. 3 108. 3 108. 3 108. 3 108. 7 108. 3 107.9 107.9 107.8 105.9 86.6 73. 1 
Oils and fats.._.......... 130.3} 118.5] 116.9] 127.0] 121.2] 129.3] 131.7] 146.1] 170.4] 1095.1] 194.5) 193.6) 185.1) 102.1 40. 6 
Housefurnishing goods_____- 143.0 | ¢ 143.1 145. 1 146. 2 147.0 148.0 148.3 148. 1 148. 4 148. 2 147.5 146. 6 145.4 110.4 85.6 
Furnishings..._..._.___- 149.2 | © 149.3 150.9 141.9 152. 4 153.9 144. 2 153. 4 153. 6 153. 6 152. 5 151.5 149.3 114.5 00.0 
 ¢ i. 136.6 | ¢ 136.9 139. 3 140.3 141.6 142.1 142.3 142.8 143. 1 142.8 142.5 141.6 141.6 108. 5 81.1 
Miscellaneous............... 109.8 110.2 111.0 113.5 115.6 115.7 115.3 117.3 118. 5 119.2 119.0 119.9 119.7 98. 5 73.3 
Tires and tubes_._.____- 60. 6 60. 6 62.1 64. 5 64.6 64. 6 64.7 65. 5 66.2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 65.7 59.5 
Cattle feed.............. 197.9 204. 7 199. 3 213.8 231.9 209. 2 190. 4 212.0 217.1 217.9 195. 4 201. 7 198. 4 197.8 68. 4 
Paper and pulp.__.__._. 156.8 156. 8 159. 6 163. 3 165.1 167.2 168. 0 168. 3 169. 5 169.9 170.2 170.9 169.0 115.6 80.0 
Paperboard._....__. 146. 2 146. 4 146.9 149.3 153.9 155. 5 157.6 159.0 161.7 162. 2 164.0 165. 6 169. 7 115. 6 66. 2 
ane 151.4 151.5 152.9 155.7 156. 6 158. 4 158. 4 158. 4 158. 4 158. 4 158. 4 158. 4 154.7 107.3 83.9 
Wood pulp..__....- 190. 5 190.5 | 205.4); 216.8 219.2 | 223.7 227.3 | 227.3) 233.6] 236.0} 236.0] 238.9 238.9 154.1 69.6 
Rubber, crude__._._____. 35.6 35.1 34.5 37.4 38.9 40.0 38.8 39.5 38.9 40.4 45.0 46.4 48.1 46. 2 34.9 
laneous. 121.1 221.5 121.9 122.4 124.2 125. 6 126. 4 128.1 129. 5 130. 5 131.1 132.1 132. 2 101.0 81.3 
Soap and synthetic 
detergents........| 126.3 128. 5 131.3 131.3 134.9 140. 4 143.0 149. 6 153. 7 157.0 157.2 158. 2 158. 6 101.3 | 78.9 
2 See footnote 2, table D-7. 3 Not available. ¢ Corrected. t Revised. 


1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 


| 



































Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | @an-days sate Caring month 
Month and year Besinnt , 
nning Beginning ’ Perce 
in month or wth * | in month or yy Number estimated 
year year working time 
Ge GeO cecdoctoqcdarecemsampcdstpammsdeniean ED Dvcnqnseccocecen L, 190, 60 | ..........--.-2- 16, 900, 000 0.27 
1945... Se SE, SS AE OL EE A Tt en achaedinns Rn a A it 38, 000, 000 rs 
RRR EEA SSS 2 } agra | ki 116, 000, 000 1.43 
RR a RO, ++ BS, - Re Ede eee ff | Sere 34, 600, 000 4 
1948 [pa Deseneecnass sont EET Rihocascashnabame 34, 100, 000 37 
PO SL ee Se ee ae eee ae Ae 355 603 143, 000 232, 000 2, 100, 000 # 
NG da divkndplimaetcagdbdtesarsindhcudeslallan 299 553 158, 000 267, 000 2, 540, 000 33 
October 256 468 110, 000 194, 000 2, 060, 000 ” 
SP GRRE CORRS SR ee 216 388 111, 000 189, 000 1, 910, 000 #8 
PL cduchdidbsabsboodsdadidoudslnumngaied 144 283 40, 500 93, 100 713, 000 09 
OER BN 6. dtd ccandctbicsedaddawtislbbtdanettabhs 225 400 70, 000 110, 000 800, 000 ll 
RE SSE: O') Se 225 350 » 120, 000 650, 000 10 
a I ale Rs TR Ge RE Bat 275 400 500, 000 540, 000 3, 600, 000 : 
April? 400 500 175, 000 225, 000 1, 800, 000 25 
A RS AE: BES ARE BS 450 600 250, 000 320, 000 3, 200, 000 45 
June ?. 375 550 575, 000 660, 000 4, 600, 000 61 
ARES SS FSU iin ae BRO Red, AS 300 525 110, 000 225, 000 2, 100, 000 31 
DDS... a dudlisincddiinitbsccatidtubsisiedensdeeahh 375 550 150, 000 250, 000 2, 000, 000 2% 
1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
ers involved"’ and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 
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measure the indirect or secondary e 


ts on other establishments or indus- 


tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
? Preliminary estimates. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 


[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 



















































































Type of construction 1949 1948 1948 Balle 

Sept.?|} Aug.* | July?| June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Total | Total 

Total new construction ¢.................. $1, 902 |$1,803 ($1,841 |$1, 745 |$1, 585 ($1,378 |$1, 267 |$1, 172 |$1, 293 |$1, 447 |$1, 646 ($1,814 |$1, 901 |$18, 775 $14, 324 
Private construction neacccccccocese---| 1,345 | 1,385 | 1,900 | 1,289 | 1, 187 997 951 905 | 1,002 | 1,129 | 1,256 | 1,355 | 1,427 | 14, 563 | 11,179 
Residential building (nonfarm)... ... _| 680 660 650 600 530 445 420 400 475 547 615 670 707 7,223 | 5,260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)... _. 262 263 269 268 257 251 262 271 285 305 325 327 331 | 3,578 | 3,131 
DU c).6 stiniendetiielinmadshuiciocal 70 71 72 76 82 89 96 104 110 114 116 116 116 1,397 | 1,702 
RE ER ae 83 85 91 92 83 76 79 78 82 93 106 110 119 1, 224 835 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings 22 24 24 24 23 23 25 27 29 31 32 32 32 3233; 216 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... __| 61 61 67 68 60 53 54 51 53 62 74 78 87 901 | 619 
Other nonresidential building... .... .. 109 107 106 100 92 86 87 89 93 98 103 101 96 957 504 
ee co. ee ee “| “g1] 31] 30] 28! 26] 26] 24] 25| 26) 27] 28] 27] 25| 236 | 118 
ll RE EE * 22 22 21 20 19 19 20 21 22 24 25 25 24 239 164 
Social and recreational... .........- 22 22 23 22 20 19 19 19 20 21 23 22 22 211 2 
Hospital and institutional ® ......._- 20 18 17 15 14 12 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 116 107 
Remaining types’. ................. 14 14 15 15 13 12 13 13 15 16 17 16 15 155; 113 
po RE eae Es 65 75 60 50 40 30 18 10 12 13 22 39 63 500 450 
Publie utilities........... sihtaboveddedtl 338 337 330 321 290 271 251 224 230 264 294 319 326 | 3,262) 2, 338 
Railroad......................-2-7| 36] 36| 37) 36] 34] 31| 27] 25| 27] 33) 36] 30| 38] ‘379| 313 
Telephone and telegraph oh Mle onl 55 55 56 62 60 60 57 46 45 56 60 61 61 713 | 510 
Other publie utilities.................-. 247 246 237 223 196 180 167 153 158 175 198 219 227 2, 170 | 1, 510 
Public construction. .....................-. 557 558 532 506 468 381 316 267 291 318 390 459 474 | 4,212/| 3, 145 
Residential )uilding...................- 24 23 20 17 15 14 10 s s 7 7 7 7 85; 186 
Nonrzside:tial building (other than mil- ‘ a 
itary or naval facilities)*............. 155 152 148 144 141 134 122 108 110 110 116 115 109 | 1,057 50S 
RE ET, TTT 75 74 7 71 70 68 64 60 60 61 62 60 57 567 4 
Hospital and institutional............- 45 43 40 39 36 34 31 27 28 27. 27 26. 25 219 81 
All other nonresidential..............- 35 35 36 34 35 32 27 21 22 22 27 29 27 271 149 
Military and naval facilities............. 11 11 10 ” 9 8 9 7 7 9 il 11 11 137; 24 
SN .ockcndbkinadaietideshdidibeas 210 215 200 185 160 100 68 52 68 83 131 186 200 | 1,585 | 1,00 
Sewer and water.._.._.. dincaidndiibeaods 52 §2 51 51 49 46 42 39 41 42 45 47 49 481; 331 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises °. u ic) y s i) 9 s 5 6 5 7 10 10 108 | i 
Conservation and development. ........ 76 76 75 74 67 56 45 39 40 50 58 66 71 597 | = 
All other public '¢ Tee ae 20 20 19 18 18 14 12 a 1] 12 15 17 17 162 110 





! Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. De ment of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accompli during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract 
awards reported in table F-2. 

1 Preliminary. * Revised, 

‘Includes major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
building which covers new construction only. 

$ Expenditures by privately owned public atilities for nonresidential build- 
tug are included under “Public utilities.” 





* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private non-profit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program, totaling $8 million 
in first 9 months of 1949, distributed about as follows: First quarter $1 mil!ion, 
second quarter $2 million, July $1 million, August and September $2 million 


each. 
? Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere classified. 


§ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities 


used in atomic energy projects. 


* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
local transit facilities. 
1 Covers construction not elsewhere classified such as airports, navigS- 
tional aids, monuments, etc. 


1946 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 






























































Value (in thousands) 
: Conservation and 
Building development 
Nonresidential 
Period Total 
new con-| Air- River, | High- | All 
struc- | ports Resi- Hospital and Ad- Ree- har- | ways | other * 
tion ° Total | den- institutional min- | Other| Total | lama- | 0% 
tial Edu- re | non tion | Sud 
Total , o = moor i flood , 
tional 4 anc contro 
Total Pr Other| gen. {ential 
eral 5 

aaa | 
IE ccnctsasonences $1, 533,439) (7) | $561,304) $63,465) $497,929) (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) (8) |$189, 710] $73, 797|$115, 913/$511, 685|$270, 650 
——EE—————— 1, 586, 604) $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151| (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) (*) 225, 423) 115,612) 109,811) 355, 701) 331, 505 
Oe. chensipaoinnanay 7, 775, 497|579, 176|6, 130, 389) 549, 472/5, 580,917) (8) (8) (8) (8) (8) (8) 217, 795) 150,708) 67,087) 347,988) 500, 149 
a ae 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (*) (8) (8) (8) (8) (8) 300, 405) 169, 253) 131,152) 535,784) 49, 548 
| Se 1, 294, 069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186) 225, 328/$47, 692/$101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708/$31, 159/$44, 646) 308,029) 77,095) 230,934) 657,087) 27, 704 
SEE, Vcctsrdbancsousip 1, 690, 182 49,718) 332,793 8,328) 324,465) 1,417) 246, 242/168,015) 78, 227| 28,797) 48,009) 494, 604) 147,921) 346,683) 769,089) 43, 978 
1948: August.......-.- 133, 698; 6,580) 11, 599 120; 11,479 4) 8,628 872| 7,756; 1,041} 1,806) 22,423) 4,269) 18,154) 91,310 1, 786 
September-..-... 130, 985; 8,259) 24,053 66| 23, 987 31} 15,933) 13,273) 2,660) 2,674) 5,349) 29,001) 2,959) 26,132) 65,965) 3,617 
October... ...-- 143, 856) 3,568) 41,449 7 40, 664 0} 34,475) 6,481) 27,994) 3,231) 2,958) 37,166; 19,488) 17,678) 55,747) 5,926 
November... --- 107, 157| 2, 535 12, 470 2, 374 10, 096 84 7, 408 436) 6,972 844; 1,760) 35,402) 13,895) 21,507) 51,672 5, O78 
December - ._ _ -- 165, 208; 1,039 20, 425 1, 855 18, 570 0} 13, 566 95! 13,471) 1,521) 3,483) 66,901) 22,558) 44,343) 74,085 2, 758 
1949: January --_--.---- 87,542) (8) 36, 810 87| 36,723 148; 8,122 359| 7,763) 24,784) 3,669) 14,977) 7,596) 7,381) 34,465 1, 200 
February ------- 94,727) (§) 39, 110 1, 97 37, 140 635; 10,023) 5,468) 4,555) 22,615) 3,867) 23, 966 3,079) 20,887) 28, 961 2, 690 
A 169, 357} (8) 35, 908 1, 773 34, 135 0} 25,571; 9,410) 16,161) 1,637] 6,927) 84,332) 22,536) 61,796) 41,619 7, 498 
a 117, 506) (8) 27, 054 2, 801 24, 253 0| 18,779 575) 18, 204 930; 4,544) 35,541! 18,778! 16,763) 52, 057 2, 854 
Dl csemupesdene 220, 963) (*) 44, 061 6, 245 37, 816 17; 18, 335 750) 17, 585) 13,607; 5,857; 88,553) 61,437) 27,016) 33,750 4, 509 
ncihebeare 264, 597) (8) 98,351; 14, 730 83, 621 0} 53,924) 14, 648) 39, 276) 10,418) 19,279) 78,249) 26,563) 51,686) 79,390 8, 607 
(A 131, 126) (*) 31, 727 608 31, 119 0} 21,065 123) 20,942; 1,980) 8,074; 21,932 6,822) 15,110) 75, 435 2, 032 
August !9___.._. 166, 507; (8) 33, 046 5 33, 041 140} 30,135) 25,182) 4,953 891} 1,875) 51,697) 12,218) 39,479) 78,972 2, 792 
































! Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 
tion for the Atomic enerey Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
cover amounts contribu y both the owner and the Federal Government. 
Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance 
construction on the agency’s own properties. 

? Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings which are included under “other 
nonresidential” building construction. 

4 Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 


tional facilities program. 


5Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes 
contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters at New 
York City as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000. 

6 Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 


elsewhere classified. 


7 Included in ‘‘All other.” 
§ Unavailable. 

® Revised. 

10 Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 



























































Number of new dwe units—H 

Valuation (in thousands) cae Ouse 

a 
New residential building Privately financed 
ori Addi- 
Period Housekeeping New non-| tions, 

eh Publicly] non. | 4 Tesh, | alters- wig |. 

classes an ent. tions, ye " ulti- J 

Privately financed dwelling units dwell- _ building ond Total 1 -y ~ fam. | Danced 

| i ing § repairs ily ¢ 
2-fam- | Multi- | “ 
1942 . ates $2, 707, 573; $508,570) $478,658) $42, 620] $77, 283| $296, 933) $22,910) $1, 510,688) $278, 472) 184, 892) 1 15, 747) 30,237) 95,948 
1946 : 4, 743, 414 2, 114, 833; 1, 830,260) 103, 042, 181, 531; 3565, 43, 369) 1,458,602) 771,023) 430,195) 358,151} 24,326) 47,718) on 310 
1047... 5, 561, 754| 2, 892, 003) 2,362,600) 156,757; 372,646 35,177) 29,831] 1,712,817) 891,926) 503,004) 393,720) 34,105) 75,269) 5, 1m 
eudhated 6, 961, 820) 3, 431, 664) 2,747,206) 184,141) 500,317) 136,459) 38,034) 2,354, 314/1,001,349) 517,112) 392,779) 36,650) 87,683) 14 7% 
1948: July... att 658,300) 324,505, 264,506) 15,928) 44,071 1,739} 3, 167 222,990; 95,818) 47,515) 36,666) 2,974) 7,875) 1.2% 
August 4 _ 653, 520 349, 753 264, 725 13, 489 71, 539 9, 215 3, 186 197, 059 94,307| 46,993; 35,913 2, 332 8, 748) 958 
September... .... 592, O84 268, 806 228, 003 14, 157 26, 646 17, 295 3, 163 218, 121 85,599) 39,466) 31,750 2, 837 4,879) 1.7% 
October.......... 500,922} 258,238) 217,735) 11,834) 28,669) 13,779) 2,728 235,891) 80,286) 38,465) 31,189) 2,393 4, 883| 1, 54] 
November... ... 477, 462 215, 081 178, 348 9, 143 27, 590 23, 913 1, 490 167, 666 69,312) 32,584) 25, 642} 1, 729 5, 213| 2, 205 
December....... 432,979} 168,483; 135,189) 10,043; 23,251) 29,712) 1,940 166, 872| 65,972) 25,549) 19,225) 1,995) 4,329) 3.277 
1049: January.......... 409, 729 143, 359 111, 019 9, 607 22, 733 32, 910 1, 120 171, 911 60,429) 23,411) 16,730 1, 919 4,762) 3,660 
February. ...... 387,181} 153,503; 118, 452 6,507| 28,634) 23,439) 1,626 147,725| 60,798) 24,839) 18,331) 1,345) 5,163) 2 4% 
aE aa 586, 940 272, 325 222, 811 11, 915 37, 509 39, 602 2, 529 192, 648 79,836; 42,229) 32,905 2, 381 6,943) 4,162 
April eles 635, 111 322, 063 254, 245 13, 782 54, 036 24, 021 6, 397 199, 181 83,449) 50,800} 37, 538 2,862; 10,400) 2,738 
SP ae 665, 644 359, 364 254, 546 13, 446 91,372; 30,497 3, 084 186, 151 86, 548; 54, 199 , 563 2,580; 15,056) 3,110 
- Yl eee 748, 046 356, 816 256, 544 10, 547 89, 725 28,782) 3,850 259, 474 99,124) 55,331| 36,947 2,131} 16,253) 3,373 
| NES ii 583,118} 305,303) 231,301 8,699) 65,303) 22,342) 3,937 168,829) 82,707) 48,182) 34,287) 1,763] 12,132) 279) 
t 

















1 Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in ail urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urgah places that do not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed build construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are based 4 =f on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country: estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other 
Federal agencies. Data from building — are not adjusted to allow for 
lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. hus, the estimates do not represent construction actually 
during the month, 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 
laces of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal] num- 
r of unin ted civil divisions. 
2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 
? Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
——, buildings. 
ev 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 



























































Geographic Division ? 
Valuation (in thousands) 
Geographic division and 
type Of new nonresi- 1949 1948 1948 1947 
dential b 
July? | Jume*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July Total Total 

EEE $168, 829 $259, 474' $186, 151 $199, 181|$192, 648/$147, 725|$171, 911/$166, 872) $167, 666) $235, 891/$218, 121) $197, 059/ $222, 990) $2, 354, 314)$1, 712, 817 
New England_...... 6,613} 13,850) 8,485) 15,672) 8, 6,220} 4,607) 8,092) 8,288) 12,737) 9,577| 10,533) 15,723) 147,633) 109, 977 
Middle Atlantic....| 27,422) 35,246] 26,378) 28,400) 26,848] 16,777| 47,775) 28,386) 29,254) 43,850) 30,241) 33,027 ee 392,348) 272, 626 
East North Cen 37, 512| 55,772) 38,941) 37,251) 46,191) 21,264) 40,516) 34,823) 32,256) 54,209) 55,258) 49, 368 209} 506,435) 371,948 
West North Central 16, 501; 19, 12, 255; 17,178) 18, 663 8, 535} 10,812) 11,345) 11,624) 22,623) 14,832) 17,026) 12,173 172, 407 132, 163 
South Atlantic... --. 19, 536] 28,257) 31,298) 26,965) 22,220) 39,158) 17,961) 16,589) 18,709) 26, 463 372} 18,773) 35, 759 635, 200, 053 
East South Central.| 7 16,128} 8,897/ 9,621) 10,231) 8,048) 5,304) 9,890) 5,197| 15,309) 10,613) 9,905) 6,779) 102,763) 73, 009 
West South Central_| 22,616) 33,808) 14,088) 19,910) 20,537) 21,203) 17,869) 17,726) 26,047) 16,476) 25,526) 15,019) 27,156) 271, 383 193, 221 
Mountain..........- 6,512} 17,729] 7,360) 6,647) 7,042} 3,510) 4,840) 4,751) 3,310) 5,607) 18,280) 8,776) 7,779] 82,603) 58, 162 
OS 24,381} 38,938| 38,450) 37,537] 32,800} 23,001) 22,135) 35,270) 32,979) 38,436) 20,415) 34,630] 28,634) 412,106) 301, 658 
Industrial buildings *...| 15,641) 16, 473; 14,358) 19, = 15, 836) 16,855) 26,085) 19,964) 20,387) 33,631) 21,120) 27,043) 24,351 299, 371 322, 230 
ew re 367 623 972; 1,019 858 378 1, 445 1,483) 2, 569 914 546) 3, 526 19, 840 26, 008 
Middle Atlantic.__.| 5,646| 2,281) 2,410) 4,416) 3,478) 3,862) 4,128) 5,083) 7,347) 4,955) 3,035) 7,220) 5,119 65, 934 58, 139 
East North tral.| 3,826, 6,959) 4,889) 5,009) 4,012) 4,568) 16,013) 7,600) 4,393) 8,137) 9,423) 9,511) 9,217; 100,034) 118, 667 
West North Central 1,995} 1,122) 2,063) 1,112) 1,746 860 996 882 822 756} 1,957 713 16, 058 19, 890 
South Atlantic___--- 715 910 1, 241 2, 475 2, 088 2, 682 1, 173 1, 454 2,010} 6,972 1, 262 1, 670 1, 180 27, 776 20, 549 
East South Central. 775 612 570; 1, 664 644 600 826 843 458) 1, 506 507 1, 023 452 9, 054 13, 426 
West South Central. 645 533 703 560 537 557 751 244 786} 1, 431 980} 1,799) 1,836 15, 863 17, 519 
Mountain.........-- 142 329 994 493 439 197 551 380 69 413 367 119 65 2, 769 2, 852 
; Cae 2,764; 2,489) 1,806) 2,177) 2,506) 1,785 1,405; 1,919) 2,959) 6,826) 3,876; 3,198) 2,243 42, 043 45, 090 
Commercial buildings *.| 57,008} 65,896) 65,862) 64,539) 61,786) 57,527) 55,268) 53,528; 66,917) 84,905) 94,015) 79,506) 92, 101 925, 954 686, 282 
New England_.._-_-- 2,137) 3,195) 2,956; 3,878) 2, 848] 3,817; 2,282) 2,602) 3,918) 2,453) 5, 4,718) 5,780 55, 468 32, 853 
Middle Atlantic. - _- 7,679) 8,333) 9,315) 14,109) 8,068) 6,699) 14, 861 6, 933} 13,072} 15,100) 10,970} 12,987) 13, 221 132, 703 91, 206 
East North Central_} 11, 2 13,037; 12,616) 11,625) 13,340) 8,205) 10,330) 11,498) 11,907) 23,614) 20,923) 15,725) 17,174 177, 322 118, 839 
West North Central. 5,139} 4,240 4, 541 4, 802 4, 955 3, 437 1,456; 3,381 3, 666) 10, 263 9, 391 7, 128 6, 575 72, 809 57, 240 
South Atlantic.____- 5, 844; 12,883) 10, 092) 8,447; 8,528) 8,965) 7,343) 8125) 9, 261 8, 789) 10,954) 10,426) 13, 501 121, 571 106, 788 
East South Central. 2,833; 3,268) 3,207) 4,949) 4,333) 2,129) 2,002) 2,674; 3,191 3,016) 3,502 . 3, 202 39, 391 34, 680 
West South Central 11,153} 9, 705 5, 504 6, 777 6, 424 9, 888 5, 354 6, 804) 10, 684 8,342) 17,793 7,076) 12,324 126, 054 91, 548 
Mountain...........| 1,467) 2,436) 2,688) 1,827) 2,829) 1,936; 2,632) 1,414) 1,523) 2,640) 2,183) 4,965) 4,192 35, 275 26, 855 
, =e 9,529} 8,798) 14,853) 8,124) 10,461) 12,451 9,007; 10,007; 9,695) 10,688) 12,610) 12,707) 16,132 165, 361 126, 273 
Community buildings ’_| 72, 507| 138,831) 68,573) 71,780) 89,276) 34,679) 49,152) 72,192) 56,648) 88,646) 68,575) 60,377) 71,048 778, 045 406, 920 
New England_-__--.-_- 3,129} 8,203) 3,445) 3,171 3, 077 487 1, 505 1, 83 1, 741 5, 822 1,580} 4,137) 3,827 47, 004 25, 759 
Middle Atlantic..._| 10,293} 19,215) 10, 360 7,427; 12,506) 3,717 3,314) 14,051 7,279} 20,166) 11, 588 9, 185 8, 658 153, 109 80, 190 
East North Central_| 18,033} 30,333) 14,273) 13,376) 23,532) 5,323) 11,145) 13,035) 11,143) 16,675) 11,420) 13,394) 21, 795 149, 667 62, 542 
West North Central. 8,715) 11,976) 4,649 8, 274 5, 531 2, 900 6, 590 5, 139 5, 405 7, 798 3, 050 3, 521 2, 736 53, 460 34, 639 
South Atlantic.._._-. 8, 783; 12,159) 8,007 9,172) 10, 261 3, 493 5, 605 4, 476 5, 326 8, 523 8, 003 5, 538) 11, 420 78, 034 40, 172 
East South Central. 3, 828 6,748; 4,488) 2,688 4, 517 2, 247 1, 610 5, 483 1, 215 9, 110 4, 811 3, 665 2, 636 38, 392 16, 913 
West South Central. 8,850} 18,617) 6,706) 10, 766} 12,042} 9,902) 10,099) 8,873) 11,577) 3,531 4,735| 4,617) 10,736 102, 937 65, 309 
Mountain......._._- 4,015} 14,205} 2,351) 3,768) 2,446) 1,245) 1,505) 1,809 805} 2,113) 14,174) 2,788) 2,825 34, 081 18, 366 
SR 6, 860} 17,374) 14,296) 13,138) 15, 364 5,365) 7,779) 17,675) 12,157) 14,908; 9,205) 13,532) 6,415 121, 361 63, 030 
Public buildings §._____-. 4,285} 12,643) 13,277) 11,046 6, 654) 22,843) 28, 096 5, 274 1, 882 4, 452 6, 699 §, 155 5, 734 71, 953 41, 049 
New England__._._- 212 702 55 431 340 138 20 300 9 453 166 100 54 5, 901 3, 418 
Middle Atlantic. _. 587 991 575 453 145 457| 24,010 201 140 640 1, 756 498 337 8, 681 4,712 
East North Central. 381 211 1, 149 lll 17 50 184 158 136 15 15 3, 385 3, 700 11, 173 8, 372 
West North Central. 519 283 55 74 4,317 0 459 1, 054 251 25 45 138 96 4,815 1, 606 
South Atlantic._.._-. 1, 418 803} 10,712) 2,103 194} 22,028 1, 159 1, 234 431 633 1, 441 47 914 7, 661 6, 285 
East South Central_ 238} 5,120 0 268 0 32 721 80 961 1, 280 0 45 8, 936 830 
West South Central. 65 1, 731 42 75 0 8 674 364 211 121 782 260 286 6, 112 4, 579 
Mountain........... 121 55 39 82 276 3 44 803 260 37 877 73 68 3, 605 2, 416 
NE, PRS 954; 2,746 649; 7,716) 1,097 158} 1,514 439 364 1, 567 337 654 234 15, 069 8, 741 

Public works and utility 
_ eee 8, 508) 13,928] 10,635) 20, 304 7, 963) 10, 540 8, 571 9,398; 11,853) 11,953) 15,425) 11,872) 17,846 150, 020 143, 824 
New | ER 129 790; 6,459 131 145 1, 584 371 456 273 291 1, 736 11, 439 15, O85 
Middle Atlantic. ._. 1,986; 2,743) 2,127 4 1, 093 1, 225 605 1, 178 1, 423 1, 280 1, 587 1, 923 16, 656 24, 968 
East North Cen a 1, 309 1, 813 1,158} 3,714 2,726; 2,420 2, 157 1, 339 2, 148 2, 274 9, 801 3, 584 3, 279 35, 809 35, 972 
West North Central. 442 745 953 234 1, 202 223 620 2, 327 325 3, 103 R82 13, 574 8, 737 
South Atlantic...__. 1, 039 799 645) 3, 889 535 1,383) 2, 265 787 893 779| 1,946 388) 7,845 22, 204 19, 046 
East South Central_ 0 402 98 2, 875 763 3 36 534 270 865 193 3, 751 4, 154 
West South Centrai_ 1, 234 2, 431 257 1, 021 769 383 596 1, 044 2, 240 2, 241 579 413 1, 494 12, 811 7, 647 
Mountain........... 243 177 838 40 4d 0 5 131 148 66 139 334 2, 055 3, 520 
aia cake el 2, 128 3,850; 4,138 1, 164 1, 292 833; 3,109) 5,135 1, 853 812 1, 307 285 31, 721 24, 605 
All other buil 10. 10, 879; 11,704) 13,446) 11,684) 11,134) 5,282) 4,739) 6,516) 9,977! 12,303) 12,280) 13,014) 11,909 128, 970 112, 512 
New ae ae: 7 613 616 610 200 277 420 766 O84 955 741 800 7, 981 6, 764 
Middle Atlantic. _- 1,232) 1,683 1, 591 1, 721 1, 559 817 858 940; 1,154 1, 566 1, 612 1, 550 1, 519 15, 265 13, 412 
East North Central. 2,733; 3,420 4, 857 3, 416 2, 565 699 688 1, 193 2, 529 3, 494 3, 667 3, 769 3, 044 32, 430 27, 556 
West North Central 907 1, 035 1, 319 1, 221 1, 796 218 245 552 800 1, 388 1, 265 1,179 1,171 11, 691 9, 061 
South Atlantic... _. 1, 737 703 601 614 607 416 513 788 767 766 704 899 9, 389 7,213 
East South Central. 271 360 230 296 370 196 161 166 217 272 243 488 251| 3, 239 3, 006 
West South Central. 670 793 787 710 764 467 395 397 548 810 657 854 480 7, 006 6, 618 
Mountain........... 525 526 450 437 558 129 102 214 505 428 549 497 420 4, 818 4, 153 
| SeaeS 2,146; 2,571 2,906 2,244, 2,208 1,948 1,597; 2,121 2,669; 2,504) 2,575) 3, 232 3, 325) 36, 551 33, 829 












































! Building for which ae were issued and Federal! contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of % 


rounding 
- For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 


‘ Revised. 
§ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordinance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial eeeeneee, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 


buildings, commercial 


garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 


7 Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


raries, etc. 


* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city , fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 


armories, army barrac 


ks, etc. 


* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
0 Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 


not elsewhere 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! 





















































Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands)? 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Period 
Total Rural 
Total Rural Total Rural , ‘a Privately | Public! 
nonfarm | UT>@M | nonfarm | nonfarm | UT>®" | nonfarm or Urban — Total | ‘finan fineness 
SED 9. ecconcnconscstuenmmeamenal 937, 000 752, 000 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,030 185, 000 0 0 0 |$4, 475,000 |$4, 475, 000 0 
| 7a aos 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0 
| Se ae ae 706,100 | 434,300 271,800 | 619,500 | 369,500 | 250,000 | 86,600 | 64,800 | 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2,530,765 | $295, 120 
Sent G. nococdhbaddscoadedbabediiine 141, 800 96, 200 45,060 | 138, 700 93, 200 45,500 | 3,100 | 3,000 100 495, 054 483, 231 11, 823 
ll diids anutiiialildnntieiedalsnaill 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 | 266,800 | 8,000) 8,000 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713, 776 55, 991 
— ee eee 849,000 | 479,800 | 360,200 | 845,600 | 476,400 | 360,200 | 3,400) 3,400 0 | 5,642,798 | 5,617,425 25, 373 
lintisccorcsseutiidancteoedsosudiah 931, 300 524,600 | 406,700 | 913,500 | 510,000 | 403,500 | 17,800 | 14,600 | 3,200 | 7,199,161 | 7,028, 980 170, 181 
1947: First quarter 138, 100 81, 000 57, 100 137, 000 79, 900 57, 100 1, 100 1, 100 0 808, 263 800, 592 7, 671 
PE ccctnsbetbe cil 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 , 200 23, 100 15,100 | 1,100; 1,100 0 223, 577 215, 906 7, 671 
Ree 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 0 
i inccottisnabosatiiit 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 0 
Second quarter............. 217, 200 119, 100 98, 100 217, 000 118, 900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361, 677 | 1, 360, 477 1, 200 
Di atthacocbiladocsadil 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 451 0 
SP 72, 900 39, 300 33, 630 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 0 
Pdiipccctiitimeienndiill 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 , 790 1, 20 
_, eee 261, 200 142, 200 119, 000 260, 700 141, 700 119, 000 500 500 0 | 1,774, 150 | 1,770, 475 3, 675 
REE Saree 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 539, 333 0 
August... 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 100 47, 200 38, 900 200 200 0 589, 470 587, 742 1,728 
September. ...........- 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 500 50, 000 43, 500 300 300 0 645, 347 643, 1, 947 
Fourth quarter............-. 232, 500 137, 500 95, 000 230, 900 135, 900 95, 000 1, 600 1, 600 0 | 1,698,708 | 1,685, 881 12, 827 
Tt pcoccbabesonciuh 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 500 52, 700 40, 800 500 500 0 678, 687 675, 197 3, 490 
November. ............- 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 900 47, 200 31, 700 800 800 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
| eee 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 500 36, 000 22, 500 300 300 0 435, 432, 060 2, 930 
1948: First quarter................ 180, 000 102, 900 77, 100 177, 700 100, 800 76, 900 2, 300 2, 100 200 | 1,315,050 | 1, 296,612 18, 438 
le ncniittitinubandindi 53, 500 30, 800 22, 700 52, 500 29, 800 22, 700 1,000 1, 000 (") 383, 563 374, 984 8, 579 
i  Subscsboodiis 50, 100 29, 000 21, 100 48, 900 28, 000 20,900 | 1,200; 1,000 200 368, 915 359, 420 9, 495 
Pi ccnddbedseccdiite 76, 400 43, 100 33, 300 76, 300 43, 000 33, 300 100 100 (7) 562, 572 562, 208 364 
Second quarter.............. 297, 600 166, 100 131, 500 203, 900 164, 600 129, 300 3, 700 1, 500 2, 200 | 2, 286, 758 | 2, 252, 961 33, 797 
De tidaccuievtuctial 99, 500 55, 000 44, 500 98, 100 54, 600 43, 500 1, 400 400 1,000 748, 848 736, 186 12, 662 
0 aa 100, 300 56, 700 43, 600 99, 200 56, 100 43, 100 1, 100 600 500 769, 093 758, 635 10, 458 
Pin, ditsnccitiiibascadll 97, 800 54, 400 43, 400 96, 600 53, 900 42, 700 1, 200 500 700 768, 817 758, 140 10, 677 
y, Pe 263, 800 144, 100 119, 700 259, 300 140, 100 119, 200 4, 500 4, 000 500 | 2,111,278 | 2,065, 770 45, 508 
Fttimcccenteebeeun 95, 000 52, 000 42, 700 93, 700 51, 000 42, 700 1, 300 1, 300 (’) 750, 843 738, 659 12, 184 
BE cccocsenehbous 86, 600 47, 600 39, 000 85, 100 46, 600 38, 500 1, 500 1,000 500 719, 080 703, 066 16, ( 14 
September. ............- 82, 200 44, 200 38, 000 80, 500 42, 500 38, 000 1, 700 1, 700 (") 641, 355 624, 045 17, 310 
Fourth quarter.............. 189, 900 111, 500 78, 400 182, 600 104, 500 78, 100 7, 300 7, 000 300 | 1, 486,075 | 1, 413, 637 ‘ 2. 438 
 csibinebooaiiih 73, 400 41, 300 32, 100 71, 900 39, 800 32, 100 1, 500 1, 500 (’) 573, 560, 347 13, 54l 
INOVORRRGE « os cccccccsese 63, 600 38, 000 24, 600 61, 300 35, 800 25, 500 2, 300 2, 200 100 498, 040 471, 336 26, 704 
Rw 52, 900 32, 200 20, 700 49, 400 28, 900 20,000 | 3,500 | 3,300 200 414, 147 381, 954 32, 193 
1049: First quarter. ............... 169, 800 94, 200 75, 600 159, 400 84, 100 75, 300 | 10,400 | 10, 100 300 | 1, 285,835 | 1, 189, 640 96, 195 
anuary... 50, 000 29, 500 20, 500 46, 300 25, 800 20, 500 3, 700 3, 700 (”) 373, 340, 32, 967 
February oe. 50, 400 28, 000 22, 400 47, 800 25, 500 22, 300 2, 600 2, 500 100 382, 684 357, 270 25, 414 
EER ae 69, 400 36, 700 32, 700 65, 300 32, 800 32, 500 4, 100 3, 900 200 529, 211 491, 397 37, 814 
Second quarter.............. Ge lecasthenes at | a le Eee LO lida onncctiitteln 2, 141,095 | 2,033, 107, 507 
Apr a 88, 300 49, 500 38, 800 85, 000 46, 700 38,300 | 3,300 2, 800 500 , 383 637, 170 29, 213 
|}; == on 400 53, 900 41, 500 91, 300 50, 600 40,700 | 4,100) 3,300 732, 604 692, 063 40, 541 
| AEE + On 100, 000 (#0) (10) 95, 800 ( (10) 4, 200 (0) (10) 742, 108 704, 355 37, 753 
po) Ae es eee eee Oe RE EP ES EE Ee ee ee = 
Se iiccctnenatocem 96, 000 (19) (19) 93, 100 (10) (19) 2,900 | (1%) (10) 709, 571 | 685, 919 23, 652 





1 Ube estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks, They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for fag between pera 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in non- 
permnit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwe units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error, For example, if the estimate of 
nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

3 Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

5’ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

¢ Last full year under wartime control. 

7 less than 50 units. 

§ Revised. 

, yh org iE 

10 Not available. 
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